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“ LIFE PURSUED ITS USUAL, PEACEFUL, METHODICAL COURSE.” 





From the painting by Greuze. 


BONAPARTE AS LIEUTENANT OF ARTILLERY. 








A STORY BY NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


FROM AN UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPT CONFIDED BY NAPOLEON TO HIS UNCLE,CARDINAL FESCH. 


The Cosmopolitan has the honor of presenting to the world a story written by Napoleon Bonaparte 
and confided by him to his uncle,Cardinal Fesch. The remarkable story of this manuscript, its disap- 
pearance after the death of the cardinal, its purchase with other Napoleonic manuscripts for $40,000 
by Lord Ashburnham, and its final appearance in The Cosmopolitan, is told below by Frédéric Masson, 
the well-known scholar and authority in Napoleonic matters. 


ously. It is sometimes a refuge against 
the storm for the terrified sailor, but oft- 
ener it is but a center upon which many 
vessels have made shipwreck. 

Worn out by the hard weather we had 


HAD taken ship at Leghorn for Spain, 
when contrary winds forced us to land 
on the Gorgona. The Gorgona is a 
steep rock, a little more than a mile 
around. There was no good shelter on 


it, but in our stress we did as well as we 
could, as our ship had sprung several 
leaks. 

There are few situations as picturesque 
as that island, separated by wide spaces 


endured, I landed at once with some sail- 
ors. They had never seen the island and 
did not know whether it was inhabited. 
Once on solid land, I spent what little 
strength was left me in exploring, and was 








soon convinced that no human creature 
had ever occupied so sterile a spot. I was, 


of sea from all land and surrounded by 
rocks upon which the waves break furi- 


THE STORY OF THE MANUSCRIPT, BY FREDERIC MASSON.—AII who 
have paid special attention to the history of Napoleon know that at a date not 
yet accurately fixed, perhaps at the moment of his departure for Rochefort, the 
Emperor entrusted to his uncle, Cardinal Fesch, then archbishop of Lyons, a paste- 
board box, covered with gray-checked paper, and which he had carefully and 
repeatedly sealed with his own arms. This box contained all the papers preserved 
from his youth, essays written between 1786 and 1792, and most of the letters he 
had received during that period. 

Cardinal Fesch died in Rome May 13, 1839. After his death the papers fell into 
the hands of his Grand Vicar, Abbé Lyonnet, who in 1841 published a defense of 
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however, mistaken in this, and was unde- 
ceived by perceiving something like a 
wall, partly destroyed by time. The 
ruins seemed several centuries old; ivy 
and other plants had so overgrown them 
that it was difficult to make out the stones. 

I had a tent pitched on the spot where 
houses had once stood. The sailors slept 
on board, and I found myself alone on the 
island. The thought occupied me rather 
pleasantly during part of the night. I 
was, I said to myself, in a little world, 
where certainly there must be sufficient 
means of support for me, away from the 
seductions of the world, from the ambi- 
tions and fleeting passions of men. Why 
should I not live in it, if not happy, at 
least peaceful and tranquil ? 

I went to sleep with such thoughts, 
comparing myself, as you may well think, 
to Robinson Crusoe. Like him, I was 
king of my isle. 

I had not yet had my first slumber, 
when the flare of a torch and cries of 
surprise awoke me. My astonishment 
changed to fear, when I heard someone 
saying in Italian: ‘‘ Wretch, thou shalt 
perish!’’ I had for sole weapon a cane. 
I seized it and leaped trom my couch. I 
sought the door and found it closed. As 
I was planning what to do, the tent was 
set on fire, and the same voice exclaimed: 
‘‘Thus perish all human beings!’’ The 
tone in which this awful threat was ut- 
tered filled me with horror. However, I 
gathered courage, and, half-stifled by 
clouds of smoke, I succeeded in escaping 
out of reach of the fire. Then I looked 
for the cowardly foe who had tried so 
cruelly to destroy me, but saw no one and 
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heard no sound. 

Still agitated by the recollection of the 
danger I had run, and alarmed by the 
thought of what might still threaten me, 
almost naked, exposed to a violent wind, 
the horror of my position was further in- 
creased by the roar of the waves and the 


Imagine my situation ! 


darkness of the night. By the light of 
the flames that consumed my tent, I saw 
the ruins among which it had been 
pitched, and they seemed to say to me: 
‘‘ Everything in nature perishes, and you 
must perish !’’ 

I had not been a quarter of an hour in 
this situation, when I heard a noise and 
a moment later saw two men approach. 
Being without weapons, I hid myself, in 
order to learn, if possible, why they were 
so cruel ; for I could not believe that they 
were so hostile to mankind in general 
without strong reason. To my great sur- 
prise, this is what I overheard : 

‘‘My daughter, you have exposed your 
father, on the border of his grave, to bit- 
ter remorse. God! Listen to the prayer 
of this sad victim! He invokes the Eter- 
nal Power who has for many years pre- 
served our lives. Daughter, what have 
you done? Perhaps you have offered up 
to the manes of our countrymen one of 
our own race. Your victim may have 
been one of those noble Englishmen who 
even now afford protection to our fugitive 
countrymen. No! My soul can no longer 
endure this ! I have borne the misfortunes 
of my country, my family, my own, as 
long as innocence reigned within my 
breast ; but now my white hair is stained 
with crime . Farewell, my daughter, 
I must expiate thy crime. Yes, ye burnirg 








the cardinal, accompanied by very curious documents. The box had not yet been 
unsealed when Prince Charles Bonaparte, a son of Lucien, passed through Lyons. 
The Grand Vicar profited by this visit to have it opened in the presence of the 
prince, but the latter, wholly taken up with his studies in American ornithology, 
took no special interest in the youthful productions of his uncle, and left them 
in Lyonnet’s hands. Some time later a famous bibliophile visited Lyons, one 
who could better appreciate their value. It was the notorious Libri, member of the 
Academy of Sciences. Guizot had appointed him general inspector of French libra- 
ries. Under the pretext of inspecting he never failed to put aside for his own ben- 
efit the rarest manuscripts, most costly books, the autographs whose market value 
he knew would reach the highest point. Then he would change the binding, erase 
the stamp marks, falsify descriptions, and sell them at public auctions. In fifteen 
years this trade had made Libri rich, but it would certainly have led him to the 
State prison if he had not prudently placed the Channel between himself and 
French courts. 

Libri could not steal the Lyonnet papers; he bought them, and as he did not 
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flames, purify me! 
you. 


Daughter, I forgive 
Live to avenge me; never forgive 
the tyrants of our country. Impute to 
them, as a new crime, the death of your 
father.’’ 

These words restored my courage. The 
situation I was in is difficult to depict. I 
ell at the knees of the virtuous old man. 

Father,’’ I exclaimed, «‘I am indeed an 
Englishman and your friend. What I 
ive just heard consoles me for the un for- 





tunate accident that came so near costing 
me my life.’ 

The old man, after he had expressed his 
joy, led me to the cave in which he dwelt. 
‘Be welcome, Englishman, you are the 
master here.’’ 

It would take too long to relate all our 
converse. I asked him totell methe story 


of the events that had led him to shun the 
society of man, and he began as follows : 
‘I drew 


my first breath in Corsica, 
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and with an ardent affection for my unfor- 
tunate country and its independence. 
We were then under the tyranny of the 
Genoese. When not more than twenty, I 
was the first to raise the standard of lib- 
erty, and my arm, young and fearless, 
won victories over the tyrants, that my 
countrymen still celebrated ten years ago. 
‘ Some years later our tyrants sum- 
moned the Germans to their aid. | What 
had we done-to’the Germans that they 
should come and war against us? Those 
deluded men came, however, and more 
than once we saw the-imperial eagle flee 
before our fleet mountaineers. 

‘In this world wicked men find friends, 
and the French came to the assistance of 
our foes. Defeated at first, they finally 
were conquerors. The plains and the 
cities submitted. As for me, I sought a 
refuge among those who had sworn not to 
survive the liberties of the land. After 
numerous vicissitudes, Paoli di Rostino 
was appointed chief magistrate and gen- 
eral. We expelled our tyrants. We were 
free and happy, when the French, who 
are said to be the enemies of freedom, 
came with sword and torch, and drove 
Paoli to flight and the nation to submis- 
sion. My friends and I kept up hostilities 
for eight years longer. During that time 
I saw forty of my companions publicly 
executed. 

‘One day we resolved to avenge our- 
selves. Sixty of us, all that remained of 
the champions of liberty, went down into 
the plain and captured more than a hun- 
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dred of the French. We were conducting 
them to our homes, when we learned that 
these had been seized by the French 
forces. I left my companions and has- 
tened to the rescue of my unfortunate 
father. I found him weltering in his 
blood. He had still strength enough to 
say to me: ‘My son, avenge me; it is 
nature's first law. Die like me, if neces- 
sary ; but never acknowledge the French 
as masters.’ I went on in search of my 
mother, and discovered her naked body, 
covered with wounds and in a most re- 
volting attitude. My wife and three of 
my brothers had been hanged on the very 
spot where captured. Seven of my sons, 
three of them under five years of age, had 
undergone the same fate. Our cabins 
were burned down ; the blood of our herds 
was mingled with that of our relatives. | 
looked for my daughter and found her 
not. In my mad frenzy I wished to die 
by the hands of the monsters who had 
slain all my friends, but was restrained 
by my companions. We buried all our 
dead, and resolved Heaven what 
did we not resolve ! but at last 
decided to leave a cursed soil over which 
tigers reigned. 

‘‘Our boat landed on the Gorgona. I 
found the spot suited to my temper and 
remained on it, keeping only three mus- 
kets and four barrels of powder. My com- 
panions kept on their course to Italy. I 
saw them go without regret. I had pro- 
visions for three days and knew that 
there are few spots on the earth that do 











wish to be exposed to the claims the Bonaparte family might bring forward, he had 
the act of sale duly entered by a notary public. The year following, 1842, in an 
article that appeared in the Revue des Deux Mondes, he published his discovery, stat- 
ing just enough to allure amateurs, without exposing the contents of his find. 
Thanks to his relations with his countryman Panizzi, keeper of manuscripts in 
the British Museum, he entered into correspondence with one of the most wealthy 
and most eager book collectors in England, Lord Ashburnham, and sold to him 
in 1847, for the sum of eight thousand pounds sterling, a part of his collection 
of manuscripts, among which were the Bonaparte papers. 

From 1847 to 1882 those papers slumbered in Ashburnham castle, where no 
one was allowed to see them. Their existence was known, however, and Prince 
Napoleon, nephew of the Emperor, who really worshipped the chief of the family, 
who had published his correspondence, and who attached the highest value to all 
his writings, was more than any one else eager to see and investigate those mys- 
terious manuscripts. Thanks to obliging friends, he obtained of the new Lord Ash- 
burnham, who intended disposing of his father’s collections, permission to have 
them examined, and as he knew me to be qualified for such work, and also, I may 
say, honored me with his confidence and friendship, he asked me to go to London 
on that errand. 

















not furnish food for man. The ruins 
among which your tent was pitched are 
those of an old monastery ; the cistern is 
still in good condition. Insects, fish, 
and the acorns of the green oaks you 
see, afford me nourishment. I consider 
myself as dictator of a republic. The 
birds abound among the rocks, but I 
never kill them. They are my subjects. 
How could I kill them, since I cannot see 
them? The misfortunes that have poi- 
soned my days have made the light of 
the sun intolerable to me. It never shines 
forme. I venture out only in the night, 
and my regrets are not made more bitter 
by the sight of the land where my ances- 
tors lived free. The little pine grove that 
you see affords us more wood than we 
need for fuel. Our fishing expeditions 
are carried on by the light of torches, 
which, if less brilliant than that of the 
sun, at least shines only upon just deeds. 

«« A year passed without any occurrence, 
when, about this same hour on a Decem- 
ber day, I saw in the direction of the cis- 
tern fires indicating the presence of man. 
I drew near as noiselessly as possible and 
perceived seven Turks, holding three pris- 
oners in chains. I saw them unloose and 
then slay one of them, and then set the 
other two free without giving them any 
food. Having made sure that these were 
not French, I decided to afford them shel- 
ter. I went back, therefore, to my cave 
and kindled a large fire. The light of 
this attracted them ; they came near, and 
to my amazement I recognized my daugh- 
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ter. The other was a young Frenchman. 
I granted him his life. ‘Sir,’ I said to 
him, ‘know that I am the foe of your 
race and have sworn on my altars, by the 
God they have dishonored, to punish, to 
massacre all of them who should fall in 
my power. For my daughter’s sake, how- 
ever, I make an exception in your favor. 
Seek on the island some abiding place 
as remote as possible from this. Never 
come out of it, except when the sun is 
above the horizon. Should you violate 
this condition, your death would surely 
follow.’ 

‘« Three years passed without my com- 
ing to know whether he still lived or not. 
At the end of that time I went in search 
of him, but found no trace of his body. I 
do not know what has become of him; 
but I bless Heaven that rid me of this 
bad man. 

‘Six years ago I was awakened by the 
noise of cannon and musketry. The sun 
having already risen, I would not go out, 
much as I was tempted to violate my 
oath, but waited till night. No sooner 
had it spread its curtains than I lighted a 
huge fire and started on a trip around my 
kingdom. I saw seven men lying on 
blankets on the ground, and four more 
taking care of them. The four attacked 
me. Fool! I had not wit enough to de- 
fend myself. They pulled my beard, re- 
viled me, called me a savage ; they tried 
to force me to tell them where there was 
water. I refused, in retaliation for their 
abuse. Of course, they were French. 





The papers were shown to me in the study of one of the trustees of the British 
Museum ; I took a complete inventory of them, and copied what seemed to me most 


important, discretion forbidding my copying all. 


Besides, just then it was reported 











that France was to buy back a portion of the Ashburnham collections, and I could 
not suppose that a scholar having at his disposal the sum of six hundred thousand 
francs would not inciude, first and foremost among manuscripts concerning our 
national history, the Napoleon papers. But I was mistaken. Mr. Leopold Delisle 
—the name should be remembered by those in both hemispheres who honor the 
memory of the Emperor—esteemed manuscripts of the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury of no value in comparison with those of the tenth and eleventh. He used up 
his six hundred thousand francs in buying specimens of uncial writing and frag- 
ments of texts that had already been a hundred times published, and came back 
triumphant to the National Library, whose general administrator he is, hav- 
ing adorned with a new and rare sort of purblindness the history of classic pedantry. 

Italy bought the Bonaparte papers. They were deposited in the Royal Library 
of Florence. The chief librarian, Commandante Guido Biagi, well-known to 


literary men for his publications on Shelley, resolved, as soon as the treasure 
came under his care, to publish the papers, and at Prince Napoleon’s sugges- 
tion wrote to me about the matter. 


He was, however, soon called to the ministry 
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My daughter, who almost always accom- 
panies me, soon appeared. On seeing the 
condition of affairs, she killed two of the 
brigands with one shot of her musket ; 
the two others fled. The frigate was 
some distance from shore, unable to draw 
nearer because of the rocks. I shouted 
to them to come and get their sick. They 
sent three men, who swam ashore. I al- 
lowed all of them to embark. Oh, for 
human ingratitude! They no sooner 
reached their ship than they fired cannon- 
shots at the ruins they mistook for my 
dwelling. Since then I have sworn anew 
upon my altar never to show mercy to a 
Frenchman. Some years ago I saw two 
vessels of that nation perish. Some of 
their crew, good swimmers, escaped to our 
shore; but we killed them. We rescued 
them as men, then slew them as French- 
men. 

‘« Last year, one of the ships that trade 
between Corsica and France ran ashore 
here. The lamentable cries of the wretches 
moved me. I have often reproached my- 
self for this weakness, but, sir, what could 
Ido? I ama man, and before one grows 
hard-hearted enough to be king or minis- 
ter, he must have stifled all the feelings 
that ally us to nature; and I had been 
king only eleven years. 

‘‘T lighted a bonfire near the spot where 
they could land without danger, and by 
that means saved their lives. Perhaps 
you think that their gratitude . . . No! 
Those monsters at once assumed the airs 
of masters. Two of them, soldiers, were 
escorting a criminal who was left on board. 
I asked what he had done. They told me 





of Public Instruction, and for several 
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he was a rascally Corsican ; that all of 


that race deserved hanging. Imagine my 
wrath. But worse came ; they found out 
that I was a Corsican, and decided to take 
me with them. I was a knave deserving 
the wheel. They did worse ; they put me 
in chains, claiming that a reward had 
been offered for my capture. I felt my- 
self lost ; I must expiate by my death my 
unpardonable softness ; my ancestors were 
punishing me for betraying the vengeance 
due to their manes. Heaven, 
knowing my repentance, saved me. The 
vessel was kept at anchor seven days ; at 
the end of that time their water failed. 
They must know where to procure more. 
They promised me my freedom ; they 
unbound me. Immediately I plunged 
my avenging stiletto into the hearts of 
two of my foes. I saw then for the first 
time the star of day. How wonderful its 
splendor! But, O God, how can it be 
hold such horrors ! 

‘‘My daughter had been put in irons 
before me. Luckily her brutal captors 
had not discovered her sex. I must de- 
vise means of rescue. After long reflec- 
tion I put on the coat of one of the soldiers 
I had slain. Armed with a brace of pis- 
tols I had found in his possession, with 
his sword and my own four stilettos, I 
boarded the ship. The captain and a 
cabin boy were the first to feel the edge 
of my indignation. ‘The rest also suc- 
cumbed under my furious blows; I col- 
lected all the furniture of the ship; then 
we dragged the bodies before our altar 
and there consumed thea. This novel 
incense seemed to please the deity.”’ . . . 





years our project had to be postponed. 


We have just taken it up again, and the collection of Napoleon's youthful writ- 


ings will soon be published. 
These details were necessary to prove 
of these papers. 


to the most incredulous the authenticity 


One word more to state with what order of ideas in Napoleon’s mind I connect the 


fragment detached for the readers of The 
In 1788, when writing this Corsican 


Cosmopolitan. 
story, Bonaparte, then lieutenant of artil- 


lery, was in garrison at Auxonne, and devoting his time to a history of Corsica, 


for which he collected materials from all 
republican, still a Corsican, despite his 


his relatives and friends. A fronounced 
French education, he had a profound ad- 


miration for England, which had given an asylum to Theodore and Paoli; but he 
had no affection for France or Frenchmen. 


The story will reveal his impressions ; 


bent his imagination followed in the 
was haunted by scenes of carnage and 


they will also show what a singular 
realm of fiction, and to what extent it 
massacre. 

















HELEN COOPER—MRS. CHARLES MC'EVERS. 


SOME COLONIAL WOMEN. 


By ANNE HOLLINGSWORTH WHARTON. 


R. H. L. WAYLAND has, in one of 

his inimitable after-dinner speeches 

before the New England society, expressed 
the hope that there may one day be Pil- 
grim Mother celebrations which shall 
outnumber the gatherings of those who 
now meet to honor the memory of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, adding that these worthy 
matrons have an especial claim upon our 
consideration in view of the fact that they 


had to endure the Pilgrim Fathers in ad- 


dition to all else that fell to their lot. Al- 
though not prepared to discuss the virtues 
or shortcomings of these ancestors, who, if 
sometimes, like Carlyle, they were ‘‘gey 
ill to live wi’,’’ formed good building ma- 
terial for a great nation, we cannot help 
feeling that the endurance, enterprise and 
heroism of the pioneer women of America 
have not been sufficiently honored. 
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Heroic women we 
naturally think of in 
connection with the 
Revolutionary strug- 
gle, but of such there 
were not a few in the 
early settlement of the 
country, whether upon 
the bleak hillsides of 
New England, where 
the winters were more 
severe and the soil less 
productive than fur- 
ther south, or upon the 
banks of the Hudson 
or the Delaware, or 
still further south 
along the Chesapeake 
and the James. A vis- 
ion of the pioneer 
wonien of the Massa- 
chusetts colony, led by 
the girlish figures of 
Mary Chilton and Pris- 
cilla Mullins, inevita- 


bly rises before the retrospective student, 
because a certain halo of romance has 
ever encircled these two picturesque per- 


sonalities. 










SOME COLONIAL 


RHODA MARSH—MRS. THOMAS PITKIN, 


WOMEN. 





Anne Bradstreet, the 
daughter of one colo- 
nial governor and the 
wife of another, is 
.. © spoken of in’ the first 

* «gLondon edition of her 


et ems as the «tenth 
v u e lately sprung up 







ing wortan, s 
our first poétess, sing- 
ing tike a fark in the 
chill @few England 
morn. er verses we 
may not” caré’to read 
now; but they are 
characterized by con- 

iderable poetic 
fH Yeought and by sonie 
graces of poetic treat- 
ment, besides bearing 
marks of an early ac- 
quaintatice with the 


great English writers of thé’past century, 
some of whom were still living while lit- 
tle Anne Dudley was « lisping in num- 


bers,’’ if dealing in numbers at all. To 





MARY BRIENTNAL— MRS. WILLIAM PETERS. 





uncongenial surroundings and 
houses ill fitted to protect the 
settlers from the bleak winds 
and storms of a New England 
winter came Mrs. Bradstreet. It 
does not seem strange that her 
first American poem should 
have been upon «A Fit of Sick- 
ness,’’ when we read of the suf- 
ferings and privations of those 
pilgrims. 

Of the winter preceding Mrs. 
Bradstreet 's arrival, her father, 
Governor Thomas Dudley, 
wrote to the Countess of Lin- 
coln, whose sister-in-law, Lady 
Arbella Johnson, was among 
the arrivals: «‘We found the 
colony in asad and unexpected 
condition, above eighty of them 
being dead the winter before ; 
and many of those alive weak 
and sick ; all the corn and bread 
amongst them all hardly able to 
feed them a fortnight.’’ Hig- 
ginson says of his voyage the 
vear betore, that their passage 
was ‘‘healthful and freed from 
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the great contagion of the scurvy and 
other maledictions, and although the 
ship was greatly crowded with passen- 
gers, through God's great goodness we 
had none that died of the pox but that 
wicked fellow that scorned at fasting and 
prayer.’’ We have no reason to believe 
that any of the godly little company of 
the Arbella, or her companions, the Tal- 
bot, the Ambrose and the Jewel, offended 
against puritanical observances, like this 
nameless reprobate, yet we read that many 
of the new arrivals were ‘ sick of scurvy 
which increased for want of houses and 
by reason of wet lodging in their cottages. 
Other distempers also prevailed ; and al- 
though the people were generally very 
loving and pitiful, yet the sickness did 
so prevail, that the whole were not able 
to tend the sick, as they should be tend- 
ed : upon which many perished and died 
and were buried about the Town Hill.” 
If Mrs. Bradstreet’s poem, «A Fit of 
Sickness,’’ is accounted for, so also is her 
joyous outburst of song upon the ap- 
proach of spring, written a lit- 
tle later : 


“ As spring tne winter doth succeed, 
And leaves the naked trees doe dresse, 
The earth all black is cloth'd in green ; 
At sunshine each their joy expresse. 
* a a 
My winters past, my stormes are gone, 
And former cloudes seem now all fled ; 
But, if they must eclipse again, 
I'll run where I was succored.”’ 


What this first spring must 
have been to these pilgrims we 
can readily imagine, when they 
beheld the gray hill-sides and 
snow-bound valleys covered 
with verdure and bloom, and 
“replenished with the thick 
woods and high trees,’’ that 
called forth the admiration of 
that quaint and amusing chron- 
icler, Francis Higginson. 

Other poetesses there were 
later, among them the patriotic 
Mercy Warren, daughter of 
James Otis of Barnstable, and 
wife of James Warren, some- 
time president of the Provin- 
cial Congress of Massachusetts. 
Mrs. Warren was addressed by 
her intimate friend, Mrs. Win- 
throp, as Philomela. Not only 
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did she write a number of poems and 
tragedies abounding in the classical allu- 
sions so common at that time, but politi- 
cal reveries in verse engaged her pen, 
and spirited attacks upon the manners 
and customs of the day, in which 


‘** India’s poisonous weed 


Long since a sacrifice to Thetis made,"’ 


came in for a full share of her keen satire. 
Mrs. Warren also left a number of admir- 
able pen pictures of the great men of the 
day, clear, sharp and well drawn. It is 
pleasant to learn, from one of her letters 
written during the encampment at Cam- 
bridge, that she considered General Wash- 
ington ‘‘the most amiable and accom- 
plished gentleman both in person, mind 
and manners that she has ever met with,"’ 
and equally so to know that her first im- 
pression of Charles Lee was far less favor- 
able, and that she found him, with all his 
learning and ability, ‘‘ plain in his person 
to a degree of ugliness and careless even 
to unpoliteness.”’ 





GEN. JOHN CADWALADER WITH HIS WIFE’AND DAUGHTER. 
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Nor were the visits of the muse entirely 
confined to the colonial women of New 
England, as we learn that down in Penn- 
sylvania Elizabeth Fergusson was com- 
posing poetry about the same time, while 
Mrs. Deborah Logan, a little later, was 
writing both prose and verse, the former 
destined to survive the latter not only be- 
cause it is more excellent, but because it 
gives pictures of the times, a form of com- 
position whose value, like wine, increases 
with the years. Susanna Wright, Han- 
nah Griffiths, a granddaughter of the first 
Isaac Norris, and Mrs. Richard Stockton, 
were also among our early poetesses. The 
latter, born Annis Boudinot, a New Jersey 
woman, wrote such acceptable verses upon 
‘*Peace,’’ upon ‘* The Surrender of Corn- 
wallis,’’ and a triumphal ode to the com- 
mander-in-chief, that Washington wrote 
to thank her for her poems. These let- 
ters of Washington are among the most 
charming and playful to be found in 
his correspondence, and are only less in- 
teresting than those of Mr. and Mrs. 
Stockton, who respectively addressed one 
another as Lucius and Emilia. In a 
letter of Mr. Stockton’s, written to. his 
wife while in London, 
after describing a birth- 
night ball and some of 
the beauties present, he 
concludes by saying: 
«« But here I have done 
with the subject, for I 
had rather wander with 
you along the rivulets 
of Morven or Red Hill, 
and see the rural sports 
of the chaste little frogs 
than again be ata 
birthnight ball.”’ In 
another letter he 
speaks of his Emilia’s 
poems, desiring her to 
send him some of the 
pieces he most ad- 
mired, adding, «I 
shall like much to 
have them to spell over 
for my amusement on 
my passage home.”’ 
Although Mrs. Stockton was very mod- 
est about her effusions, and shrank from 
the notoriety of print, Mrs. Fergusson 
speaks of her, in one of her own poems, 
as the writer of many pleasing verses : 
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‘Here flow the good Emilia's strains 
In Morven's rural bowers.” 


One of Mrs. Stockton’s daughters, Julia, 
married the distinguished Dr. Benjamin 
Rush, and another, Mary, became the wife 
of Andrew Hunter of Virginia, who was 
publicly thanked by General Washington 
for his distinguished service in the battle 
of Monmouth. 

Elizabeth Fergusson did not write patri- 
otic verses, as she was allied by birth and 
marriage with the Tory side of the ques- 
tion, being the granddaughter of Lady 
Anne Keith, second wife of Sir Will- 
iam Keith, Penn’s last deputy governor, 
and the wife of Hugh Fergusson, British 
Commissioner of Prisoners. Weall know 
the story of Mrs. Fergusson having been a 
medium of communication between Gov- 
ernor Johnson and the American author- 
ities, with a view to the bringing about 
of peace negotiations in the early days 
of the Revolution, and the injustice done 
to herin consequence. We may not, how- 
ever, be familiar with an earlier phase of 
her life, when as Miss Graeme, of Graeme 
Park, her friendship with the Rev. Na- 
thaniel Evans led to a poetical correspon- 
dence between the pair 
which resulted in some 
very creditable verses. 
If the rhymed badin- 
age of this couple re- 
minds us, as it did the 
writers themselves, of 
the friendship between 
Swift and Stella, we 
must transpose our 
characters, as in the 
case of the American 
poets, it was the wom- 
an who carried off the 
palm by the keenness 
and brilliancy of her 
satire. Swift cruelly 
reminded Stella that 
her dancing days were 
over, and in verses ad- 
dressed to her upon her 
birthday, wondered 
how an angel would 
look at thirty-six ; but 
it was Miss Graeme, «‘ Laura,’’ who satir- 
ized some of her reverend friend’s foibles 
so cleverly in her ‘Country Parson,”’ 
that he was quick to recognize his own 
portrait in the dominie : 
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“Of manners gentle and of temper even, 
He jogs his flock with easy pace to heaven."’ 


Although the climate of the Province 
of Pennsylvania was less rigorous than 
that of New England, even here life among 
the early settlers was far from being lux- 
urious. We read ofa Mrs. Chandler «who 
came to Philadelphia at the first landing, 
having lost her husband on shipboard 
(probably from small-pox), and who was 
left with eight or nine children. Her 
companions prepared her the usual settle- 
ment in a cave on the river bank. So 
great was the sympathy felt for this lady 
that even the Indians brought her sup- 
plies and gifts, and later a Friend (mean- 
ing a Quaker) built a house and gave her 
a share of it.’? Yet how few complaints 
we find, how simply the record reads ! 
Gabriel Thomas, one of the earliest of 
Pennsylvania historians, dwells more up- 
on the climate, productions of the coun- 
try, characteristics of the natives, and the 
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improvements made up to 1696, which we 
are proud to say included « several good 
schools for the teaching of youth,’’ than 
upon the struggles and privations of the 
settlers. So much was this the case, that 
of these early voyages to Pennsylvania, 
when small-pox often ravaged the ship’s 
company, we find almost no detailed ac- 
count. Sometimes the fact is mentioned 
in a letter toa friend, as when James Clay- 
pole writes to Robert Turner that he hears 
that thirty-one persons had died of small- 
pox in William Penn’s ship. There were 
only one hundred passengers in all. Else- 
where Townsend and Story tell us that 
the proprietary, himself, assisted good Dr. 
Thomas Wynne in the care of the sick 
and dying during the voyage. 

The «‘contented mind’’ of the old adage 
must have provided these good people 
with a ‘‘ continual feast,’’ when there was 
little else to serve, and we cannot but 
admire the thankful spirit of Elizabeth 
Hard, who, when she arrived 
in Philadelphia with her hus- 
band, rejoiced and considered 
it an especial Providence to 
find her sister, Alice Guest, 
whom she had not seen for 
years, the latter living quite 
sumptuously in her own cave 
by the river bank, where 
Elizabeth and her husband 
were entertained. Of her 
own share in the building 
of her home, her niece, Deb- 
orah Morris, thus quaintly 
tells : 

‘* All that came wanted a 
dwelling and hastened to 
provide one. As they lov- 
ingly helped each other, the 
women set themselves to 
work that they had not been 
used to before; for few of the 
first settlers were of the la- 
borious class, and help of 
that sort was scarce. My 
good aunt thought it expe- 
dient to help her husband at 
the end of the saw, and to 
fetch all such water to make 
mortar as they then had to 
build their chimney. At 
one time being over-wearied 
therewith, her husband de- 
sired her to forbear, saying, 
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came into the tent, and had caught a fine 
large rabbit, which she thankfully re- 
ceived and dressed as an English hare. 
When her husband came to dinner, being 
informed of the facts, they both wept with 
reverential joy, and ate their meal, which 
was thus seasonably provided for them, 
in singleness of heart.’’ 

Another woman, it is said, carried the 
hod for her husband while he was build- 
ing their house at the southeast corner 
of Fourth and Chestnut streets. It is 
interesting to know that relics of these 
Pennsylvania cave-dwellers have been pre- 
served even to this century, one of the 
descendants of Mrs. Hard having, says 
Watson, ‘“‘a very pretty chair, low and 
small, which had been a sitting-chair in 
that cave.’’ 

Many of these women, who endured 
hardness for conscience sake, and for the 
love of husbands and fathers, who had 
brought them to these shores, were doubt- 
CATHERINE V. R, SCHUYLER. less worth their weight in gold; but it is 
not recorded of all that this exact meas- 





‘thou, my dear, had better think 
of dinner;’ on which, poor wom- 
an, she walked away, weeping 
as she went, and reflecting on 
herself for coming here, to be 
exposed to such hardships, and 
then not know where to get a 
dinner, for their provision was 
all spent, except a small quan- 
tity of biscuit and cheese, of 
which she had not informed her 
husband; but thought she 
would try which of her friends 
had any to spare. Thus she 
walked on towards her tent, 
(happy time when each one’s 
treasure lay safe therein), but 
was a little too desponding in 
her mind, for which she felt 
herself closely reproved, and as 
if queried with ‘didst thou 
not come for liberty of con- 
science,—hast thou not got it, 
—also been pro vided for beyond 
thy expectation ?’ which so 
humbled her, she on her knees 
begged forgiveness and preser- 
vation in the future and never 
repined afterwards. 

‘‘When she arose, and was 
going to seek for other food 
than what she had, her cat MRS. JOHN JAY. 
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ure of appreciation was meted out to 
them, as in the case of Sarah Morris. Of 
her we read, that when she married Joseph 
Richardson, her father placed her in one 
scale, balancing her weight with gold in 
the other for a marriage dower. The 
family chronicle quaintly adds that the 
bride was of exceeding small stature. Of 
this ancestry was probably descended 
Mary Richardson, the first wife of Colonel 
Clement Biddle, whose face presents a 
charming combination of girlish vivacity 
and friendly decorum. 

It was the second Mrs. Clement Biddle 
who was with her husband at Valley 
Forge, and there provided General Wash- 
ington and his staff with such a delectable 
dinner that the order to have the officers’ 
wives leave the encampment was recon- 
sidered in her case, proving that the he- 
roes of the Revolution were not insensible 
to the seductions of such good cheer as a 
notable Philadelphia housewife knew how 
to set before the masculine devourer. 

If in the days of the early settlement 
there were to be seen in Massachusetts 
and Pennsylvania attractive and romantic 
figures, through all the colonies we find 
the faces and voices of women lending 
softer shadings to the rugged scenes of 
pioneer and revolutionary life. Many of 
these women were the wives and daugh- 
ters of colonial governors, secretaries and 
chief-justices, patroons and landed pro- 
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prietors. Being of good birth and breed- 
ing, and equipped with whatever intel- 
lectual training was deemed suitable fora 
woman in those days, they not only 
brought comfort and the sunshine of hap- 
piness into the early homes of America, 
but also a certain refinement and elevation 
of thought which are often a woman's 
benefaction to the dignity and charm of do- 
mestic life. When we look into the faces 
of some of these colonial dames, as they 
have come down to us in the portraits of 
the time, and read there the strength, 
nobility and self-restraint that the lines 
disclose, we realize how much these 
women contributed toward the character- 
building that rendered the Revolutionary 
period an almost phenomenal epoch in 
the history of nations. 

Nor were beauty and grace lacking 
among these women, as appears from such 
portraits as those of Mrs. William Plum- 
stead, born Anne McCall; of Mary Ran- 
dolph,of Virginia, afterwards Mrs. Archi- 
bald Cary ; of Mary Brientnal, later Mrs. 
William Peters; of Anne Francis, the 
mother of a gallant Revolutionary sol- 
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dier, Colonel Tench Tilghman; of Mrs. 
John Cadwalader, and Mrs. Philip Schuy- 
ler, the former Elizabeth Lloyd, of Wye 
House, Maryland, the latter the «sweet 
Kitty V. R.’’ of General Schuyler’s youth- 
ful fancy, destined to become his heroic 
wife. Not least in this portrait gallery of 
beauty is Williamina Wemyss, wife of 
William Moore, of Moore Hall, Pennsyl- 
vania, ancestress of a race of fair and 
much admired Williaminas; lovely Rhoda 
Marsh, the daughter of the first governor 
of Vermont, whose husband, Thomas Pit- 
kin, was drowned before her eyes in the ro- 
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mantic but treacherous stream that flowed 
by her mountain home; and Mrs. John Jay, 
whose face was so exquisite that, like 
Marie Antoinette’s, it defied the skill of 


the best French artists of the day. With 
whatever feminine charms these pictures 
are possessed there are also to be found 
marks of the restrained power and heroic 
endurance that trained sons for useful- 
ness in the council and the field, and up- 
held and inspired husbands and brothers 
in hours of stress and trial. 

Small touches sometimes give us the 
keynote to the situation, as when we read 





















of how Jane Randolph, as a bride, rode 
behind her husband, Peter Jefferson, to 
his pioneer home in the primeval forest, 
she having been bred in whatever luxury 
belonged to the colonial life of Virginia 
in her day; or gather from family records 
some idea of the mingled austerity and 
affection of that home life in which the 
boy George Washington grew into noble 
manhood. More than history reveals to 
us we wish to know of the mother, who 
in girlhood was the belle and beauty of 
the country side; but who in her early 
widowhood devoted all her time and 
thought to the training of her children 
and the management of the estate that 
had been left to them. What the son 
owed to his mother, his own words have 
told us ; but what Franklin, the Adamses, 
Patrick Henry, and many other great 
men of the time derived by inheritance 
and training from superior mothers, we 
are often only able to conjecture by read- 
ing between the lines of the all too scant 
chronicles. 

When full and detailed letters and dia- 
ries have been preserved, as in the case 
of the Winthrops, Pembertons, Morrises, 
Logans, Hopkinsons and others, we real- 
ize our privilege and scan with delight 
the quaint pictures of the period, sym- 
pathizing with Mrs. 
James Pemberton, 
when she writes to 
herabsent husband of 
how the British have 
broken into «“ The 
Plantation,’ burnt 
her winter fire-wood 
and trampled her 
vegetable garden, 
and enter into Mrs. 
Hopkinson’s pleas- 
ure when her son 
Francis tells her of 
his cordial reception 
by his English rela- 
tives. Mrs. Thomas 
Hopkinson belonged 
to the English John- 
sons and Hydes, the 
latter Queen Anne’s 
people; and Francis 
Hopkinson’s letters 
from England are 
full of interesting de- 
tails of life at Hartle- 
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bury Castle, the residence of the Bishop 
of Worcester, of English sayings and do- 
ings, and of encountering Benjamin West 
and other friends in London. 
Occasionally, girlish laughter and frolic 
illuminate the pages of some old record, 
as when Lucinda, in her «Journal of a 
Young Lady of Vir- 
ginia,”’ tells of how 
she and Millie Wash- 
ington were minded 
to eat after they had 
decorously retired to 
their room for the 
night, and having 
taxed their diges- 
tions with a dish of 
bacon and beef, and 
after that with a bowl 
of sago cream, were 
about to enter upon 
the delights of a noc- 
turnal «‘apple pye,”’ 
when Mr. Corbin 
Washington, in his 
wife’s short gown 
and petticoat, and 
Mrs. Washington, in 
her husband’s coat, 
burst in upon the 
scene and gave the 
youthful revellers a 
fine fright, after 
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which they all settled down to enjoy the 
‘‘apple pye’’ together. 

It may sound like a confession of weak- 
ness, but I confess that there are few things 
that give me more genuine satisfaction 
than to read of the pleasures of these 
ancestors of ours. Their lives were so 
full of hardness and privation that it 
is a relief to turn to a brighter page and 
read of a wedding, a dinner, or some 
merry-making or love-making that be- 
guiled the passing hour, as when young 
Mr. Porter’s best man stole away his fair 
bride, Elizabeth Pitkin; or when Miss 
Sarah Eve complained in quaint girlish 
phrase of Dr. Shippen’s caresses, because 
they «‘decomposed the economy of her 
handkerchief, disordered her high roll, 
and ruffled the serenity of her counte- 
nance ;’’ or of how the naughty Phila- 


delphia girls, among them Mary Chew, 
Williamina Smith, and her cousin, Will- 
iamina Bond, tripped off to Tory balls, 
all unmindful of what future generations 
Looking 


might think of their conduct. 
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into the beautiful faces of some of these 
girls of the olden time, reproach finds 
no place, but rather the admiration and 
love that inspired a later poet of New 
England; and the descendants of these 
fair girls may wonder with Dr. Holmes: 


‘‘ What if a hundred years ago 
Those close-shut lips had answered ‘no’ ?” 


Even when the course of true love did 
not run smooth, as when young Washing- 
ton sighed in vain for his ‘: Lowland 
Maid ;*’ or when Thomas Jefferson filled 
his letters to his friend, John Page, with 
rhapsodies upon the face and form of his 
unrequiting «: Belinda,”’ Rebecca Burnell; 
or when such sad stories as those of Re- 
becca Rawson, of Massachusetts, and Ev- 
elyn Byrd, of Virginia, transpire, we still 
recall their histories with interest, turning 
to them with the mitigated and chastened 
grief with which men and women are 
wont to approach the sorrows of others, 
especially when those others are separated 
from them by a century or more. 
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HERE now lies paralyzed in France 
an old man almost moribund, who 
has filled the eyes and mouth of the world 
for more than a quarter of a century. 
The closing years have been steeped in 
obloquy and disgrace, and when the wel- 
come release comes, for it is likely to 
come at any time, public interest will 
again recur with keen scrutiny to one of 
the great financial crimes of history, 
though a crime which has worked for the 
interests of civilization. 

Not many years ago ‘‘ Le Grand Fran- 
cais’’ was glorified as the «uncrowned 
king of France.’’ His people, who, more 
than any others, are idolaters of success, 
honored him in his line of greatness, as 
they honored their Victor Hugo. Hewas 
unique, the only one. The engineering 
folly of the Panama canal and its sordid 
pickpocket methods have laid this great- 
ness in ruins. The ruin of a majestic 
reputation is always pathetic. The pa- 
thos is tenfold when its downfall precedes 
physical death. The honorable fame of 
M. de Lesseps rested on the base of the Suez 
canal. The genuine facts of that success- 
ful enterprise tend to shatter the pedestal, 
even as Panama defaced the idol. True, 
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the Suez canal is an achievement so great 
as to have but few parallels. It is colos- 
sal like the pyramid of Cheops. And 
like that pyramid it cost the blood and 
tears of many thousands of poor wretches. 
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The brine, which flows through the great 
ditch, was not the only salt it knew. 
Stupendous a factor as it has proved in 
commerce and statecraft, and even yet we 
scarcely grasp all its consequences, the 
conditions under which it was carried to 
a final issue were criminal and scandal- 
ous. But the crime belongs to the ro- 
mantic and splendid side of things, just 
as the crime of Panama is rank with 
small villainies. The one was a deal in 
which the East and the West crossed 
swords, a game wherea half dozen pow- 
ers and principalities shook the dice-box. 
The other is a pyramid built of countless 
details of petty swindling and rascality, 
the robbery of the 
peasant’s stock- 
ing, of the wid- 
ow’s nite, of the 
orphan’s legacy, 
of the savings of 
the bourgeoisie, 
wholesale venal- 
ity, and the car- 
rion greed which 
fires the instincts 
of birds of prey. 

The idea of the 
Suez canal had a 
time-honored 
pedigree. Rame- 
ses the Great, 
who reigned dur- 
ing the August- 
an age of Egypt, 
1300 B.Cc., cut a 
water- way from 
the Nile to the 
Red Sea at the 
cost of 120,000 
lives. The desert 
swallowed this 
up in after years. Seven centuries later, 
Necho 11. conceived the plan of joining 
the two oceans. But according to the 
‘‘ Father of History,’’ the oracle which he 
consulted dissuaded him with the proph- 
ecy of dire results from the work. It 
would give the land to the barbarians, or 
in other words, so entangle Egypt with 
foreign interests as to imperil its safety. 
The Persians and the Ptolemies made 
partial excavations, and the Roman Tra- 
jan reopened the canal in the second 
century with a partial change of route. 
Again the desert destroyed it, and again 
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under Saracenic rule. 


it was restored 
The first Napoleon grasped the possibili- 
ties and ordered surveys to be made. 
Mehemet Ali, the founder of the Khedival 


line, coquetted with the fascinating 
thought. But the sagacity of this hard- 
handed and hard-headed old swordsman, 
one of the shrewdest men of his time, 
needed no oracle to forewarn him of what 
his grandson Ismail afterwards learned 
by fatal experience. Said Pasha, who 
preceded Ismail and left him a legacy 
worse than Pandora’s box, was the weak- 
ling beguiled by the honeyed tongue of 
Ferdinand de Lesseps, an engineer who 
had formerly been attached to the diplo- 
matic corps in 
Egypt. The 
Frenchman had 
been hatching 
this roc’s egg for 
twenty years. 
This was in 
1854. Said had 
delightful mem- 
ories of Paris, 
where he had 
been educated, 
and he loved 
Frenchmen. He 
was facile, im- 
pulsive and gen- 
erous. The wily 
engineer had no 
great trouble in 
persuading Said 
that there was 
an easy way of 
making his own 
name immortal 
and his country 
financially and 
politically pros- 
perous. It would not cost Egypt a sou, 
and fifteen per cent. of the gross pro- 
ceeds should flow into the viceroyal purse. 
It was to bea sort of alchemy like turning 
the yellow desert sand into gold-dust. It 
was only a short time before the French- 
man was en route for Paris with a precious 
document in his pocket, the charter of 
what was to be one of the most superb 
‘‘operations’’ in money on record. The 
concession granted, to M. de Lesseps and 
to the company to be formed by him, the 
monopoly of constructing and operating 
a ship-canal from Tineh, near the ruins 
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of ancient Pelusium, to the gulf of Suez. 
Instead of connecting the Red Sea with 
the Nile as of old, the plan proposed a di- 
rect line across the isthmus, almost north 
and south, passing through and utilizing 
the shallow lakes lying en route. This 
was based on the tentative surveys, made 
by order of the first Napoleon during his 
Egyptian campaign. In no sense was the 
arrangement a contract involving a mu- 
tual obligation. The viceroy was pledged 
to do nothing, pay nothing. At the end 
of ninety-nine years, during which time 
Egypt was to receive fifteen per cent. of 
the canal tolls, everything was to revert 
to the government, on its payment of 
whatever sum might be assessed by arbi- 
tration for improvements made on the 
banks, but not for the cutting of the 
canal itself. As there was no sweet water 
in the region, it was agreed that the con- 
cessionaires should be permitted to build 
at their own cost a canal from the Nile 
above Cairo to the ship-canal, to meet the 
needs of the laborers and for ultimate 
commercial uses. They were also to own 
for ninety-nine years, and free of tax for 
ten years, all the lands, not otherwise 
occupied, on the line of the sweet-water 
canal, which its irrigation would make 
fertile. To avoid an army of foreign mer- 
cenaries in Egypt, Said exacted the right 


of furnishing laborers if he chose, at the 
expense of the company. In this expense 
were to be included not only pay and 
rations, the details of which were settled, 
but ample medical and hospital facilities 
and free transportation. 

All these conditions were to be finally 
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valid only on the sanction of the Sultan, 
who was the suzerain, and this consent 
de Lesseps and his associates must obtain 
with their own backsheesh, the all-im- 
portant solvent at Stamboul. It is nec- 
essary to bear these facts clearly in mind 
to understand the modus operandi of the 
merciless swindle afterwards perpetrated, 
an object lesson in the fine art of finan- 
ciering. So much for the prologue, and 
now the curtain rises on the first act of 
the stupendous comedy. 

M. de Lesseps had got his concession. 
But it was another thing to raise two hun- 
dred million frances, the sum supposed to 
be needed, according to the figures of a 
magnificently sanguine engineer, to cut 
the greatditch. One 
may anticipate here 
by saying that the 
actual cost was a lit- 
tle less than four 
hundred and _ sev- 
enty-six million 
francs. European 
financiers were not 
credulous Saids, 
and then Said fan- 
cied he held the jug 
bythehandle. Eng- 
land and France 
were just getting 
their wind after the 
Crimean bear-hug. 
French capital had 
always been prover- 
bially averse to dis- 
tant harvest-fields, 
and this scheme was 
a startling novelty 
with all the tradi- 
tions against it. 
England looked 
very sourly at it, 
for it was fathered 
byaFrenchmanand 
the whole business 
was uncomfortably near to India. So 
London tightened the grip on her money- 
bags. German bankers, too, in those 
days were the thriftiest of skinflints, ut- 
terly without imagination. They had 


not been educated then to blind pools. 
What the grantee could raise among his 
friends was a paltry drop in the bucket. 
There was nothing to do, humiliating as 
it was, but to return to Cairo and take 
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a snap-shot at the happy-go-lucky Said. 
He proved an easy quarry. He loaned 
M. de Lesseps and his associates various 
sums finally aggregating 2,394,914 francs, 
which enabled them to make the prelim- 
inary surveys and pay other essential ex- 
penses. The viceroy was evidently warm- 
ing in his enthusiasm and they felt that 
they had the entering wedge in place. 
The first thing was to obtain an additional 
concession to enhance the value of the 
property, which was little better than the 
Spanish castle of the dreamer. The next 
pledge was the right to dig a second 
fresh-water canal, extending from near 
the intersection of the first with the 
marine canal, to Suez on the south and 
Port Said on the 
north. The lands, 
which could bethus 
fertilized by the 
Nile-water—and it 
only needed this 
to make the desert 
blossom like the 
rose — were to be 
theirs on a ninety- 
nine-year lease, 
with the privilege 
of selling irrigation 
to all comers. In 
1860 the conces- 
sionaires were 
again without a 
franc and in debt 
nearly three mill- 
ion francs to the 
grantor of the con- 
cession. The pros- 
pect seemed nearly 
hopeless. The sub- 
scription books had 
remained open in 
Paris since Novem- 
j ber 1858, as barren 
as the desert sands 
themselves. They 
determined to make Said irrigate this ster- 
ility. So they importuned him with such 
incessant pleas of +‘ non possumus,’’ with 
such emphasis on the value to him of help- 
ing them, that he was induced to do a very 
extraordinary thing. He actually sub- 
scribed and paid for, or agreed so to do. 
177,662 shares out of 400,000, the total 
company stock, the nominal amount be- 
ing 17,764,200 francs. In other words, he 
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entered into obligations to contribute 
largely to the building of an enterprise 
in which he was originally to have been 
a partner as payment for the concession. 
This magnificent subscription at the head 
of the Paris books dazzled the public eye 
and fresh capital at once began to pour 
into the company coffers. 

But Said was a pauper in cash. Abbas, 
his predecessor, had squeezed the Egyp- 
tians with both hands, from pasha to peas- 
ant, All the public moneys he had di- 
verted to his private use, and buried the 
plunder in secret hoards or squandered it 
on his harem favorites. There ought to 
have been two hundred million francs in 
the treasury when Abbas was strangled 
in his own selamlik by the bow-strings 
of two mutes, supposed to have been sent 
by Nezle Hanum, Said’s sister, a brilliant 
Messalina, whose own story is one of 
the romances of Oriental crime. But the 
booty was missing, for the murdered Ab- 
bas had been provident. So the new vice- 
roy was not a little straightened for funds. 

The suave Frenchmen were at no loss 
for an expedient. They said His High- 
ness’s obligations would do. European 
Shylocks would readily discount them. 
They took the shape of treasury-warrants 














AT JUMNA. 


bearing interest at ten per cent. and pay- 
able in four annual instalments, the first 
due in December 1863. ‘These bonds, in 
their total, amounted with interest to 24,- 
705,734 frances, for which the viceroy was 
assigned a little more than two-thirds value 
in canal-bonds. This was irrigation with 
a vengeance, and company interests be- 
gan toblossom in the European money- 
markets, as the work progressed. Said 
died in 1863 and was succeeded by his 
nephew Ismail, a prince of immense pri- 
vate fortune. Here was unexpected fat- 
ness, and the impecunious canal-man- 
agers, reduced again to the last piaster, 
beat their brains for a device whereby to 
fasten their rapacious talons on the treas- 
ure-trove. They assured Ismail that one 
of the sweet-water canals was needless. 
They feared that dispute over jurisdiction 
of property on its banks would cause 
endless domestic trouble in Egypt. They 
would generously retrocede their claim (!) 
in this particular, if the Khedive, which 
title had been adopted by the new vice- 
roy, would agree to complete the other 
sweet-water canal at his own cost, the 
company retaining all rights of property 
and usufruct. 

The colossal impudence of this sugges- 
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tion was its best guar- 
anty of success. Is- 
mail was disposed to 
signalize his acces- 
sion to the throne by 
the munificence of an 
Oriental prince who 
hoped to play the part 
ofaHaroun. He had 
views of far-reaching 
enterprise and ambi- 
tion, and perhaps ide- 
alized the benefits of 
the canal to Egypt, 
little suspecting it 
would prove the main 
factor of his final ruin. 
Unfortunately he was 
not haunted by the 
ghosts of his grand- 
father, Mehemet Ali, 
and his far-back predecessor, Pharaoh 
Necho. He assented to the proposal and 
thus practically put fifty million francs 
more in the canal treasury, The situation 
then was this: The concession of the 
canal had been given on condition of its 
costing Egypt nothing, and the receipt 
of fifteen per cent. of the tolls when com- 
pleted. With scarcely a quarter of the 
work done, the government had been in- 
duced to contribute twenty-five million 
francs in cash, and now agreed to be at 
the cost of an all-essential adjunct of the 
enterprise. 

We can now easily fancy the vigilant 
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AN ENGLISH TROOPSHIP ON THE SMALLER LAKE. 





Frenchmen inspired 
to believe that they 
could play with load- 
ed dice. 

The Khedive might 
assume himself rea- 
sonably safe from fur- 
ther exaction. But 
this Oriental, though 
his commercial expe- 
rience had beenvaried, 
had not yet gauged 
the Occidental capac- 
ity of absorption, 
when there were so 
many millions in 
sight. Timerolled on, 
ditch-digging with 
bare- handed Arabs 
was slow work, money 
was getting scarce. It 
will be remembered that the concession 
limited its own validity by calling forthe 
endorsement of the Porte. The canal- 
financiers had utterly ignored this and 
pushed on without the use of any back- 
sheesh in the Sultan's divan. Practically 
the concession was worthless, if the suze- 
rain chose to interfere. The reader will 
also note that the canal was being ex- 
cavated by the work of fellaheen forced 
to the ungrateful toil under the corvée, or 
forced levy, large numbers of them under 
fifteen years ofage. The canal-taskmast- 
ers drove them, Eastern fashion, with the 
courbash, or hippopotamus - hide whip. 

They had failed to provide 
as they had agreed for these 
wretched serfs. Medical 
and hospital service were 
of the worst, rations and 
wages miserable, and the 


PASHA. 


* a latter irregularly paid, shel- 
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ter insufficient, tools scanty 
and of the crudest form. 
The sand was scooped with 
linked palms into the hods. 
The poor wretches perished 
like flies under the burn- 
ingsun. Thecompany had 
not yet imported steam- 
dredges and other labor- 
: saving machinery. 
~ The sufferings of the ca- 
ms . nal-workmen sent a thrill 
of pity and indignation 
through Europe. In Eng- 
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land philanthropy got a fillip from polit- 
ical interest. John Bull loves to yoke sen- 
timent with selfishness. Hehad watched 
with growing uneasiness the progress of 
that short cut toIndia. There was an ex- 
cuse now to interfere. So Downing street 
pulled the strings that worked the puppets 
at Stamboul. Great pressure was put on 
the Porte to nullify theconcession and thus 
stop the barbarities, which were scandaliz- 
ing Europe. But while the Sultan feared 
England, he could not afford to offend 
France, for the Gallic cock had now begun 
to crow over the great French enterprise 
in Egypt. The long-delayed backsheesh, 
too, clinked on the banks of the Bosporus. 


r 


was ruined. The audacity of this plea 
may be appreciated in the facts that water 
was rushing into the canal now in floods, 
that the engineering conditions made 
steam machines indispensable, and that a 
large outfit of dredges was surreptitiously 
stored in France, waiting order of ship- 
ment. Most of the fellah labor would in 
any cas€ soon become useless. The canal- 
managers figured a portentous schedule 
of damages and asked Ismail to settle. 
The Egy ptian ruler protested and argued, 
but the vampires would not loose their 
grip. The dispute increased in violence 
and became the talk of Europe. Ismail 
dissembled with a haughty front, but he 
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The Padishah compromised. The conces- 
sion was made good, but with this went 
an order to the Khedive to discontinue 
the corvées. 

Here was now the hook on which a fat 
grievance could be hung. The Khedive 
was made responsible for the action of 
Turkey, though its endorsement was an 
essential clause in the Said concession. 
The French journals in the pay of the 
canal raised a furious outcry, ignoring 
the fact that Egyptian labor had been 
optional with the Khedive. They branded 
any withdrawal of the fellaheen as a fatal 
violation of contract, treating that as an 
iron-bound agreement, which had never 
been more than a concession. The canal 
party beat their drums and tom-toms 
without ceasing, and clamored that, with- 
out forced Egyptian labor, the enterprise 


was already beginning to quake. His 
position with the Porte was very delicate, 
for he was in the thick of a negotiation 
on which his heart was set. 

This was for the issue of an imperial 
firman to make the Egyptian succession 
strictly hereditary in his immediate line, 
vice the Mohammedan law of descent to 
the eldest of the family, inclusive of col- 
laterals. While this was pending, he 
could not afford disagreeable entangle- 
ments. So he consented that the French 
Emperor should arbitrate the issue. 
Whether or not he knew that M. de 
Lesseps was blood-kin to Eugénie, and 
armed with irresistible back-stair influ- 
ence, one can only conjecture. But Ismail 
was an ardent admirer of the swelling 
image stuffed with sawdust, which then 
made Europe quake. The Second Empire 
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was at the apex of its prestige and splen- 
dor. Napoleon was the ideal on which 
Ismail wished to form himself, and Paris 
to him was more sacred than Mecca. He 

could surely trust his cause to the justice 
of so magnificent a sovereign, if his home 
was on the banks of the Seine. 

Napoleon consented to act and his ver- 
dict came with amazing promptness. It 
struck the wretched Khedive like a bolt 
from the blue. It 
allowed the canal 
company more than 
it had first claimed. 
The counts and 
grounds of the Im- 
perial decision may 
be thus briefly sum- 
marized : 

Firstly, Napoleon 
decided that the pro- 
vision relating to 
the supply of Egyp- 
tian labor was of the 
natureof acontract, 
and that Ismail was 
responsible for the 
consequences of its 
violation. He as- 
sessed the loss to 
the canal company 
at thirty-eight mill- 
ion francs, commit- 
ting himself to the 
monstrous proposi- 
tion that it would 
cost that additional 
sum to complete the 
canal by the finest 
labor -saving ma- 
chinery of the 
world, in the place 
of hand labor, 
though the latter 
was now worthless unless the workmen 
could be transformed into beavers and 
muskrats. 

Secondly, it was found that the retro- 
cession of their rights (!) in the sweet- 
water canal by the company, deprived 
them of large prospective benefits through 
the sale or lease of irrigated lands, and 
of an income through water-tolls. The 


Khedive was to pay the company the 
amount it had spent on this canal, ingeni- 
ously figured by their book-keepers at 
seven and a half million francs, which 
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with interest swelled to a round ten 
million. He was also mulcted six million 
francs for the suppositious loss of water- 
tolls; and thirty million francs as the 
probable future value of the lands, which 
would have been created by the finished 
canal. In other words, the company had 
been granted the privilege of making 
worthless lands valuable and owning them 
on condition of doing certain work. This 
work they had been 
unable to complete 
and they had gota 
quittance at their 
own wish. Now, be- 
cause Ismail had 
granted their re- 
quest, he was de- 
clared to owe them 
on this count forty- 
seven and a half 
million francs. 

The award aggre- 
gated the enormous 
total of eighty-four 
million francs. 
Such was French 
justice. We may 
fancy Ismail going 
to bed that night 
with a bad _ head- 
ache, his faith in 
human nature ut- 
terly wrecked. But 
the cash award was 
not the end. The 
usufruct of the sec- 
ond sweet-water ca- 
nal in both its 
branches was in- 
vested in the com- 
pany, with right to 
sell water-privi- 
leges, and the sole 
control of lands, while the Egyptian gov- 
ernment was condemned to all the ex- 
pense of completing the work and keep- 
ing it in repair. Even with all this the 
company-managers were not satisfied, for 
they had tasted blood. Appetite was 
sharpened, and not glutted. They grum- 
bled because some of their just rights 
had not been included in the original 
claim. Among these was the possible 
value of the take of fish in the aban- 
doned canal. <A new bill was formulated, 
and again Ismail made bitter protest. 
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They suggested arbitration once more. 
This sinister name was a loaded gun. 
The allegory of Captain Scott and the 
coon was reénacted in an Oriental set- 
ting. The frightened viceroy threw up 
his hands, for another arbitration meant 
the sweeping of Egypt from under his 
feet. «* By the beard of the Prophet, and 
blessed be that Holy Name for ever,’’ we 
can fancy the Khedive saying, «‘ Effendis, 
I surrender. Have what you will—and 
give me a receipt in full.’’ Had Ismail 
known Poe, he might 
well have saluted the 
ravenous corporation 
with the well-known 
verse : 


Take thy beak from out my 
heart, and take thy form 
from off my door.” 


The ultimatum by the 
modest claimants was 
an additional thirty 
million franes, and at 
the end they extorted 
ten million more from 
their prey by a most in- 
genious land swindle. 


THE ENTRANCE TO THE CANAL 





The liq uidation of ABBAS PASHA THE PRESENT KHEDIVE 








AT PORT SAID. 





these enormous balances, stipulated to be 
paid in cash, not only beggared the Khe- 
dival treasury, but the victim was obliged 
to give up the coupons of his canal-bonds 
running down to 1895, the face value be- 
ing one hundred and twenty-five million 
francs. It is estimated by competent ex- 
perts that, first and last, the Suez canal, 
which was to have been excavated free 
of cost to Egypt, will have cost that coun- 
try about five hundred million francs 
when the last obligations mature, more 
than the official figures 
of the total expense of 
the work. The cash 
amount contributed 
was 132,457,306 francs. 
It goes without saying 
that under the encour- 
agement of the iniqui- 
tous award, which gave 
the company bloated 
cash-boxes, there was 
no difficulty in market- 
ing the canal-bonds in 
the European money- 
centers, and prosecu- 
ting the work to a suc- 
cessful issue. Is not 
one justified, then, in 
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stigmatizing the financial administration 
under which the Suez canal was excavated 
and made commercial as one of the most 
gigantic robberies of history? Indeed, 
is there anywhere a parallel to it? 

The canal was completed in 1869. The 
world resounded with congratulations of 
‘“finis coronat opus,” which might be 
translated ‘‘the end justifies the means.”’ 
When the end crowned the work, the 
magnanimous Oriental, who had swal- 
lowed his medicine like a man, plundered 
as he had been on an unprecedented scale, 
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But the end, which crowned the work for 
the Khedive, was not this gorgeous finale. 
That end was the death-blow to Egyptian 
foreign commerce. It was the diversion 
of the tolls, which the country had exacted 
from the world’s trade, into the cash-box 
of the successful bandits who operated 
under the mouth-swelling title of La Com- 
pagnie Universelle du Canal Maritime de 
Suez. It was foreign domination, made 
an irresistible temptation to other peoples. 
It was his own ruin, for the Suez canal 
was the largest factor in the deposition 
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determined that that coronation should 
shine so resplendently as to forbid the 
world forgetting it soon. The inaugura- 
tion of the canal on November 20, 1869, 
was made the occasion of such festivities 
as outdid the traditions of Haroun-al- 
Raschid and Akbar. All the royalties 
and notables of Europe were there. A 
friend of the writer, then a high official 
of the Khedive, described the féte as 
transcending the wildest dreams of the 
‘‘ Arabian Nights.’’ It cost Ismail twenty- 
one million dollars to transform Cairo 
into Fairyland tor a month. 


of the man who had been robbed to pay 
for the work. It not only impoverished, 
but dethroned Ismail Pasha. The old ora- 
cle, which, in the days of Egypt’s great- 
ness, frightened Pharaoh Necho, spoke 
with no lying tongue. Such was the ex- 
ploit which made Count de Lesseps +: Le 
Grand Frangais."’ 

Now, by the irony of fate, an instru- 
ment of power forged by a Frenchman, 
with such questionable tools, for the ag- 
grandizement of France, has slipped away 
from France, into the hands of another 
nation. 























HE Russian sailor has recently made 
some little stir in the world. Dur- 
ing the spring and the summer we saw 
a great deal of him at the seaports of the 
North Atlantic coast, and we particularly 
admired his martial presence and sol- 
dierly deportment as he paraded the 
chief thoroughfare of the Empire city. 
We next heard of him in Toulon, the 
recipient of a whole nation’s hospitality, 
overwhelmed with adulation and surfeited 
with attentions. Lastly we learn that his 
master, the Czar, has extensive plans for 
securing, in common with the French 
republic, a naval supremacy in the Medi- 
terranean and that the establishment of 
a Russian coaling station on the French 
coast is in contemplation. 
In the opinion of all careful observers 
of contemporary Russian affairs, the réle 











which the Russian sailor is destined to 
play in the near future can only be sec- 
ondary to that of the Cossack himself. 
Not since Peter the Great has a Russian 
ruler evinced as deep an interest in the 
growth of Russia’s navy as Alexander I11., 
and at no previous period has the ex- 
penditure in this branch of the service 
equalled that of the past decade. Russia 
now possesses the third strongest navy in 
the world. It is the dream of the present 
Czar—his cousin, the Grand Duke Michael 
Alexandrovitch, said as much while in 
New York recently—to place her sea 
power on an equal footing with that of 
Great Britain. He feels that without this 
the colossal northern empire will never 
work out her destiny and secure an outlet 
to the southern seas, so necessary to the 
development of her industries and the ex- 
tension of her commerce. 

It is in line with this programme that 
the small seaport of Libau on the Baltic 
has been turned into a port of war, with 
a well fortified harbor, docks, arsenals and 
43 
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accommodation for a large fleet. The new 
harbor was opened by the Czar in person 
last summer amid solemn festivities, and 
the fact escaped none of his entourage 
that he considered its construction an im- 
portant step in the fulfilment of a gigantic 
plan of naval aggrandizement. Libau 
menaces both K6énigsberg and Dantzic, 
and even Stockholm. It will prove an 
all-important factor in the next war, as 
the rendezvous and headquarters of the 
Baltic offensive squadron. Sebastopol in 
the Black Sea and Vladivostock on the 
Pacific coast have also recently received 
extensive additions to their strength, and, 
to be brief, the signs are many that Russia 
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the defense of the ill-fated city and the 
glorious ending of their commanders, 
Admirals Korniloff and Nakhimoff. Of 
the Russian sailor’s personality in times 
of peace, of his daily routine and social 
life, I offer a brief sketch, based partly 
on personal observation and partly on in- 
formation derived from the most trust- 
worthy sources. 

Although Russia recruits her men-of- 
war’s men primarily in the so-called 
‘« primorski oblasti,’’ or districts adjoin- 
ing the littoral, the proportion of Finns, 
Esthonians and Letts is comparatively 
small, falling below five per cent. of the 
whole. The majority are great, blue-eyed, 
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MORNING PRAYER. 


has all along been quietly preparing for a 
future campaign that will tax her en- 
ergies, both on sea and land, to the ut- 
most. 

Of the fighting capacity of the Russian 
sailor I have little to say beyond the gen- 
eral remark that the history of his coun- 
try abounds with his deeds of heroism, 
from the days of Peter’s infant navy to 
the Russo-Turkish war of sixteen years 
ago. All familiar with the stirring epi- 
sodes of the siege of Sebastopol will re- 
call the share of the naval battalions in 


flaxen-haired fellows, with high cheek- 
bones that suggest a Tartar origin and 
the childlike gaiety, alternating with fit- 
ful melancholy which would seem to be 
the characteristic of all primitive races. 
There is, however, no lack of strength or 
determination on their bronzed features. 
Their occasional apathy, due to various 
causes, among others the innate fatalism 
of the Slav, and the influence of climate, 
is quickly replaced by energy at the call 
of duty. 

Before entering upon what, perhaps, I 















SAMPLING THE “ STCHI.”’ 


may call the distinctly characteristic part 
of my subject—the Russian sailor’s way 
of lightening the tedium of long sea 
voyages—I think that a few words may 
be acceptable with regard to his daily 
‘grind.’’ He is not altogether the tar 
we Americans know. Russian manners 
and customs differ essentially from those 
of other civilized countries, and are con- 
sequently unfamiliar to the outsider; and 
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many of the peculiar features of Rus- 
sian national life are visible in the naval 
service. 

The sailor's day begins at five A. M. 
At that hour the boatswain's whistle pen- 
etrates the remotest living-quarters of the 
ship, and rouses him to life and duty. 
Quickly the deserted hammocks are first 
lashed and then deposited on deck, to be 
deftly stowed away. The first thing the 
sailor looks for, if only by force of consti- 
tutional habit, is the hissing samovar of 
tea. An American tar would sing for his 
coffee, but he would not expect any oat- 


» meal, an equivalent of which, however, is 


served to the Russian under the name of 
‘« Kascha.”’ 

The meal is followed by prayer, a for- 
mality strictly observed by all hands, 
who form on deck for the purpose. It is 
an odd enough ceremony, the clergyman 
for the occasion being some member of 
the crew, a grade or so in rank above his 
comrades. Inasort of sing-song monotone 
he recites the Lord’s prayer, and when 
his voice dies away hundreds of hands 
reverentially make the sign of the cross. 
For to the Russian sailor, as to his com- 
patriot ashore, religion is more than an 
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SERVING OUT THE GROG. 


outward form. With it his patriotism— 
among the strongest of his traits—is in- 
separably entwined. Thus the same senti- 
ment leads him to revere the Czar, not as 
a monarch only, but as the incarnation 
of the national faith. 

From six until half past seven o’clock 
there are many little offices to be per- 
formed. If the ship be in port, the steam 
launch must make her regular morning 
shore trip to collect mails, execute the cap 
tain’s commands, and discharge any minor 
duties imposed by the officers ; the rest of 
the crew must prepare for «quarters ;"’ 
and arms, accoutrements and uniforms 
need careful overhauling. 

Eight o’clock sees the tasks accom- 
plished ; to roll of drum, to boatswain's 
whistle, the ready crew respond, falling 
rapidly into ranks on deck ; the word of 
conimand is given, and arms are presented 
to the blue St. Andrew’s cross upon a 
white ground which now floats overhead. 
On flagships, the full band plays as the 
colors are hoisted, and the strains of the 
Russian anthem, ‘‘ Boje tsaria Khrani,’’ 
swell upon the ear. 

The executive officer having received 


the report of the officer of the deck, and 
those of the engineer and others being 
also ready, each is formally presented to 
the captain, and then the officers them- 
selves are free to attend a highly impor- 
tant ceremony—breakfast in the ward- 
room. This, a comparatively light repast 
of tea and rolls, must be over before half 
past eight, to allow for morning drill. 
The latter comprises infantry tactics, 
seamanship and gunnery instruction, as 
orders may prescribe or circumstance 
suggest. Should the ship be at sea, torpe- 
do practice may be included. Proficiency 
is both exacted and displayed ; nothing 
half done will pass muster under any con- 
ditions, and officers and men are well 
aware of this. The standard of training 
in the Russian navy is high, and I think it 
safe to claim that in no other similar ser- 
vice do the men present so imposing an ar- 
ray when ashore in infantry formation. 
Doubtless, the inherent military charac- 
ter of the Russian people contributes to 
this result, which is furthered by the en- 
tente cordiale existing between all ranks. 
Officers and sailors have for one another 
an inborn sympathy which, while it 




















agreeably fosters relaxation in playtime, 
enhances discipline in hours of duty. 

«‘ All work and no play” is a bad rule, 
which finds no favor on board His Im- 
perial Majesty’s warships, and so morn- 
ing drill, like all other tasks, has an end- 
ing. Now ranks are broken, everyone is 
his own master for a time, and it was just 
at this period that I witnessed an episode 
which, though a daily occurrence aboard 
these vessels, is to the unaccustomed ob- 
server sufficiently entertaining to justify 
its description. One no longer finds it in 
the American navy. 

Should you want to know if it be near- 
ing eleven o'clock, just watch the faces 
of the crew and the movements of the of- 
ficer on duty. You will notice that an 
expectant restlessness takes possession of 
the sailors, who every instant turn their 
eyes involuntarily in the direction of the 
bridge. It is plain they are keenly antici- 
pating something, and your curiosity is 
aroused. There is also that in the officer of 
the deck which suggests the impending, 
whatever it may be. At length he faces 
around from his position on the bridge, 
whence he has been gazing seaward, and 


cries in ringing tones: ‘*Probu na 
verkh!’’* The words seem to ‘run 


through ’’ the crew like an electric shock, 
and a sea of faces turn in one direction. 
‘« What next?”’ you think ; but the word 
has been passed below, and the cook ap- 
pears, escorted by the chief boatswain, 
bearing on a tray a bowl of * borsch,”’ 
‘stchi,’’ or some 
other savory stew. 
Approaching the 
deck officer, who 
has meantime de- 
scended from the 
bridge, the courier 
of the kitchen sa- 
lutes, and proceeds 
with his superior 
to the captain. 
There is more sa- 
luting, and the 
captain, with a 
critical air, tastes 
the contents of the 
bowl. Theexecu- 
tive officer follows 
suit, and after him 


the officer of the 
deck. Of course I 
***The sample on deck!” 
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was no longer mystified, but there was 
more to learn. The steaming bowl was 
taken down to the officers’ wardroomi. 
It was merely a specimen of the men’s 
dinner, which is so appetizing that some 
is always kept on the sideboard with the 
‘‘zakouska’’—that collection of ante- 
prandial delicacies peculiar to the Russian 
table. 

I have said that I had more to learn, 
and it was this: a whistle rang out with 
an unmistakable note of command, and as 
if by magic, all hands off duty quickly 
gathered in the forward part of the ship. 
Their alacrity was remarkable. Aytoun 
said of the brave Duke of Montrose : 


He never walked to battle 
More proudly than to die. 


And an irreverent paraphraser added : 


He never polished pudding 
More voraciously than pie. 


Neither pie nor pudding, I can assert, 
was ever despatched with greater gusto 
than that with which these hearty blue- 
jackets drain their ‘‘charotchkas”’ of 
grog. They had assembled forward for 
this agreeable event, and may be seen in 
the illustration just as I saw them, form- 
ing an amphitheater of cheery humanity 
before the *: yandava,’’ a copper vessel 
containing liquor, and across which a nar- 
row piece of wood supports a couple of 
tin-cups known as ‘charotchkas.’’ The 
Russian equivalent for grog is a some- 
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what longer word, ‘‘otchischennaya vod- 
ka,’’ a spirit peculiar to the country, and 
which the sailors manage to swallow 
much more readily than the Anglo-Saxon 
can swallow its name. The roster is read, 
and the owners one by one respond. A 
genial quarter of an hour is this, an inter- 
lude of joking, mild horseplay, and good 
fellowship. Those who prefer to increase 
their bank account receive, in place of 
vodka, a credit of a few copecks. 

After this, the tar is supposed to have 
acquired an appetite, and so he goes below 
to do justice to his « stchi’’ or «‘ borsch.’’ 
On Fridays a dinner of fish is served in- 
stead. These dishes are simple, but in 
their preparation a degree of art is dis- 
played which the foreigner would find dif- 
ficult to imitate. ‘‘Borsch’’ is a kind of 
cabbage soup, and ‘‘stchi’’ is made of 
beets and meat ; but if the same materials 
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aiter meals and that the desire springs 
from a primal instinct of nature. Repose 
under such conditions is admittedly bene- 
ficial, and should its advocates seek to 
prove their theory, I cannot recommend a 
better illustration than the Russian sailor. 
Every day, for at least an hour and a half 
after dinner, he wooes and wins Morpheus. 
And what an incarnation of health, men- 
tal and corporeal, he is at all times! The 
surgeons on the Russian ships in New 
York, to which I for weeks together paid 
repeated visits, assured me that illness of 
any kind is almost unknown, and serious 
maladies quite unheard of. It is easy to 
credit this when one looks at the men 
themselves. 

Eight bells has sounded ; it is already 
seven good hours since the reveille first 
broke the stillness of the calm summer 
morning; much has since been accom- 





GUN DRILL. 


were given to an occidental cook, I strong- 
ly doubt whether he would arrive at a 
similar result. How it is done, I had 
not time to investigate, but by some 
mysterious process these plain dishes be- 
come luxuries. 

It is said that all animals like to sleep 


plished ; the backbone of the day’s toil 
is broken, and so here, in the ripe atmos- 
phere of full noontide, is room for rest 
and holiday. Under awnings, in chosen 
nooks and corners everywhere, in the 
shadow of great guns, in the lee of any 
friendly object which, like the great rock 
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in the desert, casts a grateful shadow over 
the land—or deck—in every imaginable 
attitude that conveys an idea of repose, 
lie stretched the brawny forms of sleeping 
seamen. 

At half past one the drills and other 
duties are resumed until five. The latter 


4 


DANCING THE 


hour hears the same whistle, and sees the 
same jovial crowd surrounding the ‘ yan- 
dava,’’ which signifies that the second 
ration of grog is being served out. The 
clink of the «‘charotchka”’ is a pleasant 
sound to the sailor’s ear, and a well known 
Russian drinking song, which goes very 
much as follows, refers to this incident of 
his daily life : 


Charotchka maya 
Serebrenaya ! 

Na zolotom blioudié 
Pastavlienaya ! 

(Oh, my little cup 
Of silver! 

Resting on a 

Tray of gold!) 


Sundown brings with it, for those not 
assigned to duty, a cessation of all work, 
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and then it is that the lighter side of the 
national character may be studied to full 
advantage. Drum and bugle announce 
the hauling down of the flag, and perhaps 
the boom of a sullen shore gun salutes 
the ear; but oftenest does the twilight 
hour approach for the wandering tar, 


“ TREPAK.” 


when, far from land, his horizon a monot- 
onous waste of sea and sky—just as it 
was yesterday and will be again tomorrow 
—he feels there is danger of melancholy 
if he does not dispel «‘ long thoughts’’ 
by joining in game, dance or song. As to 
the Russian sailor’s diversions, they are 
simple as his own nature. He isa strange 
compound of hopefulness, despondency, 
and gaiety. Such is, as I have already 
said, the heritage of his race, the key- 
note of his character, and it tinges his 
every action with an interesting individ- 
uality. 

The routine of ship life gives him suf- 
ficient leisure to freely indulge in those 
recreations he loves best. Dancing is a 
favorite fo’castle pastime, and seldom an 
evening passes without the « trepak.”’ 
This is a national dance, and in some 








respects suggests, as performed at sea, the 
old-time hornpipe of the British navy. 
An illustration shows the ‘trepak’’ in 
progress. The performer is watched bya 
critical group, equally ready with yells 
of disapproval or huzzas, according to the 
skill or clumsiness displayed. 

The dancer advances rapidly, stepping 
on his toes, alternately crossing his feet, 
and either curving one arm gracefully, 
fencer fashion, over his head, or resting it 
akimbo. Arrived at the end of the line, 
he begins to retreat, using a backward 
step with perfect precision, and alternat- 
ing his erect position with an almost sit- 
ting posture, nearly his entire weight 
resting on one leg, but both feet never 
ceasing to move with undiminished rapid- 
ity and accuracy. As he nears the start- 
ing end of the floor, he gradually raises 
himself to his original erect position, in 
which he concludes the figure, without 
having once lost the step or failed to beat 
time to the music. 

Needless to say, that such a dance is 
excessively fatiguing and that none but 
persons of hardy physique could for any 
length of time sustain it. It is usually 
danced to the air of the :‘ Kamarinskaya,”’ 
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A FAVORITE GAME, 











rendered by a sailor proficient in the con- 
certina, a favorite instrument with all 
hands. The ‘‘Kamarinskaya’’ is also 
set to words, and often, while the clatter- 
ing dancer goes up and down the middle, 
the spectators accompany, with mellow 
throats, the strains of the musical instru- i 
ment, 

No more popular game than the follow- 
ing is known to Russian sailors: From 
the rigging a rope is suspended which one 
of the men grasps in his left hand, while 
balancing on one foot. Then he is at- 
tacked upon all sides, cuffed, pushed and 
hauled, the object being to make him lose 
his hold of the rope, or put both feet upon 
the ground, either mistake being the sig- 
nal of his defeat. This, it will be seen, is 
a remarkable test of strength, and calls 
into play almost every muscle in the 
body. To watch the game is intensely 
exciting, for the man at the rope, in his 
efforts to retain his balance and retaliate 
upon his tormentors, is often in a most 
critical situation. A skilful performer 
will hold out for quite a while, his dis- 
comfitted assailants going down before 
his brawny fist or nimble foot in droves. 
‘* Jmurki,’’ also shown in our illustra- 














tions, depicts the Russian game of blind 
man’s buff, nearly as rough and ready, in 
its way, as our American football. It is 
not, however, open to the same objec- 
tions, for no one, I am sure, ever heard of 
a serious accident. It is really a combi- 
nation of blind man’s buff, catch-as-catch- 
can wrestling, and general rough and 
tumble play. The blind man has neces- 
sarily rather the worst of it, but he man- 
ages to accomplish surprising deeds in 
seizing and throwing his adversaries, the 
, tug of war coming when captor and cap- 
tive roll upon the deck, locked in each 
other's arms. 

These noisy but good-natured games 
are varied by gentler pleasurgs, and one 
may find, in secluded corners, solitary 
musicians discoursing national songs or 
playing on a concertina the beloved airs 
of the fatherland. No one can be aboard 
these warships at such times without feel- 
ing the fascination of the Slav music; 
the plaintive minor notes vibrate upon 
the air, filling the soul with an ecstasy of 
sadness and making the heart captive to 
their melancholy charms. ‘The grim sur- 
roundings may speak of possible strife, 
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of man's death-dealing ingenuity and the 
cruel arts of war, but the sweet Slavonic 
melodies seduce the senses into forgetful- 
ness of all disturbing elements and trans- 
port the mind to an Arcadia of primitive 
simplicity and peace. Ivan, not the ter- 
rible nor the warlike, but Ivan the pastoral 
and gentle, among his humble kin in a far- 
away inland commune, heedless of rest- 
less ambition and careless of the morrow, 
is the vision that obscures all others for 
the moment. The music rises, swells 
and dies away; you think only of the 
Russian virtues, and Russian vices are 
forgotten. 

Chief among the diversions of long 
cruises are theatrical entertainments, or- 
ganized through the codperation of officers 
and crew. The dramas given are not 
to be found in any ‘acting edition’’ in 
any language, but are evolved for the oc- 
-asion by amateur wardroom playwrights. 
The scenery is supplied by drawing upon 
all the available bunting ; the stage is the 
deck itself; the background and middle 
distance a ‘‘landscape’’ made up of na- 


tional flags, Russian cross, English jack, 
French tri-color, and stars and stripes 
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‘* JMURKI.” 


hanging side by side, in heterogeneous 
display. The wardrobe is composed main- 
ly of officers’ uniforms, supplemented by 
fantastic sashes and incongruous head- 
dresses. Our illustration shows a scene 
from one of these plays. 

An interested audience is grouped along 
either side of the space reserved for the 
stage, and the «overflow’’ is accommo- 
dated in various places, noticeably the 
rigging and the boats hanging from the 
davits. In one play the court of an imag- 
inary monarch of some Utopia is supposed 
to be ‘‘on the boards.’’ At the back of 
the stage is the king himself, attended by 
his immediate circle of advisers, the other 
officers of his household being in the fore- 
ground. ‘The prostrate figure of a man, 
lying before the throne, is a courier from 
a neighboring monarch, who, while de- 
livering his despatches, has been suddenly 
seized by an apparently fatal illness. In 
vain have the services of the court physi- 
cians, the royal magician, and other august 
and sapient dignitaries, been called into 
requisition. The stricken courier is, to 
all intents and purposes, as dead as a door 
nail, nor can even an intelligent diagnosis 
of his complaint be obtained from those 
who ‘ought to know.”’ 

In front of the recumbent figure will be 
seen two strange figures, with an abnor- 
mal growth of hair upon their faces and 
heads. One of these is a hermit, the 
other is the « dourak,”’ 


or village simple- 
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ton, a ‘‘ stock ’’ character 
in certain Russian plays, 
the typical all-around 
fool of the community, 
who has never had his 
hair cut or known a razor. 
Well, the court, from the 
king down, is in a quan- 
dary, until someone sug- 
gests, half jocularly, that 
the «‘dourak’’ be invited 
to give his opinion, when, 
as often in cases of great 
perplexity, the unex- 
pected occurs. 

The ‘‘dourak,’’ asked 
what remedies he would 
suggest in such a case, 
eloquently points to a 
table, upon which stand 
several bottles of vodka, 
one of which is handed 
him. Kneeling beside the seemingly 
defunct courier, the simpleton raises his 
head with one hand, applying the vod- 
ka bottle to the patient’s nostrils with 
the other. Mysterious transformation 
scene: the courier leaps to his feet, 
only to be seized by the ‘‘dourak,"’ the 
twain fiercely disputing for possession 
of the bottle, as the doctor is evidently 
determined not to be deprived of his « fee’’ 
—the solitary dram of vodka the vessel 
probably contains. The curtain is rung 
down amid uproarious merriment and ap- 
plause. 

Another scene of a favorite play hinges 
upon the tribulations of a fair betrothed 
maiden whose lover has failed at the last 
moment to put in an appearance. One 
of the youngest and best-looking of the 
sailors assumes the réle of the discon- 
solate bride-elect, who paces the stage, 
singing weird songs expressive of her 
despair. The wedding feast, spread upon 
the side-table, consists of several half- 
emptied bottles of wine left from the 
wardroom mess. A number of would-be 
substitute bridegrooms enter, to solicit the 
maiden’s hand, and whomsoever she ac- 
cepts is entitled to share with her the 
entire feast. Competition is keen, and 
toward the close of the scene generally 
degenerates into an indiscriminate scram- 
ble for the wine, in which the bride her- 
self is pretty sure to take a vigorous and 
most unfeminine part. Unnecessary to 














add that these scenes are never disgraced 
by acts of inebriety, since the wine is 
doled out in almost infinitesimal quanti- 
ties. 

Such are fair specimens of the simple 
plots of these primitive plays, the ex- 
tempore products of the jovial spirit of 
the moment, chiefly remarkable as show- 
ing the methods of the Russian tar seek- 
ing distraction from ennui. 

The old, old pastime, formerly so popu- 
lar with sailors, especially in the British 
navy, of celebrating ‘‘ crossing the line,’’ 
is still kept up in the Russian service. 
Shorn, however, of the brutal features 
which formerly distinguished it, this cere- 
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loaned their uniforms to the monarch's 
suite, and a gilt paper crown surmounting 
a wig of jute adorns the regal brow of 
the temporary tyrant. Concertinas are 
pressed into service, a portable throne is 
improvised, and, preceded by his prime 
minister and lord high executioner, sword 
in hand, the king is borne in grand pro- 
cession. 

Tribute is demanded all along the route, 
and the first to be called upon are the of- 
ficers. With the latter little difficulty is 
experienced, many a rouble attesting their 
fealty to the god of the ocean. But it 


sometimes happens that young sailors, on 
their first cruise, or older ones with a repu- 





A SCENE FROM ONE OF THE PLAYS. 


mony is mild, amusing and harmless. 

Sometime before reaching the equator the 
crew select two of their number to act as 
Neptune and his wife. The wittiest sailors 
are always chosen for this purpose. At 
last the day arrives, the sea monarch is 
duly crowned, his consort takes her place 
by his side, and henceforth Neptune rules 
the ship. With mock grandeur he issues 
his mandates, whimsical and grotesque 
in their inception. The officers have 


tation for thriftiness, have the hardihood 
to refuse contributions. Woe unto such, 
for the vengeance of the king is swift and 
sure! Dragged before the judgment seat, 
they hear the fiat which condemns them 
—they are to be forthwith soused in the 
very element which acknowledges Nep- 
tune’s sway. The king extends his tri- 
dent, the culprit is placed in an isolated 
position, and while a dirge is played upon 
the concertinas the sentence is carried 
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out, the dripping victim retiring amid the 
merciless laughter of the crowd. 

When the grand rounds have been 
made, the royal procession retraces its 
course to the « palace.’’ The comptroller 
of the household is called into counsel, 
and the plethoric purse carefully counted 
out. Then a feast is resolved upon, and 
the commissariat contracts to furnish the 
good cheer, the captain probably aug- 
menting the rejoicings by ordering an 
extra ration of grog served out. The brief 
reign of King Neptune, therefore, ends in 
a blaze of glory ; the festive board is sur- 
rounded by gay revellers, and after dark 
the ship is illuminated. 

I have already hinted at the Russian 
tar's ingrained religious feeling. This 
phase of his character is seen to best ad- 
vantage upon Sundays and those numer- 
ous Saints’ days which dot the calendar 
of the Greek church. He has no better 
friend thanthechaplain, <‘Batioushka,’’ 
— (little father) —the affectionate sobri- 
quet by which this minister is known to 
his flock, is a singularly appropriate one. 
Usually he is a large, dignified man with 
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the beard and bearing of a patriarch. 
Sometimes he is drawn from what is 
known in Russia as the « black,’’ or cel- 
ibate clergy, or he may belong to the 
‘‘white,’’ or secular priesthood, whose 
duty it is to marry. Ranking as an 
officer, the chaplain messes in the ward- 
room, and while thus formally separated 
from the mass of his constituents by the 
barriers of discipline and grade, he is 
still always in keenest sympathy and 
closest touch with them. 

Taken all in all, the Russian sailor has 
no just cause to bewail his lot. In many 
ways he is far better off than his brother 
on dry land and at the conclusion of his 
service can look forward to remunerative 
employment at home, an honorable dis- 
charge from the navy being considered 
the highest certificate of good character. 
He still belongs to the naval reserve, and 
is subject to the call of the Czar in time 
of war, but that he considers but a cause 
of congratulation, for when it comes to 
fighting for his country,‘‘right or wrong,”’ 
your Russian tar is truly a Tartar—who 
needs no scratching. 


# 
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GRAHAM’S 
By SEW 


CIGAR, on a cool, latticed veran- 
4 da in a warm evening in the 
tropics is an agreeable thing. But al- 
though all these conditions were his, Jack 
Graham seemied to be not altogether in a 
happy frame of mind. 

It was acharming spot, the broad veran- 
da of this particular bungalow. Easy 
chairs, low tables strewn with books, pa- 
pers and pipes, plants in odd Chinese jars 
here and there, and the huge mat curtains 
of the veranda pulled high, causing the 
square tiles to be arabesqued with flicker- 
ing patches of iridescent moonlight fil- 
tered through the gloom of thick banyan 
trees, all made a scene of loveliness. On 
the lawn great shrubs of tropic bloom threw 
a fragrance on the filmy, moonlit air—like 
the delicate scent on a lady’s sheer hand- 
kerchief, and one could hear in the dis- 
tance the odd, oriental cries of the sam- 
pan women in their boats, 


ALL 
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READ. 


But the master of this comfortable spot, 
stretched on his long veranda lounging 
chair, knocking an ash off his well-burnt 
cigar and surveying with disdain a singu- 
larly frivolous boutonniére which adorned 
the lapel of his evening dress, had a 
strange air of misery. Or, to put it rea- 
sonably, he appeared to be dismal. He 
had worked hard for eight long years, and 
his hour of vacation had come, and now 
that it was in his grasp, he wasn’t sure 
that he yearned for a vacation. 

He looked back over his past eight 
years, beginning with his out-grown love 
for Eleanore Metcalfe and ending with his 
hardly admitted yet steadily developing 
fondness for her sister. Eleanore had 
treated him rather badly. He had been 
young, in the service eight years back, 
and theirs had been only a tacit under- 
standing—that sort of understanding so 
binding on the man's side, so easy of dis- 
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solution on the girl’s. To break off this 
‘«flirtation,’’ Eleanore’s mother had called 
her home, and several years later a com- 
missioner of customs, new to Canton, had 
come out from home, bringing as his 
wife, of all the world—Eleanore Metcalfe. 
Eleanore was this time accompanied by 
her younger sister, Kittie. 

Kittie was a striking sort of girl and 
straightway made great friends with Gra- 
ham—somewhat, the latter thought, to 
her sister's discomfiture. Eleanore had 
for himself, always a gravely distant if 
friendly manner. Kittie was quaint and 
charming—a vivid, brilliant, impulsive 
girl, a contrast to Eleanore, who was of 
the wan and statuesque type—of a pale- 
ness that belied her really excellent health, 
and of a deliberateness in which any ap- 
proach to spontaneity had no place. Both 
were clever, captivating, conciliating. 

Kittie’s pronounced kindness to Jack 
was not without its fruit, and he found 
springing up in his heart toward her a 
kind of réchauffé of that ardent fire which 
had died out in him after Eleanore’s de- 
sertion. 

The commissioner, who was at the head 
of Jack’s service in Canton, was consider- 
ably older than his wife, rich, irascible, 
something of a Bluebeard, it was whis- 
pered, yet withal not a bad sort. By a 
strange sort of fatality he had taken a 
great liking to Jack, and Jack, oddly 
enough, rather liked the commissioner. 
They became, despite the difference in 
their ages, something of chums, and the 
commissioner was not unused to drop 
in of an evening fora ‘‘chin-chin”’ and to 
smoke one of Jack’s manilas on the bun- 
galow veranda. This was especially the 
case when Jack’s friend and fellow-occu- 
pant of the bungalow was absent. For 
Vivian Ladds, the commissioner always 
seemed to feel a kind of ursine contempt 
—a sentiment not calculated to inspire the 
young man to unusual brilliancy or self- 
complacency in the commissioner's pres- 
ence. Vivian, while imperturbable and 
really clever enough, possessed just those 
qualities which seemed especially irri- 
tating to a man of the commissioner’s 
peculiar temperament. 

Vivian was a handsome fellow, a true 
ladies’ man, dark, graceful, brilliant, pos- 
sessed of a thousand delicate mannerisms 
and careful courtesies, which ingratiated 


their owner into the favor of women. But 
he was insouciant, a trifle conceited, and 
not so much fond of, as, insistent upon, 
having his own way. His idea of his own 
value was, naturally enough perhaps, not 
slight, and the habitual air of serene sat- 
isfaction with which he carried himself 
was insupportable to the commissioner. 
He was the sort of man who had a sash 
for every day in the tropic year, and never 
went to the club after dinner. 

Graham was a tall, strong, fair man, 
with nothing especially noticeable about 
his face except the honest, steady look in 
his critical blue-gray and rather near- 
sighted eyes, and the fine shape of his 
well-turned chin. He was not handsome, 
and he was decidedly a man’s man. He 
was rather slow and sometimes dull, 
whereas Vivian was always quick and 
clever. Graham’s faults were not con- 
spicuous, but they were visible, and he 
had an unlucky habit of showing his 
worst side first. He neither sang, nor 
acted charades, nor did he dance much, 
and he was by no means a favorite with 
the fair sex. He was an admirable oar, 
but merely ordinary at tennis. Whereas 
Vivian couldn’t row a stroke, but always 
won at least five out of seven tennis 
handicaps a year, and his ‘“serving,”’ 
like the other things he did, was remark- 
able for its brilliancy. 

They kept bachelors’ hall together in 
the bungalow, which was an act of gen- 
erosity on Graham’s part, as he was pos- 
sessed of more than the ordinary income 
of the men in the imperial customs ser- 
vice, but it was Ladds who made the bun- 
galow renowned for its ‘high teas’’ and 
charming little dinners. 

As Graham lounged and smoked, he 
meditated in a kind of latent irritability. 
He was alone on the veranda. Vivian 
was dancing at the Christmas Eve bach- 
elors’ ball, from which he, Graham, had 
just broken loose. He had waltzed twice 
with Kittie, and he knew he couldn’t de- 
cently ask her for another waltz for at 
least an hour, soin a fit of irresolution he 
had lounged back to the bungalow—only 
a few rods away from the scene of rev- 
elry—and now he was burning tobacco 
and asking himself if he should accept 
his chance at a vacation. And if so, 
should he ask Kittie to marry him before 
he left, or reserve that pleasant task until 
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his return? By which it will be seen that 
the quenching of his first passion had ob- 
literated the quality of keenness from his 
love affairs. 

Graham had been in the service so long 
that he could have sent in his resignation 
had he liked, but he had no thought of 
resigning. 

As he groped around in the semi-dark- 
ness of the moonlit veranda, for matches, 
his hand touched something soft. He 
took it up. It was a lady's fan—delicate, 
scented with a kind of haunting, evanes- 
cent scent which it seemed to him he 


“HOW YOU MUST HATE ME!” 
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knew. He struck a match and lighted 
one of the globular veranda lamps hang- 
ing overhead and surveyed it critically. 
Yes—he knew that fan—he had been 
certain of it—it was a Watteau, odd, 
rather fragile—and it had belonged to 
Eleanore Mitchell. How came it here? 
He examined it closely. There were her 
initials on the little gold triangle that 
held the sticks in a rather limp embrace. 

Had Eleanore Mitchell been here this 
evening? Was there any truth in the 
vague rumors that had reached his ears 
that Mrs. Mitchell and Ladds were in- 
dulging in a more or less 
obvious flirtation ? 

It was true Vivian was 
often at the commissioner’s, 
but he had imagined, with 
a lover’s blindness, that 
Kittie was the attraction. 
He remembered Vivian had 
not left the bungalow until 
after himself that evening, 
an unusual circumstance 
when a dance was on. 

Graham put the fan back 
on the table, slowly, with a 
touch of scorn. Then he 
glanced at his watch, found 
that it was time for his next 
waltz with Kittie, straight- 
ened his tie and started forth 
under the banyan trees, re- 
solving in his mind to avail 
himself immediately of his 
prospective leave of ab- 
sence. As he turned out of 
the bungalow grounds, he 
tore off the objectionable 
boutonniére which had been 
impalpably irritating him 
all the evening and threw it 
far afield. He had resolved 
not to approach Kittie with . 

the momentous question 

until his return. 
Although he had 
waltzed three times with 
Kittie, the tropical even- 
ing was stili young when 
Graham, again in a fit 
of restlessness, emerged 
from the ball-room. Kit- 
tie had promised to al- 
low him to take her in 
to supper, and it was an 
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amusement that palled to stand around 
the walls of the hot ball-room and watch 
her dancing with other men. He cared 
neither enough for dancing nor for any 
other women to attempt soliciting waltzes 
from other sources. 

He walked out to the end of the deserted 
veranda—in his hand a rose Kittie had 
dropped. He was glad he had decided to 
go. He was tired and needed a change. 
If Kittie really loved him, she would 
miss him, which would be altogether de- 
lightful. She would welcome his return 
—a thought extremely alluring to his lone- 
ly soul. Should he not, perhaps, after 
all, approach her before he left—tonight ? 
Should he? 

He stood on the extreme end of the 
veranda, leaning on the rail. He felt all 
at once a singular contentment in his 
soul—a peace to which he had long been 
astranger. Everything seemed so tran- 
quil—so serene. Life was pleasant, after 
all. 
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Just then he heard a rustle, the faint 
frou-frou of a woman's gown. He hardly 
noticed it until, looking up, he saw Elea- 
nore Mitchell before him. He was feeling 
so strangely calm and happy, so under 
the spell of the hour, that at first he 
scarcely realized her presence. She came 
and stood before him, and looking up he 
saw even by the uncertain moonlight that 
she was changing color. A veranda lamp 
flickered, took on new life, and burned 
brighter. 

‘‘ Forgive my disturbing you,’’ she said 
in a little, troubled, embarrassed way, 
‘‘I'm afraid I must ask a favor of you.”’ 

‘‘A favor?*’ Graham repeated her words 
baldly, and they stood rather awkwardly, 
looking at each other. 

‘I don’t know how I am to say it,”’ 
said Eleanore painfully. «++ After all, the 
simplest way is best, perhaps. My—my 
husband started’ over to the bungalow to 
see you this evening, and he found—’’ 
she stopped a little, painfully, « my fan 


’ 


* BESIDES, HANG IT, SIR, YOU LIE.” 














on a table on the veranda. He had seen 
it earlier in the evening on my dressing- 
table, and he was, naturally perhaps, very 
angry.” She stopped. Her eyes were 
downcast. 

‘‘T see,’’? said Graham. He thought, 
as he uttered these words, how lamely 
they sounded. 

‘I venture,’’ she continued, still pain- 
fully, ‘* to ask a great kindness of you.”’ 

She raised her eyes deprecatingly to his 
but dropped them before his stern gaze. 

‘« My husband is 
terribly angry. He 
dislikes Mr. Ladds 
exceedingty; he 
threatens to make 
a scandal. It is 
very dreadful; it 
would pain my 
mother immeasur- 
ably. And we @ 
thought, perhaps, . 
as he likes you, if 
you would so far 
sacrifice your- 
self—’’ she stopped 
again and bit a pale 
lip, ‘‘as to let him 
think it was you 
and not Mr. Ladds 
who—who was on your veranda at nine 
o'clock, when—when the fan was unfort- 
unately dropped there, it would bea great, 
an inestimable—’’ 

«« Favor,’’ concluded Lenox, unsuccess- 
fully trying to keep the scorn out of his 
voice. ‘‘I see,’’ he added. 

Shewaited. Hecontinued, aftera pause: 

«« And you think it would make a differ- 
ence ?’’ 

‘«“T am sure. I know it would,’’ she 
said with some eagerness. ‘He respects 
—he trusts you, while he thinks nothing 
too bad for poor Mr. Ladds.”’ 

«“T see,’ repeated Graham, this time 
not attempting to conceal his scorn. 
‘Poor Vivian !’’ 

‘It was,’’ she went on hurriedly, ‘a 
very silly thing to do; but it was not 
such a very reprehensible action, after all 
—only a little five minutes’ talk on the 
bungalow veranda, undertaken in fun, 
in mere feminine rashness, but—’’ she 


sighed, «the consequences will be more 
far-reaching than one could dream. It 
will almost break Kittie’s heart.’’ 
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Graham smiled grimly. He could 
imagine how Kittie would shrink from a 
scandal about her sister,—gay, little, in- 
nocent Kittie,—and he knew how iras- 
cible and uncompromising the commis- 
sioner was, how he detested Ladds. But 
Graham hated the task, and he abominated 
a lie. He drew a long breath and looked 
down at her. 

‘Then, Kittie, your sister does not 
know ?”’ 

‘«« About the being sent home ?—that he 

would make a scandal ?’’ she said 
in a low voice, and he could 
see her, by the lamplight, 


“SPORT IN THE ELEPHANT JUNGLES.” 


flinching a little. «No! Oh, no! I 
dread to tell her. If it were possible to 
avoid it! Of course, she can see that he 
is very angry, but she doesn’t quite un- 
derstand why, and I have concealed—”’ 
She stopped feebly. «Of course, I shall 
tell her afterward,’’ she added. «It will 
be a warning—”’ 

‘Excuse my tiresome reiteration,”’ said 
Graham, ‘but you really believe it would 
make a difference, save some talk, if your 
husband thought it was I, not Ladds?”’ 
He asked this regarding her sternly in 
the eye, not sparing her distress. 

‘‘T am sure it would,’’ she said sadly. 
«‘Otherwise I should spare myself the 
humiliation of asking you.’’ 

“Very well,’’ he said. ‘I don’t enjoy 
lying; but if it will do you any good, 
save your sister any trouble,’’—he said the 
words with extraordinary sternness,—* I 
will do as you wish. Would you like me 
to look your husband up now?”’ 

Eleanore gathered the train of her gown 
to depart, but turned and, raising her 
eyes to his, gave him one long look. 

44 
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«« How you must hate me,’’ she said, an 
odd and to him irreconcilable wistfulness 
in her voice; then, without ancwering 
his question, without further word, with- 
out even thanking him for the service he 
was about to do her, she turned and swift- 
ly disappeared. 





Laman 4 
“ MUSING LISTLESSLY — <~ 
AMONG THE ODD TOMBS.” 


Graham did not seek the commissioner 
at once. He saw his promise in all its 
uglysignificance. If he exonerated Ladds 
to his own prejudice, what irreparable 
harm might he not be doing his suit with 
Kittie? If he confessed to having held a 
clandestine meeting with her married sis- 
ter that evening on his own veranda, 
would she not forever despise and hate 
him? And yet he knew, should the 
breath of scandal light upon her sister, it 
would be terrible to Kittie. If he loved 
Kittie, could he hesitate to temporarily 
sacrifice himself for the sake of Kittie’s 
peace of mind? He must only believe 
that Kittie would ultimately learn the 
truth, and he could but bide his time in 
that confidence. 
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In a year or two, when the affair had 
blown over, he would come back—for, of 
course, he must leave now—and if Kittie 
really loved him, they would marry and 
be happy after all. But it was a nasty 
task and he schooled himself to utter all 
sorts of phrases as he hunted about, in 
a desultory way, through the ccommis- 
sioner’s usual haunts. 

«‘And to think I might have married 
this woman! Good God!"’ was the con- 
stant refrain in his weary yet excited 
brain, while at the same time the memory 
of Eleanore’s look as she uttered her part- 
ing words stirred in him a kind of dim, 
unreasoning remorse. At last, coming 
out of one of the whist-rooms, he met the 
commissioner. He saw at once that the 
elder man was in a towering rage. 

‘‘ May I speak to you, Mr. Mitchell?”’ 
he said firmly. 

‘‘T want to speak to you, sir,’ thun- 
dered the commissioner. ‘‘I regard you 
as the only sensible man in the customs 
service. Come in here, Graham !’’ They 
were passing a little, deserted supper- 
room on the ground-floor. The commis- 
sioner closed the door behind him and 
sank into a chair. 

‘Your young friend—your comrade,’ 
he said, ‘‘is fool enough or knave enough 
to take advantage of a foolish, weak,young 
woman, and hold a clandestine interview 
with her at night in his own—in your 
own house. I cannot think you were a 
party to it, but I warn you, Ladds cannot 
stay in the service in this place. I shall 
report him to the I. G. and have him re- 
moved. As for the young woman herself, 
I shall send her back to her mother. Sup- 
pose it does make talk! Better now than 
later. It’s not my fault—is it? Eleanore 
says, ‘It will make such a scandal !’ 
Make a scandal! It’s not I who make a 
scandal, is it? Dammit—they do it them- 
selves. You can’t hide such things. But 
for your information I must say, Graham, 
—Ladds must go.”’ 

«‘Ladds!’’ said Graham, still standing 
and looking the commissioner rather 
weakly in the eye, a contrast to his usual 
square regard. ‘‘You are mistaken, Mr. 
Mitchell. It was I who entertained the—- 
the lady on my veranda this evening— 
before the ball.’’ 

‘“You !’’ thundered the commissioner. 
“I can’t believe it of you, Graham. I 
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can’t think you scoundrel enough to de- 
liberately compromise a lady. Besides, 
hang it, sir, you lie! She danced the first 
dance with the fan in her hand !”’ 

(The deuce!) thought Graham. 

‘« Nevertheless, it was I who received 
the lady,’’ said Graham, determined to lie 
thoroughly if lie he must. «The inter- 
view lasted only a few minutes. It was 
not such a reprehensible action, after all ; 
only a little five minutes’ talk on the bun- 
galow veranda—’’ he found himself fall- 
ing back on Eleanore’s words, ‘‘a mere 
bit of feminine rashness.”’ 

‘« I—I came to apologize,”’ he continue, 
looking the commissioner 
less evasively in the eye 
and feeling unutterably 
mean as he did so (yet, 
after all, he reasoned he 
couldn’t manage the com- 
missioner’s household). 
‘« Send Ladds away, by all 
means, if you will, but at 
least forgive the lady. The 
fault is wholly mine. I 
should not have urged her. 
You would not like a scan- 
dal, commissioner, and in 
this small place the air 
would ring with it. Think 
twice, sir, I beg of you. 
As for me—I am leaving 
at once. With Ladds and 
myself both gone, your 
household can pursue the 
even tenor of its way and 
this little episode will 
soon be forgotten.’’ 

Graham smiled grimly. 
He seemed to be in some 
sort laying down the law 
to this man—his senior in 
the service—whose domes- 
tic harmonies he was sup- 
posed to have disturbed. 

«‘T can’t believe it was 
you, Graham, confound 
you,’’ said the commis- 
sioner at the end of a half 
hour which Graham had 
employed, in his quiet 
way, to some purpose, 
‘‘but it relieves my mind 
all the same. I wouldn’t 
trust Ladds as far as I 
could see him. There’s 
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no holy ground to Ladds. Forgive me. 
I know he’s your friend, but that’s my 
opinion. I'll think twice about sending 
the little girl home now. But it has put 
me inastew. Nice story to get around 
about a young woman—isn't it? 

‘«So you're off on leave, Jack,’’ he con- 
tinued. ‘Well, it’s about time. Even 
you are getting corrupt.”’ 

But as the commissioner ordered a cool- 
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ing drink, and Graham started to take 
Kittie down to supper for the last time— 
when would she look kindly on him again? 
he reflected that his peace had been short- 
lived. And after he had said a last good- 
night to Kittie, he went home drearily, 
and sent in his resignation. 


II. 


Graham gratified an ancient yearning 
for globe-trotting. He made over, in an 
indifferent mood, for an indefinite length 
of time, and on very easy terms, his share 
of the bungalow to Vivian. Ladds pro- 
tested at first, but ultimately accepted 
with gratitude. The small yearly rental 
was to go to Graham’s lawyers at home, 
and should Vivian leave Canton he was 
to lease it as best he could. 

As Graham paced the P. and O. steamer, 
on his third day out from Hong Kong, 
Vivian’s grateful words of parting beat 
into his brain with an insistent and un- 
pleasant constancy. 

‘‘Thanks to you, old man, no one 
knows, excepting ourselves, that it was 
I, not you, on the veranda with her that 
night.”’ 

Graham had been tempted to say sev- 
eral things in answer, but, after all, with 
his usual reluctance to assert himself, he 
remained silent. He did, however, vent- 
ure a word of caution. 

‘Better go slow, old man,’’ ke mur- 
mured between the puffs of his cigarette, 
‘‘the commissioner has no conscientious 
scruples against bouncing a man.”’ 

‘‘ Right you are,’’ said Vivian, with his 
complacent smile. ‘I shall be very care- 
ful.’’ 

‘«*The deuce you will?’’ tought Gra- 
ham, tumbling smoking things into his 
gladstone in curious haste. But he said 
no more. 

Graham spent two or three years in 
India. He got no further on his home- 
ward trip than that. He happened to run 
across an acquaintance who was going 
tiger-shooting—a man he had been hos- 
pitably civil to in China, as is the custom 
in the East—and the two joined forces. 
When the tiger-shooting palled, he went 
further and got some sport in the elephant 
jungles. The longing for a wild life, for 
expatriation, grew upon him. He had no 
ties, and he made up in this way for all 
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his years of labor. He grew bronzed and 
strong, and it was nearly three years be- 
fore the gregarious instinct returned. 
Then, one day, there came a longing to 
go back to civilization, even to his plough. 





‘*‘GRAHAM LOOKED THROUGH HIS GLASS WITH 
AN ODD KIND OF INTEREST." 
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He returned to the conventionalities of 
life with his trophies and his fine physique, 
and found himself one perfect winter morn- 
ing in Alexandria, clothed and in his 
right mind. As he walked through the 
Place des Consuls, he pulled out from his 
pocket the letters he had found at his 
banker’s and read them. 

He had seen nothing one could call let- 
ters for three years. Only brief notices, 
from time to time, from his lawyers, had 
come to him, mostly financial in nature. 
Vivian had written him once or twice 
since leaving, but as Graham, always 
a wretched correspondent, had finally 
dropped his end of the seesaw, Vivian’s 
letters also languished. Among these 
letters, however, was one from Ladds, 
written eighteen months before, mention- 
ing among other things the commis- 
sioner’s demise. 

‘<The old boy never could learn to re- 
nounce a good dinner,’’ wrote Ladds. 
Evidently, Vivian had not left Canton. 

Poor old commissioner! Graham stuffed 
the letter in his pocket and read no more. 
He had felt a genuine regard for the com- 
missioner. Instead of going back to the 
H6étel des Messageries to the rather elab- 
orate luncheon he had ordered, Gra- 
ham, having lost for the moment any 
inclination for food, got into a vehicle 
and drove out to the Arab cemetery, where 
he spent a desultory and appropriate 
morning, musing listlessly among the 
odd, cylindrical-shaped tombs, 

As he took his belated luncheon towards 
evening, it suddenly came over him that 
he would go back to China. Surely his 
case had righted itself by now. Eleanore 
must have explained matters to Kittie, 
and he, Graham, must have been exon- 
erated, perhaps even regarded as a hero. 
Graham felt he would like to be regarded 
as a hero—even of the minor sort. 

He made quick work of Alexandria and 
began to retrace his steps of three years 
before. He bought a number of beautiful 
things in the Egyptian metropolis, among 
them a very odd and dainty fan, the 
sticks of finest Arab workmanship. 

He had an idea it would appeal to Kit- 
tie with especial appropriateness, coming 
from him under the circumstances. It 
would be a mutely eloquent plea for his 
suit. 

If Graham was in some sort a dilatory 
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lover, he made up by a kind of barbaric 
lavishness what he lacked in persistence. 
Graham was not a vain man, but his 
glass gave him a strong conviction that 
the years since he left Canton had dealt 
generously with him, and this fact filled 
him with a certain confidence, and helped 
him to overcome his nervousness as he 
approached the Shameen. 

The steamer made a detour through a 
mass of Chinese sampans passing the 
European quarter—the Shameen—before 
reaching its Canton landing, and Graham 
looked through his glass, as the steamer 
swung around toward the land, with an 
odd kind of interest at the bungalow — 
his bungalow, which faced the bund. 
Vivian certainly had taken good care of 
it. The veranda shades were new and 
picturesque, the stone arches were smoth- 
ered in a mass of flowers, and the tiles 
shone in the sunlight like pearls new- 
born from the sea. Not so had they 
gleamed in the old days. 

A latent suspicion crept into Graham’s 
guileless mind. 

It was months since Vivian's letter had 
been written. Suddenly it flashed upon 
him that Eleanore was free. Oddly 
enough it was the first time it had oc- 
curred to him that Eleanore was a widow. 
Could Vivian have married Eleanore? 

Somehow the more he thought of it, 
the less he liked the idea. He told him- 
self that such a course would seem ex- 
tremely disrespectful to the commissioner, 
and he felt a singular indignation aris- 
ing within him. ‘Ladds ought to be 
ashamed of himself if he has,’’ thought 
Graham, with some irritation, as he went 
below and strapped his traps. 

The first person he ran across was Viv- 
ian, lounging at his accustomed post at 
the old customs bureau, handsomer than 
ever, his white garments immaculately 
creased, his sash faultlessly adjusted, and 
a large and jubilant boutonniére at his 
shoulder. 

Graham suddenly felt plain and old. 

‘«« By jove,”’ said Ladds, grasping Jack’s 
brown hands in both his own—< but this 
is comforting. You ancient mariner, we 
thought you’d forgotten all about us. 
Gad, how glad I am to see you, Graham,”’ 
he added, wringing Jack’s hands. «No 
more office today. Come over to the 
bungalow and we'll celebrate. Where 
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have you buried yourself the last three 
years? Vague rumors floated to us that 
you were bagging elephants. Queer thing 
for you todo. But you’re looking well!”’ 

‘Yes, I’m all right, thanks. I havea 
tusk and a tiger-skin for you,’’ said Gra- 
ham quietly, as they walked together out 
into the Chinese streets; ‘‘ but tell me 
about yourself. You are taking fine care 
of the old bungalow, I see.’’ 

« Yes,”’ said Ladds, changing color a 
trifle under his tropical tan, «the truth is, 
I’m a happy bridegroom—been married 
three months. Congratulate me.”’ 

“IT do, with all my heart,’’ said Gra- 
ham, trying to overcome a certain cold 
feeling he felt creeping over him, as he 
put his fist in Vivian's. «I knew you 
were married.”’ 

‘““You did! Who told you?”’ 

«The looks of the bungalow,” an- 
swered Graham with a curious smile. 
‘No hand but a woman’s could give it 
that touch.”’ 

«© Two women,’’ said Ladds. « Her sis- 
ter is with us, of 
course. We could 
not separate Kittie 
and Eleanore. Per- 
haps you will be 
able to though,’’ he 
added with a smile. 

‘‘T hope to,’’ with 
an earnestness that 
was more emphatic 
than compliment- 
ary, and then further 
conversation was ar- 
rested by the bunga- 
low chair-coolies 
who drew up with 
chairs, into one of 
which each man 
stepped, and talk 
was out of the ques- 
tion until the swift 
trot of the coolies 
brought them to the 
bungalow veranda. 

Two charming 
women in white 
came out on the 
steps, surprised to 
see Vivian return at 
this unusual hour. 

When Graham 
stepped out of the 
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last chair a little series of exclamations 
burst from the ladies. Kittie rushed 
forward and took Graham delightedly 
by both hands, but Eleanore stood back 
a little, motionless, and the faintest color 
bloomed through the fair whiteness of 
her skin. 

Graham noticed Eleanore’s reluctance. 

«« She’s just a bit ashamed of herself,’’ 
he thought, with shrewd, masculine per- 
spicacity. 

She gave him her hand, however, very 
kindly when there came a lull in Kit- 
tie’s greetings, and murmured something 
about his having “ improved,”’ for which 
he tried to feel grateful. 

The conversation became disconnected- 
ly general for a few seconds, in the midst 
of which Eleanore disappeared into the 
house, and Vivian shortly followed to 
consult the butler preparatory to the 
proper observance of the return of the 
wanderer. 

Kittie seized the opportunity to rush up 
to Graham and wring his hands gratefully. 

«T never got a 
chance to thank 
you, you ran away 
so abruptly and cav- 
alierly the next day, 
immediately after 
your glorious act. 
You area phenom- 
enally modest man, 
but I have often 
wished for an oppor- 
tunity to tell you 
how much I really 
—loved—yes, loved 
you for it. You 
saved us all so much 
trouble by throw- 
ing yourself in the 
breach. The poor, 
dear, old commis- 
sioner would cer- 
tainly have sent me 
home in disgrace, 
and ordered Vivian 
away. Wehadtodis- 
simulate for a long 
time afterward.”’ 

«Sent you home!”’ 
in some bewilder- 
ment. 

«Yes, he would, 
hecertainly would,” 
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continued Kittie. ‘Oh, you’ve no idea 
how angry he was—and that would have 
ended everything. I should have been 
perpetually disgraced, and mamma would 
never have let me come out again. And 
Vivian and I—well, it would certainly 
have been years—oh, Eleanore fought 
against my going home, She knew from 
experience ’’—here Kittie looked a little 
significantly at Gra- 
ham, ‘‘what /hat 
meant. So many 
misunderstandings 
can arise when peo- 
ple are separated, 
don’t you know. 
However, you glor- 
iously rose to the oc- 
casion, and now we 
are all happy.”’ 

«© And—your sis- 
ter—is she happy?’’ 
asked Graham a lit- 
tle stupidly, not 
clearly understand- 
ing it all, but hop- 


ing that further 
talk would bring 
light. 


‘Oh, of course she 
misses the commis- 
sioner some—”’ 

(The deuce she 
does !) thought Gra- 
ham. 

‘«* But, after all, Krams 
there was such a 
disparity in their 
ages. He was more 
like a father than 
a husband. Sometimes I think it was 
really almost a relief to her.” 

‘«T should think it might be, under the 
circumstances,’’ said Graham a little dry- 
ly. «« And does her present husband—does 
Vivian—know that—’’ 

«Her present what ?’’ almost shrieked 
Kittie. «JZy present husband, if you 
please, sir. Did you think Vivian was 
married to Eleanore? Is ¢hat what he 
told you? He must be proud of me. 
Vivian,”’ as that exhilarated youth and 
his sister-in-law appeared on the veran- 
da, ‘‘come here and explain yourself. 
Why did you tell Mr. Graham that you 
were married to Eleanore. Was it a 
joke?” 
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‘*Excuse me,’’ said Graham, suddenly 
seeing a rift in the darkness, ‘‘it was 
my own fault. I jumped to the conclu- 
sion. I—I was stupid, dazed. I never 
thought it was you. You told me it was 
your fan that night,’’ he said, turning to 
Eleanore with reproachful inconsequence. 
‘*And it was your fan that I found, that 
night, on the veranda, I am sure of it,’’ 
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he added, with rekindled assurance. 

‘‘Oh you found it,’’ broke in Kittie, 
when Eleanore interrupted her. 

‘‘It was my fan,’’ she said, taking his 
look of reproach very gently, but a light 
like that of stars beginning to burn in : er 
large, luminous eyes, ‘ but Kittie carried 
it, sisters often use each other’s things. 
And you thought —”’ 

«‘ This is too rich,’”’ said Vivian, break- 
ing in. ‘‘And you thought you were sav- 
ing Eleanore’s neck all the time. And 
you imagined it wasn’t Kittie that was 
Mrs. Ladds.’’ He put a propitiatory arm 
around that indignant matron. ‘Good 
heavens, Graham, what haven’t you 
thought of us all?”’ 
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‘‘T have been an infernal idiot,’’ said 
Graham, looking so flushed and abject 
that at least one woman forgave him. 
« But—”’ 

‘* You were the victim of a misunder- 
standing, dear boy,’’ began Vivian— 

‘« And you sacrificed yourself for us just 
the same, only it was for the wrong per- 
son,’’ broke in Kittie. 

Eleanore said nevera word, but somehow 
when Graham looked at her, a great weight 
was lifted from his inner consciousness, 
and a sudden light seemed to illumine his 
soul. 

Just then the butler came in with what 


passes for the fatted calf in these degen- 

erate days, and a house-coolie pulled down 

the new India shades and shut in the 

flower-hung veranda. 
* * * 

“It is a very pretty fan,’’ said Elea- 
nore, sometime afterward, surveying the 7 
peace offering, «‘and this Arab carving is 
really marvellous, but I think, after all, 
I will carry the old one to the Christmas 


ball.’’ 

‘*But you will wear this one—at our . 
wedding—won’t you, dear?’’ asked Gra- 
ham. 


And Eleanore did. 
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By FRANCIS B. CABELL, 


On, mystery of Pain, 

Unto thy hidden fane, 
\) With travail long and sore, 
i I’ve come; nor come in vain. 


: Lift up thy veil and show 
What maketh ‘weal or woe; 
My hand is on thy scourge, 
I’ve won the right to know. 
Thy secret is my wage; > 


Thy voice is counsel sage; 
Then, speak, and let me pass 
Unto my heritage. 
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New York, 
November 9, 1893. 
My dear Cyril : 

If I spoke with AI- 
trurian breadth of the 
way New Yorkers live, 
I should begin by say- 
ing that the New 
Yorkers did not live 
at all. But outside of 
our happy country, 
one learns to distin- 
guish, and to allow 
that there are several 
degrees of living, all 
indeed hateful to us, if 
we knew them, and 
yet none without 
some saving grace in 
it. You would say that in conditions 
where men were embattled against one 
another by the greed, and the envy, and 
the ambition which these conditions per- 
petually appeal to, there could be no grace 
in life; but we must remember that men 
have always been better than their con- 
ditions, and that otherwise they would 
have remained savages without the in- 
stinct or the wish to advance. Indeed, 
our own state is testimony of a potential 
civility in all states, which we must keep 
in mind when we judge the peoples of 
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the plutocratic world, 
and especially the 
American people, who 
are above all others the 
devotees andexemplars 
of the plutocratic ideal, 
without limitation by 
any aristocracy, the- 
ocracy, or monarchy. 
They are purely com- 
mercial, and the thing 
that cannot be bought 
and‘sold, has logically 
no place in their life. But life is not log- 
ical, outside of Altruria ; we are the only 
people in the world, my dear Cyril, who 
are privileged to live reasonably; and 
again I say we must put by our own cri- 
terions if we wish to understand the 
Americans, or to recognize that measure 
of loveliness which their warped, and 
stunted, and perverted lives certainly 
show, in spite of theory and in spite of 
conscience, even. I can make this clear 
to you, I think, by a single instance, say 
that of the American who sees a case of 
distress, and longs to relieve it. If he is 
rich, he can give relief with a good con- 
science, except for the harm that may 
come to his beneficiary from being helped; 
but if he is not rich, or not finally rich, 
and especially if he has a family depend- 
ent upon him, he cannot give in anything 
like the measure Christ bade us give, 
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without wronging those dear to him, im- 
mediately or remotely. ‘That is to say, in 
conditions which oblige every man to 
look out for himself, a man cannot be a 
Christian without remorse ; he cannot do 
a generous action without self-reproach ; 
he cannot be nobly unselfish without the 
fear of being a fool. You would think 
that this predicament must deprave, and 
so without doubt it does; and yet it is not 
wholly depraving. It often has its effect 
in character of a rare and pathetic sub- 
limity ; and many Americans take all the 
cruel risks of doing good, reckless of the 
evil that may befall them, and defiant of 
the upbraidings of their own hearts. This 
is something that we Altrurians can 
scarcely understand : it is like the munifi- 
cence of a savage who has killed a deer 
and shares it with his starving tribesmen, 
forgetful of the hungering little ones who 
wait his return from the chase with food ; 
for life in plutocratic countries is still a 
chase, and the game is wary and sparse, 
as the terrible average of failures wit- 
nesses. 

Of course, I do not mean that Ameri- 
cans may not give at all without sensible 
risk, or that giving among them is always 
followed by a logical regret; but as I said, 
life with them is in nowise logical. They 
even applaud one another for their chari- 
ties, which they measure by the amount 
given, rather than by the love that goes 
with the giving. The widow's mite has 
little credit with them, but the rich man’s 
million has an acclaim that reverberates 
through their newspapers long after his 
gift is made. It is only the poor in Amer- 
ica who do charity as we do by giving help 
where it is needed; the Americans are 
mostly too busy, if they are at all pros- 
perous, to give anything but money ; and 
the more money they give, the more char- 
itable they esteem themselves. From time 
to time some man with twenty or thirty 
millions gives one of them away, usually 
to a public institution of some sort, where 
it will have no effect with the people who 
are underpaid for their work, or cannot 
get work; and then his deed is famed 
throughout the continent as a thing real- 
ly beyond praise.” Yet any one who thinks 
about it must know that he never earned 
the millions he kept, or the million he 
gave, but made them from the labor of 
others somehow; that with all the wealth 
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left him, he cannot miss the fortune he 
lavishes any more than if the check which 
conveyed it were a withered leaf, and not 
in anywise so much as an ordinary work- 
ingman might feel the bestowal of a post- 
age stamp. 

But in this study of the plutocratic 
mind, always so fascinating to me, I am 
getting altogether away from what I meant 
to tell you. I meant to tell you not how 
Americans live in the spirit, however il- 
logically, however blindly and blunder- 
ingly, but how they live in the body, and 
more especially how they house them- 
selves in this city of New York. A great 
many of them do not house themselves 
at all, but that is a class which we cannot 
now consider, and I will speak only of 
those who have some sort of roof over 
their heads. 

Formerly the New Yorker lived in one 
of three different ways : in private houses, 
or boarding-houses, or hotels ; there were 
few restaurants or public tables outside 
of the hotels, and those who had lodgings, 
and took their meals at eating-houses were 
but a small proportion of the whole num- 
ber. The old classification still holds in a 
measure, but within the last thirty years, 
or ever since the Civil War, when the 
enormous commercial expansion of the 
country began, several different ways of 
living have been opened. The first and 
most noticeable of these is housekeeping 
in flats, or apartments of three or four 
rooms or more, on the same floor, as in 
all the countries of Europe except Eng- 
land ; though the flat is now making it- 
self known in London, too. Before the 
war, the New Yorker who kept house did 
so in a separate house, three or four stories 
in height, with a street door of its own. 
Its pattern within was fixed by long 
usage, and seldom varied ; without, it was 
of brown-stone before, and brick behind, 
with an open space there fordrying clothes, 
which was sometimes gardened or planted 
with trees and vines. The rear of the city 
blocks which these houses formed was 
more attractive than the front, as you 
may still see in the vast succession of mo- 
notonous cross-streets not yet invaded by 
poverty or business ; and often the per- 
spective of these areas is picturesque and 
pleasing. But with the sudden growth 
of the population when peace came, and 
through the acquaintance the hordes of 





























American tourists had made with Euro- 
pean fashions of living, it became easy, or 
at least simple, to divide the floors of 
many of these private dwellings into apart- 
ments, each with its own kitchen and all 
the apparatus of housekeeping. The 
apartments then had the street entrance 
and the stairways in common, and they 
had in common the cellar and the fur- 
nace for heating; they had in common 
the disadvantage of being badly aired 
and badly lighted. They were dark, 
cramped and uncomfortable, but they were 
cheaper than separate houses, and they 
were more homelike than boarding-houses 
or hotels. Large numbers of them still 
remain in use, and when people began to 
live in flats, in conformity with the law 
of evolution, many buildings were put up 
and subdivided into apartments in imita- 
tion of the old dwellings which had been 
changed into them. 

3ut the apartment as the New Yorkers 
now mostly have it, was at the same time 
evolving from another direction. The 
poorer class of New York work-people had 
for a long period before the war lived, as 
they still live, in vast edifices, once 
thought prodigiously tall, which were 
called tenement houses. In these a fam- 
ily of five or ten persons is commonly 
packed in two or three rooms, and even in 
one room, where they eat and sleep, with- 
out the amenities and often without the 
decencies of life, and of course without 
light and air. The buildings in case of 
fire are death-traps ; but the law obliges 
the owners to provide some apparent 
means of escape, which they do in the 
form of iron balconies and ladders giving 
that festive air to their facades which I 
have already noted. The bare and dirty 
entries and stair-cases are really ramifica- 
tions of the filthy streets without, and 
each tenement opens upon a landing as 
if it opened upon a public thoroughfare. 
The rents extorted from the inmates is 
sometimes a hundred per cent., and is 
nearly always cruelly out of proportion to 
the value of the houses, not to speak of the 
wretched shelter afforded ; and when the 
rent is not paid the family in arrears is 
set with all its poor household gear upon 
the sidewalk, in a pitiless indifference to 
the season and the weather, which you 
could not realize without seeing it, and 
which is incredible even of plutocratic 
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nature. Of course, landlordism, which 
you have read so much of, is at its worst 
in the case of the tenement houses. But 
you must understand that comparatively 
few people in New York own the roofs 
that shelter them. By far the greater 
number live, however they live, in houses 
owned by others, by a class who prosper 
and grow rich, or richer, simply by own- 
ing the roofs over other men's heads. The 
landlords have, of course, no human re- 
lation with their tenants, and really no 
business relations, for all the affairs be- 
tween them are transacted by agents. 
Some have the repute of being better 
than others; but they all live, or ex- 
pect to live, without work, on their rents. 
They are very much respected for it ; the 
rents are considered a just return from 
the money invested. You must try to 
conceive of this as an actual fact, and not 
merely as a statistical statement. I know 
it will not be easy for you; it is not easy 
for me, though I have it constantly be- 
fore my face. 

The tenement house, such as it is, is 
the original of the apartment house, which 
perpetuates some of its most character- 
istic features on a scale and in material 
undreamt of in the simple philosophy of 
the inventor of the tenement house. The 
worst of these features is the want of light 
and air, but as much more space, and as 
many more rooms are conceded as the 
tenant will pay for. The apartment house, 
however, soars to heights that the tene- 
ment house never half reached, and is 
sometimes ten stories high. It is built 
fire-proof, very often, and it is generally 
equipped with an elevator, which runs 
night and day, and makes one level of all 
the floors. The cheaper sort, or those 
which have departed less from the tene- 
ment house original, have no elevators, 
but the street door in all is kept shut and 
locked, and is opened only by the tenant's 
latchkey, or by the janitor having charge 
of the whole building. In the finer 
houses, there is a page whose sole duty it 
is to open and shut this door, and who is 
usually brass buttoned to one blinding 
effect of livery with the elevator boy. 
Where this page or hall-boy is found, 
the elevator carries you to the door of 
any apartment you seek; where he is 


not found, there is a bell and a speak- 
lower entry, for each 


ing-tube in the 
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apartment, and you ring up the occupant, 
and talk to him as many stories off as he 
happens to be. But people who can afford 
to indulge their pride will not live in this 
sort of apartment house, and the rents in 
them are much lower than in the finer sort. 
The finer sort are vulgarly fine for the 
most part, with a gaudy splendor of mo- 
saic pavement, marble stairs, frescoed 
ceilings, painted walls, and cabinet wood- 
work. But there are many that are fine 
in a good taste, in the things that are 
common to the inmates. Their fittings 
for housekeeping are of all degrees of per- 
fection, and except for the want of light 
and air, life in them has a high degree of 
gross luxury. They are heated through- 
out with pipes of steam or hot water, and 
they are sometimes lighted with both gas 
and electricity, which the inmate uses at 
will, though of course at his own cost. 
Outside, they are the despair of architect- 
ure, for no style has yet been invented 
which enables the artist to characterize 
them with beauty, and wherever they lift 
their vast bulks they deform the whole 
neighborhood, throwing the other build- 
ings out of scale, and making it impos- 
sible for future edifices to assimilate them- 
selves to the intruder. 

There is no end to these apartment 
houses for multitude, and there is no 
street or avenue free from them. Of 
course the better sort are to be found on 
the fashionable avenues and the finer 
cross-streets, but others follow the course 
of the horse-car lines on the eastern and 
western avenues, and the elevated roads 
on the avenues which these have invaded. 
In such places they are shops below and 
apartments above, and I cannot see that 
the inmates seem at all sensible that they 
are unfitly housed in them. People are 
born and married, and live and die in the 
midst of an uproar so frantic that you 
would think they would go mad of it; and 
I believe the physicians really attribute 
something of the growing prevalence of 
neurotic disorders to the wear and tear of 
the nerves from the vivid rush of the 
trains passing almost momently, and the 
perpetual jarring of the earth and air 
from their swift transit. I once spent an 
evening in one of these apartments, which 
a friend had taken for a few weeks last 
spring (you can get them out of the sea- 
son for any length of time), and as the 








weather had begun to be warm, we had 
the windows open, and so we had the full 
effect of the railroad operated under them. 
My friend had become accustomed to it, 
but for me it was an affliction which I 
cannot give you any notion of. The trains 
seemed to be in the room with us, and I 
sat as if I had a locomotive in my lap. 
Their shrieks and groans burst every sen- 
tence I began, and if I had not been mas- 
ter of that visible speech which we use so 
much at home, I never’should have known 
what my friend was saying. I cannot tell 
you how this brutal clamor insulted me, 
and made the~mere exchange of thought 
a part of the squalid struggle which is 
the plutocratic conception of life ; I came 
away after a few hours of it, bewildered 
and bruised, as if I had been beaten upon 
with hammers. 

Some of the apartments on the elevated 
lines are very good, as such things go; 
they are certainly costly enough to be 
good ; and they are inhabited by people 
who can afford to leave them during the 
hot season when the noise is at its worst ; 
but most of them belong to people who 
must dwell in them summer and winter, 
for want of money and leisure to get out 
of them, and who must suffer incessantly 
from the noise I could not bear for a few 
hours. In health it is bad enough, but 
in sickness it must be horrible beyond all 
parallel. Imagine a mother with a dying 
child in such a place; or a wife bending 
over the pillow of her husband to catch 
the last faint whisper of farewell, as a 
Harlem train of five or six cars goes roar- 
ing by the open window! What horror, 
what profanation ! 

The noise is bad everywhere in New 
York, but in some of the finer apartment 
houses on the better streets, you are as 
well out of it as you can be anywhere in 
the city. I have been a guest in these at 
different times, and in one of them I am 
such a frequent guest that I may be said 
to know its life intimately. In fact, my 
hostess (women transact society so exclu- 
sively in America that you seldom think 
of your host) in the apartment I mean to 
speak of, invited me to explore it one night 
when I dined with her, so that I might, 
as she said, tell my friends when I got 
back to Altruria how people lived in 
America ; and I cannot feel that I am vio- 
lating her hospitality in telling you before 














I get back. She is that Mrs. Makely, 
whom I met last summer in the moun- 
tains, and whom you thought so strange 
a type, but who is not altogether uncom- 
mon here. I confess that with all her 
faults, I like her, and I like to go to her 
house. She is, in fact, a very good wom- 
7 an, perfectly selfish by tradition as the 
American women must be, and wildly 
generous by nature, as they nearly always 
are ; and infinitely superior to her hus- 
band in cultivation, as is commonly the 
case here. As he knows nothing but bus- 
iness, he thinks ‘it the only thing worth 
knowing, and he looks down on the tastes 
and interests of her more intellectuai life, 
with amiable contempt, as something al- 
most comic. She respects business, too, 
and so she does not despise his ignorance 
as you would suppose ; it is at least the 
ignorance of a business man, who must 
have something in him beyond her ken, or 
else he would not be able to make money 
as he does. 

With your greater sense of humor, I 
think you would be amused if you could 
see his smile of placid self- satisfaction 
as he listens to our discussion of ques- 
tions and problems which no more enter 
his daily life than they enter the daily 
life of an Eskimo; but I do not find it 
altogether amusing myself, and I could 
not well forgive it, if I did not know that 
he was at heart so simple and good, in 
spite of his commerciality. But he zs 
sweet and kind, as the American men so 
often are, and he thinks his wife is the de- 
lightfullest creature in the world, as the 
American husband nearly always does. 
As a matter of form, he keeps me a little 
while with him after dinner, when she 
has left the table, and smokes his cigar, 
after wondering why we do not smoke in 
Altruria; but I can see that he is impatient 
to get to her in their drawing-room, where 
we find her reading a book in the crimson 
light of the canopied lamp, and where he 
presently falls silent, perfectly happy to 
be near her. The drawing-room is of a 
good size itself, and it has a room open- 
ing out of it, called the library, with a 
case of books in it, and Mrs. Makely’s 
pianoforte. The place is rather too richly 
and densely rugged, and there is rather 
more curtaining and shading of the win- 
dows than we should like; but Mrs. 
Makely is too well up to date, as she 
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would say, to have much of the bric-a- 
brac about which she tells me used to 
clutter people’s houses here. There are 
some pretty good pictures on the walls, 
and a few vases and bronzes, and she says 
she has produced a greater effect of space 
by quelling the furniture; she means, 
having few pieces and having them as 
small as possible. There is a little stand 
with her afternoon tea-set in one corner, 
and there is a pretty writing-desk in the 
library ; I remember a sofa, and some easy 
chairs, but not too many of them. She 
has a table near one of the windows, with 
books and papers on it. She tells me 
that she sees herself that the place is kept 
just as she wishes it, for she has rather a 
passion for neatness, and you never can 
trust servants not to stand the books on 
their heads, or study a vulgar symmetry 
in the arrangements. She never allows 
them in there, she says, except when they 
are at work under hereye; and she never 
allows anybody there except her guests, 
and her husband after he has smoked. Of 
course her dog must be there; and one 
evening after her husband fell asleep in 
the armchair near her, the dog fell asleep 
on the fleece at her feet, and we heard 
them softly breathing in unison. 

She made a pretty little mocking mouth 
when the sound first became audible, and 
said that she ought really to have sent 
Mr. Makely out with the dog, for the dog 
ought to have the air every day, and she 
had been kept indoors; but sometimes 
Mr. Makely came home from business so 
tired that she hated to send him out, even 
for the dog’s sake, though he was so apt 
to become dyspeptic. ‘They won't let 
you have dogs in some of the apartment 
houses, but I tore up the first lease that 
had that clause in it, and I told Mr. Makely 
that I would rather live in a house all my 
days, than any flat where my dog wasn’t 
as welcome as I was. Of course, they’re 
rather troublesome.”’ 

The Makelys had no children, but it is 
seldom that the occupants of apartment 
houses of a good class have children, 
though there is no clause in the lease 
against them. I verified this fact from 
Mrs. Makely herseif, by actual inquiry, 
for in all the times that I had gqne up and 
down in the elevator to her apartment, I 
had never seen any children. She seemed 
at first to think I was joking, and not to 
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like it, but when she found that I was in 
earnest, she said that she did not suppose 
all the families living under that roof 
had more than four or five children 
among them. She said that it would be 
inconvenient ; and I could not allege the 
tenement houses, where children seemed 
to swarm, for it is but too probable that 
they do not regard convenience in such 
places, and that neither parents nor 
children are more comfortable for their 
presence. 

Comfort is the American ideal, in a cer- 
tain way, and comfort is certainly what is 
studied in such an apartment as the 
Makelys inhabit. We got to talking 
about it, and the ease of life in such con- 
ditions, and it was then she made me that 
offer to show me her flat, and let me re- 
port to the Altrurians concerning it. She 
is all impulse, and she asked, how would 
I like to see it zow? and when I said I 
should be delighted, she spoke to her hus- 
band, and told him that she was going to 
show me through the flat. He roused 
himself promptly, and went before us, at 
her bidding, to turn up the electrics in 
the passages and rooms, and then she led 
the way out through the dining-room. 

«‘ This and the parlors count three, and 
the kitchen here is the fourth room of the 
eight,’’ she said, and as she spoke she 
pushed open the door of a small room, 
blazing with light, and dense with the 
fumes of the dinner and the dishwashing 
which was now going on in a closet open- 
ing out of the kitchen, 

She showed me the set range, at one 
side, and the refrigerator in an alcove, 
which she said went with the flat, and 
«« Lena,’’ she said to the cook, ‘ this is the 
Altrurian gentleman I was telling you 
about, and I want him to see your kitchen. 
Can I take him into your room ?”’ 

The cook said, ‘‘Oh, yes, ma’am,”’ and 
she gaye me a good stare, while Mrs. 
Makely went to the kitchen window, and 
made me observe that it let in the outside 
air, though the court that it opened into 
was so dark that one had to keep the elec- 
trics going in the kitchen night and day. 
‘Of course, it’s an expense,’’ she said, as 
she closed the kitchen door after us. She 
added in a low, rapid tone, ‘You must 
excuse my introducing the cook. She 
has read all about you in the papers—you 
didn’t know, I suppose, that there were 
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reporters, that day of your delightful talk 
in the mountains, but I had them — and 
she was wild, when she heard you were 
coming, and made me promise to let her 


have a sight of you somehow. She says 
she wants to go and live in Altruria, and 
if you would like to take home a cook, 
or a servant of any kind, you wouldn’t 
have any trouble. Now here,’’ she ran 
on, without a moment's pause, while she 
flung open another door, ‘‘is what you 
won't find in every apartment house, even 
very good ones, and that’s a back-eleva- 
tor. Generally, there are only stairs, and 
they make the poor thing's climb the whole 
way up from the basement, when they 
come in, and all your marketing has to 
be brought up that way, too; sometimes 
they send it up on a kind of dumb-wait- 
er, in the cheap places, and you give 
your orders to the marketmen down be- 
low through a speaking-tube. But here 
we have none of that bother, and this 
elevator is for the kitchen and the house- 
keeping part of the flat. The grocer’s 
and the butcher’s man, and anybody who 
has packages for you, or trunks, or that 
sort of thing, use it, and, of course, it’s 
for the servants, and they appreciate 
not having to walk up, as much as any- 
body.”’ 

«Oh, yes,’’ I said, and she shut the 
elevator door, and opened another a little 
beyond it. 

‘© This is our guest-chamber,’’ she con- 
tinued, as she ushered me into a very 
pretty room, charmingly furnished. « It 
isn’t very light by day, for it opens ona 
court, like the kitchen and the servants’ 
room here,’’ and with that she whipped 
out of the guest-chamber and into another 
doorway, across the corridor. This room 
was very much narrower, but there were 
two small beds in it, very neat and clean, 
with some furnishings that were in keep- 
ing, and a good carpet under foot. Mrs. 
Makely was clearly proud of it, and ex- 
pected me to applaud it ; but I waited for 
her to speak, which upon the whole she 
probably liked as well. 

‘IT only keep two servants, because in 
a flat there isn’t really room for more, 
and I put out the wash and get in clean- 
ing-women when it's needed. I like to 
use my servants well, because it pays, 
and I hate to see anybody imposed upon. 
Some people put in a double-decker, as 
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they call it, a bedstead with two tiers, 
like the berths on a ship; but I think 
that’s a shame, and I give them two reg- 
ular beds, even if it does crowd them a 
little more, and the beds have to be rather 
narrow. This room has outside air, from 
the court, and though it’s always dark, 
it’s very pleasant, as you see.’’ I did not 
say that I did not see, and this sufficed 
for Mrs. Makely. 

‘« Now,”’ she said, «I'll show you our 
rooms,’’ and she flew down the corridor 
toward two doors that stood open side by 
side, and flashed into them before me. 
Her husband was already in the first she 
entered, smiling in supreme content with 
his wife, his belongings and himself. 

‘‘This is a southern exposure, and it 
has a perfect gush of sun from morning 
till night. Some of the flats have the 
kitchen at the end, and that’s stupid ; you 
can have a kitchen in any sort of hole, 
for you can keep on the electrics, and 
with them the air is perfectly good. As 
soon as I saw these chambers, and found 
out that they would let you keep a dog, 
I told Mr. Makely to sign the lease in- 
stantly, and I would see to the rest.”’ 

She looked at me, and I praised the 
room and its dainty tastefulness to her 
heart’s content, so that she said: « Well, 
it’s some satisfaction to show you any- 
thing, Mr. Homos, you are so appreci- 
ative. I’m sure you’ll give a good account 
of us tothe Altrurians. Well, now we'll 
go back to the pa—drawing-room. This 
is the end of the story.” 

‘«Well,”’ said her husband, with a wink 
at me, «(I thought it was to be continued 
in our next,’’ and he nodded toward the 
door that opened from his wife’s bower 
into the room adjoining. 

‘Why, you poor old fellow!’’ she 
shouted. «I forgot all about your room,”’ 
and she dashed into it before us and be- 
gan to show it off. It was equipped with 
every bachelor luxury, and with every 
appliance for health and comfort. «And 
here,’’ she said, ‘‘he can smoke, or any- 
thing, as long as he keeps the door shut. 

Oh, good gracious! I forgot the 
bath-room,’’ and they both united in 
showing me this, with its tiled floor and 
walls and its porcelain tub; and then 
Mrs. Makely flew up the corridor before 
us. ‘Put out the electrics, Dick !’’ she 
called back over her shoulder. 
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When we were again seated in the 
drawing-room, which she had been so near 
calling a parlor, she continued to bubble 
over with delight in herself and her apart- 
ment. ‘Now, isn’t it about perfect?” 
she urged, and I had to own that it was 
indeed very convenient and very charm- 
ing ; and in the rapture of the moment, 
she invited me to criticise it. 

««T see very little to criticise,’ I said, 
“from your point of view; but I hope 
you won’t think it indiscreet if I ask a 
few questions ?”’ 

She laughed. «Ask anything, Mr. 
Homos! I hope I got hardened to your 
questions in the mountains.”’ 

‘«‘She said you used to get off some 
pretty tough ones,’’ said her husband, 
helpless to take his eyes from her, al- 
though he spoke to me. 

‘It is about your servants,’’ I began. 

«Oh, of course! Perfectly character- 
istic! Goon!” 

‘‘ You told me that they had no natural 
light either in the kitchen or their bed- 
room. Do they never see the light of 
day?” 

The lady laughed heartily. «+* The 
waitress is in the front of the house sev- 
eral hours every morning at her work, 
and they both have an afternoon off once 
a week. Some people only let them go 
once a fortnight; but I think they are 
human beings as well as we are, and I let 
them go every week.’’ 

‘But, except for that afternoon once a 
week, your cook lives in electric light per- 
petually ?”’ 

‘Electric light is very healthy, and it 
doesn’t heat the air !’’ the lady triumphed. 
‘‘T can assure you that she thinks she’s 
very well off ; and so she is.’’ I felt a lit- 
tle temper in her voice, and I was silent, 
until she asked me, rather stiffly: «Is 
there any ofher inquiry you would like to 
make?’’ 

«« Yes,’’ I said, «« but I do not think you 
would like it.’’ 

‘«« Now, I assure you, Mr. Homos, you 
were never more mistaken in your life. I 
perfectly delight in your naiveté. I know 
that the Altrurians don’t think as we do 
about some things, and I don’t expect it. 
What.is it you would like to ask ?”’ 

‘Well, why should you require your 
servants to go down on a different eleva- 
tor from yourselves ?’’ 


’ 
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««Why, good gracious !”’ cried the lady. 
«« Aren't they different from us in every 
way? ‘To be sure they dress up in their 
ridiculous best when they go out, but 
you couldn’t expect us to let them use 
the front elevator? I don’t want to go 
up and down with my own cook, and 
I certainly don’t with my neighbor’s 
cook !’’ 

‘Yes, I suppose you would feel that an 
infringement of your social dignity. But 
if you found yourself beside a cook ina 
horse-car or other public conveyance, you 
would not feel personally affronted?’’ 

‘‘No, that is a very different thing. 
That issomething wecannot control. But; 
thank goodness, we caz control our eleva- 
tor, and if I were in a house where I had 
to ride up and down with the servants, I 
would no more stay in it than I would in 
one where I couldn’t keep a dog. I should 
consider it a perfect outrage. I cannot 
understand you, Mr. Homos! You are a 
gentleman, and you must have the tra- 
ditions of a gentleman, and yet you ask 
me such a thing as that!”’ 

I saw a cast in her husband's eye which 
I took for a hint not to press the mat- 
ter, and so I thought I had better say, 
“It is only that in Altruria we hold serv- 
ing in peculiar honor.”’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said the lady scornfully, «if 
you went and got your servants from an 
intelligence office, and had to look up 
their references, you wouldn’t hold them 
in very much honor. I tell you they look 
out for their own interests as sharply as 
we do for ours,and it’s nothing between us 
but a question of—’’ 

‘* Business,’’ suggested her husband. 

«« Yes,’’ she assented, as if this clinched 
the matter. 

‘«That’s what I’m always telling you, 
Dolly, and yet you w// try to make them 
your friends, as soon as you get them into 
your house. You want them to love you, 
and you know that sentiment hasn’t got 
anything to do with it.”’ 

‘Well, I can’t help it, Dick. I can’t 
live with a person without trying to like 
them, and wanting them to like me. And 
then, when the ungrateful things are 
saucy, or leave me in the lurch as they do 
half the time, it almost breaks my heart. 
But I’m thankful to say that in these 
hard times they won’t be apt to leave a 
good place without a good reason.”’ 
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‘Are there many seeking employ- 
ment?’’ I asked this because I thought 
that it was safe ground. 

‘Well, they just stand around in the 
offices as fhick/’’ said the lady. «And 
the Americans are trying to get places 
as well as the foreigners. But I won’t 
have Americans. They are too uppish, 
and they are never half as well trained 
as the Swedes or the Irish. They still 
expect to be treated as one of the fam- 
ily. I suppose,’’ she continued, with a 
lingering ire in her voice, ‘that in Al- 
truria, you do treat them as one of the 
family ?’’ 

‘« We have no servants, in the American 
sense,’’ I answered as inoffensively as I 
could. 

Mrs. Makely irrelevantly returned tc 
the question that had first provoked her 
indignation. ‘‘ And I should like to know 
how much worse it is to have a back ele- 
vator for the servants than it is to have 
the basement door for the servants, as you 
always do when you live in a separate 
house?”’ 

‘‘T should think it was no worse,’’ I 
admitted, and I thought this a good 
chance to turn the talk from the danger- 
ous channel it had taken. ‘I wish, Mrs. 
Makely, you would tell me something 
about the way people live in separate 
houses in New York.”’ 

She was instantly pacified. «Why, I 
should be delighted. I only wish my 
friend Mrs. Bellington Strange was back 
from Europe, and I could show you a 
model house. I mean to take you there, 
as soon as she gets home. She’s a kind 
of Altrurian herself, you know. She was 
my dearest friend at school, and it al- 
most broke my heart when she mar- 
ried Mr. Strange, so much older, and 
her inferior every way. But she’s got 
his money now, and O, the good she 
does do with it! I know you'll like each 
other, Mr. Homos. I do wish Eva was 
at home !”’ 

I said that I should be very glad to 
meet an American Altrurian, but that 
now I wished she would tell me about the 
normal New York house, and what was 
its animating principle, beginning with 
the basement door. 

She laughed and said, ‘“‘ Why it’s just 
like any other house !’’ 

A. Homos. 








THE NAUTILUS. 


By EDMUND GOSSE. 


VeENus, take this shell, 
Gift of me a bride! 
Once it rose and fell 
On thy mooney tide ; 
Let its pearly bulwarks 
[dwell 
By thy side. 


Rigged with gossamer, 
O’er thy seas it flew; 
Never a wind would stir 
Cord or sail or crew ; 
Halcyon-like, this mari- 
[ner 
Cleft the blue. 


Blithe even so was I, 
Gay, light-hearted 
[maid ; 
Now my sails are dry, 
My fond crew afraid; 
Goddess, goddess; come, 
[I cry, 
To my aid! 


Is it bliss or woe, 
Nevermore to be 
On the full heart’s flow, 
Indolent and free, 
As this shell was long 
[ago 
On the sea? 





Venus, take this shell, 
Pearly like a tear! 
Ah! I cannot tell 
What I wish or fear ; 
Guard me through the miracle, 
Dread and dear. 

















THE ORIGIN OF THOUGHT.* 


By ARMANDO PALACIO VALDES. 


VII. 


T required only six months for the gen- 
ius which slumbered in the depths of 
Don Pantale6n Sanchez’ mind to rise and 
begin to roam about the earth. In that 
brief space of time, his penetrating glance 
had embraced all existence with one sweep, 
and had sounded its ineffable mysteries. 
There was nothing in the world but fact, 
proven fact, according to the assertion of 
a book translated from the French which 
Moreno had given him. 

All superstitions were speedily obliter- 
ated from his privileged mind: not only 
the superstition of God, that concerning 
the soul and that concerning morality, 
which had been invented by the weakness 
of men, aided by the ambition of priests, 
but also certain ridiculous notions to 
which the human race had childishly 
clung to the present hour ; the ideas con- 
cerning the true, the good and the beauti- 
ful. Those who insisted that the origin 
of these ideas is not known, caused him 
inextinguishable laughter. They did not 
know it. Moreno and he knew perfectly 
well what to believe. They were sensa- 
tions, nothing more than sensations, 
either agreeable or disagreeable, such as 
are produced by moisture, heat, or the 
stench of drains. 

The profound observations which he had 
made recently on onions, potatoes and 
other examples of the vegetable realm, as 
well as the attentive study of several do- 
mestic animals, had attached him so 
strongly to the analytical method, that 
he understooc. no other. What could not 
be discovered by the analytical method 
it was useless to seek in any other 
way. And, as neither the scalpel nor 
the microscope had ever detected a soul, 
or a Supreme Being, therefore—and so 
forth. 

This inclination to analysis awakened 
in his powerful mind a reasoning tendency 
of so much precision, that not the smallest 


argument could make its escape through 
the close meshes. He pounced upon ideas 
like an eagle, seized them in his talons, 
examined them in every part, and only 
after he had exhibited them to his hear- 
ers in all their aspects did he allow them 
to escape. 

‘« Papa, do you think we had better go 
to the Retiro today ?”’ 

‘“No; it is very damp. Dampness is 
bad for the organism. And why is it bad 
for the organism? Because it affects its 
texture. And why does it affect its text- 
ure? Because it deprives it of heat. And 
whence comes this heat? From the in- 
troduction of oxygen into the blood.”’ 

‘‘Do you know what, Carlota,’ said 
Presentaci6n to her sister, on another oc- 
casion. ‘Margarita is in love with that 
young Roda. She confessed it to me her- 
self yesterday.’’ Don Pantaleén smiled 
benevolently. 

«Do you know why she is in love? 
You don’t ?’”’ 

‘«« Because he is to her taste, of course. 
He’s a very dashing fellow.”’ 

‘No, my daughter, that is not it. She 
is in love because she is still young, and 
being young, there is a lack of equilibrium 
between her assimilative and non-assimi- 
lative powers. That is the only and pos- 
itive reason for this love, and for all the 
rest. The tenderness of women, that af- 
fection which impels us to commit follies, 
to weep, to kill ourselves, signifies noth- 
ing except that the products of nutrition, 
albumen, fat, sugar and starch, enter in 
excess into the blood, and that there is 
not sufficient carbonic acid and intestinal 
deposits to expel the superfluity.”’ 

‘« But papa, what are you saying ?’”’ 

‘Love is nothing but an excess of 
nutrition.” 

‘«« These are not your own ideas, papa,’ 
exclaimed his younger daughter, indig- 
nantly. “You are not capable of in- 
venting such extravagances. They come 
from that dull Moreno, who goes about 
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saying silly things about us women, be- 
cause no girl will have him.”’ 

««Women, my dear,’’ replied Sanchez, 
with all the calmness and authority -of 
true wisdom, «will never be able to un- 
derstand these profound truths. I have 
done wrong to reveal them to you, know- 
ing as I do that it is physically impossible 
that you should understand them. If you 
would not take it ill, one might inform 
you that your brain weighs, on an aver- 
age, several grammes less than that of 
man.”’ 

‘‘ Does Moreno say that also? Then he 
is quite right. How can my head help 
weighing less than the head of that phe- 
nomenon? I should think so!”’ 

Don Pantale6n smiled compassionately, 
and with the flexibility peculiar to great 
men he made haste to change the conver- 
sation to a subject more suited to the 
cranial capacity of the female sex. 

All his life he had been an extremely 
sensitive man. His wife laughed at the 
facility with which he wept. Music was 
his strongest passion. For him there was 
no pleasure to be compared with that of 
listening to La Somnambula, Norma, or 
some other opera of the sweetish, catchy 
sort, from a front seat in the top gallery 
of the Theater Royal, in company with his 
daughter Carlota, who was also fond of 
music. He wept and blew his nose co- 
piously, in the most lyrical passages, fre- 
quently putting his daughter to shame. 

‘* Papa, people are looking at you.”’ 

‘What can you expect, my dear? This 
is enough to melt a rock.”’ 

Next to music, what pleased him most, 
were dramas and sentimental novels. He 
had seen The Orphan of Brussels, The 
Village of San Lorenzo, The Laugh, an 
infinite number of times. He knew the 
comedy, The Flower of a Day and its se- 
quel, The Flower’s Thorns, by heart. He 
was never able to recite the famous verses : 


“If thou hearest the story of shipwreck narrated 
All on earth, even love, is forgot,’’ etc., 


without lachrymose grimaces, and with- 
out his voice sticking in his throat. And 
he also wept violently over the adventures 
of sentimental seamstresses and afflicted 
queens in novels from the circulating 
library. 

Well, Moreno immediately inspired him 
with a supreme disdain for these lyrical 
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effusions which retarded the march of 
humanity along the path of progress. He 
was ashamed of having spent so much 
time in reading such wild fancies, when 
here were facts, proven facts, albumen, 
uric acid, starch, left in sad and unjustifi- 
able abandonment. And one day, when 
they were discussing the press in the café, 
he had a heated argument with Don Dion- 
isio Oliveros, the bureaucratic bard. It 
was then that he uttered the very felici- 
tous phrase, which afterwards made the 
circuit of the globe on the wings of fame. 

«The reign of the poets is over, and the 
reign of the physiologists has begun. 
The hour has come when the toga must 
be discarded, and the blouse of the work- 
man donned. ‘The soul is made of a gray 
substance, the heart is a muscle charged 
with the task of setting the blood in move- 
ment.’’ 

And, nevertheless, after listening to 
these grand thoughts, Don Dionisio still 
persisted in writing sonnets at his office. 

Everyone in the house felt the benefi- 
cent effects of the scientific breezes which 
blew in the brain of the head of the fam- 
ily. But the one who felt it most fre- 
quently was Carlota, because of her ex- 
tremely mild disposition. Mario shirked 
it as much as possible ; he invented pre- 
texts for running away ; he feigned to be 
busy. If this proved unavailing, he lis- 
tened abstractedly to his father-in-law’s 
physio:ogical dissertations: at last, he 
usually fell into blissful slumber in the 
easy chair. Presentacién was much more 
prompt in action. 

‘‘See here, papa, don’t give me the 
headache any more with your horrid 
science. My confessor has forbidden me 
to listen to it.’’ 

‘«T believe it,’’ replied the learned man, 
with a deep tone. ‘But if your confes- 
sor has an interest in keeping you in ig- 
norance, my duty, as your father, com- 
pels me to disperse the darkness in which 
you live. You must know that the sper- 
matozoa—”’ 

««Pshaw ! I tell you, papa, that I don’t 
wish to know.”’ 

‘««Are micro-organisms endowed with 
the power of rapid movement—’’ 

‘‘Come, this is unendurable! I am go- 
ing off elsewhere with my sewing.” 

This rebellion against science produced 
grave dismay in Sanchez. ‘How much 
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time is still required before humanity will 
be able to walk without prejudice along 
the road of experiment ?’’ he said to him- 
self. 

He did not dare to communicate to his 
wife the lofty thoughts which constantly 
occupied him. She had such a peculiar 
disposition ! Nevertheless, one night, af- 
ter they were in bed, Dofia Carolina spoke 
with admiration of one of her friends, 
who, by giving lessons in different houses, 
supported her aged parents and a swarm 
of brothers and sisters. As the poor 
woman had no time to breakfast, she car- 
ried some cold meat in a paper, and ate it 
in the doorway of some house or other. 
And despite all this, she was always con- 
tent and always cheerful. 

Don Pantale6n ventured to say, in a 
trembling voice: 

‘‘Do you know what it is?”’ 

‘What ?”’ 

“This kindness and ability which 
arouse your admiration.”’ 

‘‘ What are they ?”’ 

‘*« Chloride of potassium.”’ 

«« What?” 

‘«« They are simply the resuit of a greater 
quantity of potassium in the brain.”’ 

‘‘Good heavens, man, what gibberish 
are you talking ?”’ 

‘‘In order to understand, you must 
know that all our ideas and sentiments 
depend exclusively on the food which we 
introduce into the stomach. The albu- 
men—’’ 

‘«See here, Pantaleén, leave me in peace, 
I wish to sleep. What business is it of 
yours? Everyone knows very well that 
you are an idle fellow. We ought never 
to have given up the shop on any ac- 
count.,”’ 

‘‘ All I wished to say to you was, that 
albumen and fibrine—”’ 

‘‘And I tell you that I won't listen to 
your nonsense! Good-night !’’ 

And she whirled over on her other side. 
Don Pantaleén heaved a deep sigh, and 
also turned over to go to sleep. But a few 
days later, being filled with scientific zeal 
and good faith, he said to his wife, making 
another attempt : 

‘Carolina, I made a mistake the other 
night, and told you a falsehood.” 

‘‘What falsehood?’’ asked the good 
woman in surprise. 

‘The ability of our friend Felipa is not 





chloride of potassium, but phosphoric 
acid.’’ 

«« We are harking back on our traces !”’ 
she exclaimed angrily. 

‘‘ The man of science must nobly rectify 
all his errors.”’ 

‘«‘You are not a man of science, but a 
miscellaneous mixture of all sorts of 
things. Don’t you come to me with your 
humbug, for I am not in a humor to lis- 
ten to you, and, moreover, I forbid you to 
talk nonsense to the child—you shock 
her. It’s ashame that you have to be re- 
minded of your duty !”’ 

Thenceforth Don Pantale6n abstained 
from airing any of his fruitful ideas in 
the presence of Dojia Carolina. That 
lady was so severe in the bosom of her 
family ! 

Nevertheless, when necessity required, 
he was able to uphold his rights as a hu- 
man animal against his wife, and against 
the whole family when it was a question 
of interfering with them. By Moreno’s 
advice, he had forbidden them to serve 
any garden vegetables at dinner, because 
they furnish no phosphoric acid to the 
brain, a material of which they stood in 
the greatest need for their extremely dif- 
ficult investigations of nature. In spite 
of this prohibition, the cook persisted in 
sending to the table potatoes, cabbage, 
and lentils, incapable of producing any- 
thing but carbonic acid, cellulose and 
other substances equally despicable and 
unworthy. He endured this patiently for 
a while. 

But the moment arrived when the strug- 
gle for existence demanded from him an 
energetic action to save the threatened 
convolutions of his brain. And he exe- 
cuted it. 

«‘T have already said on a number of 
occasions, and I repeat it now for the last 
time, that I am determined not to touch 
any vegetable food. From this day forth 
you are to understand that I will have no 
carbonates in my blood, but that I de- 
mand phosphates. If you persist in set- 
ting vegetables before me, I am quite 
capable of retiring to my cabinet without 
eating.”’ 

Although his threat did not frighten 
the family as much as was to have been 
expected, they agreed, nevertheless, to 
furnish him with no food but that which 
contained phosphates. 
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Carlota felt profoundly grieved when 
her husband informed her of his dismis- 
sal. Both remained for a very long time 
silent and sad. A mournful presentiment 
rang through her soul, presaging the 
death of her happiness. Dojia Carolina 
received the news teanquilly. She merely 
appeared more serious at dinner-time. 
Then, having led the conversation in a 
favorable direction, she expressed a num- 
ber of opinions about laziness, presump- 
tion and frivolity, which seemed to be al- 
lusions to Mario. Perhaps they were 
not ; there was no absolute reason for sup- 
posing it, as his mother-in-law had given 
him repeated proofs of affection and con- 
sideration. At all events, he could not 
help feeling his heart contract. When 
they retired to their own room, he said 
nothing of this suspicion to his wife. 
They went to bed in silence and deeply 
preoccupied. 

The family life pursued its usual me- 
thodical and peaceful course. Nothing 
occurred. Mario went to walk alone, or 
with his wife, during office hours. They 
continued to frequent the café in the even- 
ing. At meals, the conversation usually 
became animated. Presentacién teased 
her brother-in-law. Mario teased her. 
Carlota listened smilingly to this verbal 
sharp-shooting, occasionally taking her 
husband’s part. Don Pantale6én bored 
them to death with his scientific explana- 
tions ; the bread, the wine, the sugar— 
everything—provided him with a pretext 
to dilate at length on the multitude of 
secrets which he was constantly wresting 
from nature. Dofia Carolina continued, 
with her usual benignity, to rule the house 
according to her own ideas, though she al- 
ways put forward her husband as a shield. 

Nevertheless, a cloud of uneasiness and 
sadness, of which all were conscious at 
bottom, enwrapped the family. The rela- 
tions of the various members to each 
other continued to be as cordial as ever, 
to all appearances; but each one per- 
ceived a touch of disquiet, a certain em- 
barrassment, which they managed to con- 
ceal by exaggerating their smiles and ac- 
centuating the comic tone. Mario felt the 
falseness of his position in this house, and 
noted well that all the others felt it also. 
The increased amiability of his mother-in- 
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law towards him was one way of express- 
ing it. An intolerable feeling of shame 
gradually took possession of him. 

Carlota felt it also. Dofia Carolina and 
Presentaci6én gradually ceased to invite 
her to their consultations on domestic 
matters. The two arranged everything, 
and became silent when she made her ap- 
pearance. She became more timid, more 
humble than ever; she dared not com- 
plain of the servant's misdemeanors ; she 
worked about the house harder every day, 
taking upon herself, when she could, her 
sister's duties ; she made efforts to appear 
amiable and agreeable, as though she had 
been in the house of strangers. 

Dofia Carolina treated her son-in-law 
with moreceremony. Mario felt troubled 
by her attitude towards him, without fully 
understanding its significance. He was 
no longer asked to shut the door, or to 
address letters, or to accompany them to 
the houses of their friends, nor was he 
charged with errands. When Dojia Car- 
olina refused any of his services, the in- 
nocent fellow exclaimed : 

«But mamma, have you no confidence 
in me !’’ 

«“Yes, my son, yes; but there is no 
necessity for your troubling yourself. 
Pantale6n, who has nothing to do, will 
attend to it.’”’ 

‘Who has nothing to do!’’ Those 
words, uttered with perfect naturalness, 
and even with a smile on her lips, sound- 
ed like asarcasm. He had nothing to do 
either ; that was sufficiently clear to her. 
Sometimes, when the young married pair 
returned from a walk and entered the 
room where the good lady and her daugh- 
ter Presentaci6n were sitting, she ques- 
tioned them with a certain ironical con- 
descension : 

‘Well, my children ; have you had a 
long walk? How far did yougo? Have 
you had a pleasant time? The weather 
is very fine. You did well not to waste 
such delightful evenings.”’ 

Carlota caught more than one mocking 
glance exchanged between her mother and 
her sister during these conversations, but 
she swallowed the shame without saying 
anything about it to Mario. The fellow 
was so innocent, so kind, that it pained 
her to make him feel the thorns of life. 
Like a loyal and generous wife, she kept 
them all for herself. 
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But the small amount of money which 
Mario had retained for his expenses soon 
came to an end. The day arrived when 
he had no longer a single penny in his 
purse. He said nothing. That day he 
did not smoke ; neither did he smoke on 
the following day. At last, his wife no- 
ticed the fact and inquired the cause. His 
stomach did not feel right: a cigar was 
repugnant to him. But she, not believ- 
ing this, searched his pockets when he 
was asleep, and found them empty. Poor 
Mario! She wept in silence for a long 
time. The next morning she went out 
early to mass, and found the courage to 
enter a pawn-shop and pledge a ring. 
When her husband rose, she said, as 
she took a banknote from her chest of 
drawers : 

«« Listen, Mario: When you go out, do 
me the favor to pass through Mahonesa 
street, and buy me a few chocolate bon- 
bons ; but do not let them know it here in 
the house. You know it makes me feel 
ashamed. . . . Ah! And you had better 
keep the rest of the money, because you 
may need it, but I shall not.” 

Mario was surprised. A vague uneasi- 
ness agitated his mind momentarily ; but 
with characteristic heedlessness he did 
not think of it again. Nevertheless, the 
second time that this occurred he could 
not refrain from asking : 

«¢ And where do you get the money ?”’ 

Carlota flushed scarlet. 

«‘T have been saving a little money 
during these months past for the christen- 
ing sweetmeats, you know. But I will 
put off that expense on mamma—see if I 
don’t !’’ 

And she laughed violently. But her 
heart wept, for she knew that if she rested 
her hopes on her mother, there would be 
no sweetmeats at the baptism of her 
child. The money obtained for the ring 
was soon exhausted. Mario needed boots 
and gloves; his tall hat was already 
rusty ; summer had come, and he needed 
linen also. All her jewels of small value 
were gradually transferred to the pawn- 
shop. The handsome gift from her par- 
ents, which was the most valuable, was 
kept by Dofia Carolina. 

‘‘But will this hoard of yours never 
become exhausted?’’ asked Mario un- 
easily. 

She had an answer ready. 


‘© Yes, my dear, it will; it was ex- 
hausted some time ago, but papa called 
me to his room the other day, and gave 
me some money.”’ 

Mario's face clouded over. He became 
very thoughtful. No, this was not to be 
endured. He must find some employ- 
ment, no matter where. Up to that time, 
his exertions had proved fruitless. He 
had called on his father’s friends ; he had 
received plenty of kind words and mag- 
nificent promises. He had obtained noth- 
ing, nevertheless. Miguel Rivera had 
spoken to the minister whose secretary 
he was, and the latter had promised to 
place him in a commission which he was 
about to organize for the inspection of 
railways. 

Carlota had parted with all her posses- 
sions of greater or less value. Then the 
lie which she had told her husband be- 
came reality. Rather than see him with- 
out a penny in his pocket, she heroically 
risked begging some from her mother. A 
low, sordid, repulsive scene followed. 
Carlota courageously endured her moth- 
er’s sarcasms, and conquered, by dint of 
patience and tenacity, the repeated refu- 
sals of the latter. She succeeded in ex- 
tracting ten duros; she withdrew to her 
room and gave free course to the tears 
which she kad managed to repress. Her 
husband found her with swollen eyes. 

‘Why have you been crying?’’ he 
asked impetuously. 

«For nothing at all, my dear. Do not 
be alarmed. These are women’s affairs. 
Don’t you know my condition ?’”’ 

He was convinced. He had heard the 
doctors speak of these crises. But from 
that day forth poor Carlota was the victim, 
the Cinderella of the house. Her mother 
treated her with incredible disdain ; she 
never missed an opportunity to harass 
her with indirect cruelties. Presentacién 
aided her in this agreeable task. 

‘IT should like to settle myself splen- 
didly, as my sister has done Marry a 
poorman! Puf! Seehere, Carlota, your 
husband will be buying a milord or a 
phaeton one of these days, won’t he? I 
suppose you will not let this season at the 
Theater Royal pass without subscribing, 
as you did last year?"’ 

Her mother ordered her to hold her 
tongue, with a malicious laugh which was 
an invitation to continue. Rarely did 
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Carlota sit down with them to sew of an 
afternoon, that she did not rise in tears. 
One day she faced Presentacién, her eyes 
filled with tears, and said to her : 

‘‘ You do wrong in ridiculing me. Do 
you expect me to cease loving my hus- 
band, because he is not rich? Pray, reflect 
that God may punish you one of these 
days.”’ 

She said nothing to her husband about 
these sufferings. On the contrary, in his 
presence she showed the same tranquil, 
smiling face as before. But when she 
needed money again, the scene with her 
mother was much more cruel. Dojia 
Carolina flew into a fury, called Mario a 
poor wretch, a starveling and an idler, and 
resolutely refused to give a single cuarto. 

“If you imagine,’’ she concluded, «that 
we are going to support you all your 
lives, you are very much mistaken.”’ 

This threat filled her with terror. She 
humiliated herself, promising not to ask 
for money again, and she ran, as usual, to 
shut herself up in her room and weep des- 
perately. Again Mario did not smoke 
for two days. No discomfort was to be 
read in his countenance, however. His 
wife watched him from the corner of her 
eye, and tried to repress her tears. But as 
she was passing her fether’s room, she 
saw his keys hanging from a drawer of 
his bureau. She was attacked by an 
irresistible temptation ; she cast a glance 
around her, and seeing no one, she ad- 
vanced cautiously, pulled out the drawer 
noiselessly, and rapidly examined its con- 
tents. There, in one corner, were two 
pounds of fine-cut tobacco. She took 
one, and shutting the drawer again, quit- 
ted the room precipitately, hiding the to- 
bacco under her dress. At night she gave 
it to her husband, saying with affected 
ease: 

‘‘Here ; you will soon be saying that I 
do not remember you.’”’ 

«« Where did you buy this tobacco? ”’ 

She answered, it was from a friend of 
hers who kept a pawnbroker’s shop and 
dealt in contraband tobacco. She had met 
her in the street, and they had effected the 
barter in a doorway, to avoid complica- 
tions. But two or three days later her 
father’s tobacco gave out, and the inevi- 
table uproar began. There were com- 
plaints, recriminations. Don Pantaleén 
suspected the maid, who had a soldier 
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lover. Carlota, seeing this row, and 
trembling lest Dojia Carolina should dis- 
cover the truth, called her father secretly 
into her room, threw her arms around his 
neck, and said to him, weeping : 

«It was I, papa ; it was I who took your 
tobacco. But do not tell mamma ; do not 
tell Mario when he comes home. I know 
that he does not smoke because he has no 
money, and I have none to give him.”’ 

The learned naturalist was stupefied 
with amazement. 

««But, daughter, why did not you ask 
me? Icannot give you money, because, 
as you know—’”’ 

«« Yes, papa—do not tell me anything.” 

The ingenious Sanchez profited by the 
opportunity to instruct his daughter. To- 
bacco was a tropical plant native to hot 
countries, of a strong and characteristic 
odor, with a tubular calix, fibrous root, a 
downy stalk with white pith, alternate, 
pointed, giutinous leaves, and so forth. 

Carlota listened, tearful and abstracted, 
to these scientific explanations, which, on 
account of the state of her mind, did not 
produce the result which was to be ex- 
pected. Don Pantale6n gleaned a few 
pesetas from his pocket and gave them to 
her. 

The unhappy girl’s situation became 
more sad day by day. Dojfia Carolina and 
her younger daughter flung in her face all 
the rancor and scorn which they treasured 
up against Mario, who had not had the 
wit to keep the place he had held; with 
the real culprit they were reserved, but 
clever. They did not wound him direct- 
ly, but the atmosphere was charged with 
electricity, and the lightning flash was 
bound to dart forth in the end. Dojia Car- 
olina shook her head with wrath every 
tinie that her son-in-law turned his back. 

At last, one morning, when Carlota was 
out of the house, the sagacious woman 
made an expressive sign to her younger 
daughter, and the latter made haste to 
rise and leave the room. Mother-in-law 
and son-in-law remained alone. Without 
raising her head from her sewing, Dofia 
Carolina began to speak in a rather un- 
natural voice. 

‘See here, Mario, I have been wishing 
for several days past to speak to you about 
a subject which is decidedly disagreeable 
to you, as itis tome. I have kept defer- 
ring it from moment to moment, because, 
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to tell the truth, it grieves me to the 
soul to mention the subject. Pantaleén 
has commanded me to tell you that his 
fortune does not permit him to maintain 
you and your wife. ‘If we were rich,’ he 
said to me, ‘there would be no objection 
to Mario amusing himself and spending 
his life in lounging, but, my dear, we have 
no more ourselves than just sufficient to 
live decently. Tell him that the first 
obligation of every married man is to sup- 
port his family with the products of his 
labor. That is what I have done, and I 
hope that he will do the same. He is 
young and has the world before him ; let 
him work and make a man of himself.’ I 
am obeying his orders, my son. I hope 
that you will not take offense at it.’’ 

Mario was so astounded that he did not 
utter a single word. The words of his 
mother-in-law rang in his ears like the 
blows of a hammer. An immense, infi- 
nite shame coursed through his whole be- 
ing to its smallest fibers, and completely 
paralyzed him. Dojfia Carolina observed 
his pitiful state with a rapid glance. 

‘Do not think that this is a malicious 
stab. Pantale6n says this to you by my 
mouth because he has confidence in your 
honor, in your dignity, in your wish to 
fulfil perfectly your obligations. I believe 
that you will thank him for it, in time. 
If you would not take offense,’’ she added 
with a benevolent smile, «‘I would tell you 
that you lack a stimulus like this to open 
the way for you.”’ 

His tongue was loosed, though not in a 
happy manner. He stammered out ex- 
cuses for not having taken the initiative in 
this matter. His mother-in-law was quite 
right in what she said. He would imme- 
diately seek work wherever it could be 
found, and of whatever sort. He was ready 
to leave the house that very moment. 

‘«T have already told you that it is nota 
case of emergency—”’ 

‘Yes, sefiora; that is what it is for 
me,’’ replied the young man with dignity. 

But the grave consideration was that 
Carlota could not go with him at hap- 
hazard. She was soon to become a mother, 
and it was dangerous to take her with him 
until he had a house. Dojia Carolina was 
magnanimous. Carlota should remain 
with her parents until Mario found some 
means of existence. The latter thanked 
her in a tone of sincerity. From that 


point on, Dofia Carolina was all honey; 
she treated him as well as she knew how, 
predicted for him a fine future, making 
visible efforts to erase the bad impression 
which her words had caused. Mario with- 
drew at last, grave and calm. 

When Carlota arrived, she divined his 
grief at the first glance. ~ 

«¢ What has happened ?”’ 

‘‘ Nothing. I have had a rather 
serious conversation with your mother. 
She told me,’’ he added with a sad smile, 
as he took her hands, ‘‘that your papa 
cannot maintain me in his house any 
longer—”’ 

Carlota turned as white as a sheet. 

‘« Did she really say that?”’ 

«Yes; I am not surprised; I think 
that he is right. You see it does not look 
well for a man without work to eat the 
bread of charity. So I find my- 
self obliged immediately to . . . But 
do not fear ; I shall find some occupation 
at once. Everything will come right.’’ 

As he spoke, he made an effort to smile, 
and pressed his wife’s hands. The latter 
remained pale and mute, staring fixedly 
at a point above his head. At last her 
large, serene eyes became clouded with 
tears, and she said, without the slightest 
change in her face : 

‘«Very well; I will go with you.” 

‘‘No!’’ exclaimed Mario, quite over- 
come. ‘Where will you go?”’ 

«To beg alms, if necessary,’ 
plied tranquilly. 

‘‘ But this is madness. Do not be pre- 
cipitate.’’ 

And with ardent words he demonstrated 
to her the terrible inconveniences of such 
a resolution. A man can rove about in 
every direction, sleep in a garret, in the 
open air, if necessary ; but a woman, and 
in her condition! Separation was abso- 
lutely necessary for the moment. When 
her child was born, and he had found the 
means of living, which he was certain to 
do before long, then he would come and 
take her away forever from that house, 
and they would live together until death. 

Carlota allowed herself to be persuaded. 
The idea of causing the slightest injury 
to the being to whose birth she was look- 
ing forward with impatience, filled her 
with compunction. Consequently, they 
agreed that he should go alone. 

‘‘But whither are you going?’’ she 
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asked, fixing upon him a gaze of mourn- 
ful stupor. 

“Do not worry about that. I have a 
great many places to go to. The impor- 
tant thing is that you should remain 
calm. Reflect, that it is a question of a 
short time only.’’ 

Carlota remained motionless, with 
drooping head, for several minutes. 

‘«« Very well, I will prepare your cloth- 
ing,’’ she replied, at last, swallowing her 
tears. And stifling her sighs in her 
throat, and repressing the sobs which 
strove to break forth, her tranquil, reason- 
able, courageous nature triumphed in the 
end. She began to take his linen from 
the chest of drawers and place it carefully 
ina trunk. Her patient, solid character 
was shown in this operation. Mario 
watched her with interest, tried to help 
her, but did it so awkwardly that he im- 
mediately renounced the attempt. Little 
by little, in the absorption of this mechan- 
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ical work, they forgot their grief. They 
discussed what should be put in the 
trunk, as though it were a question of a 
journey. Everything seemed too much 
to Carlota, who thought thus to reduce the 
days of separation. Mario, on the contra- 
ry, gently insisted on having more shirts, 
drawers, and so on, put in. He foresaw 
that his journey would be long, although 
he took care not to announce his opinion. 

At last all was in order. Then they 
remained face to face, troubled, not know- 
ing what to say to each other, affecting 
calmness, insisting again and again, in an 
indifferent tone, on details which had al- 
ready been settled. The emotion which 
overwhelmed them was perceptible in the 
dull tones of their voices, in the slight 
trembling of their hands. Their hearts 
seemed ready to leap from their mouths, 

‘«Well,’’ said Mario at last, putting on 
his hat. «We are agreed that you will 
have the trunk ready. I will send for it, 
and at the same time you will send 
me my hat-box. I will send for my 
modelling implements later.’’ 

These words provoked in Carlota 
an explosion of her repressed feel- 
ings. They remained for a long time 
clasped in each other’s arms, and 
weeping silently. Mario succeeded 
in freeing himself, and kissing with 
effusion his wife’s hands, he ex- 
claimed with a smile, though his 
face was bathed in tears : 

‘‘What children we are! Itseems 
to me as though I were taking leave 
at the end of all things !"’ 

And he left the room precipitately. 
Carlota followed him, and they em- 
braced once again at the top of the 
stairs. 

IX. 


When he had emerged into the 
street, and had turned the corner, he 
halted. He had lied to Carlota about 
the numerous places where he could 
take refuge. He stood motionless, 
with his mind empty, and his heart 
oppressed. An atrocious desire to 
sob rose from his breast to his throat, 
and threatened to choke him. But 
he managed to hold in his sobs; only 
a few tears rolled from his eyes, in 
spite of the fact that he saw the gaze 
of the passers-by turned curiously 
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on him. Then he raised his handkerchief 
to his face, as though to blow his nose, and 
went on his way. 

Where was he going? He walked fora 
long while, trying to collect his thoughts. 
At last, he could hit upon nothing better 
than to betake himself to his former lodg- 
ings. But this caused him profound dis- 
pleasure and humiliation. How was he 
to reply to the queries of his old land- 
lady? What explanation was he to give 
to his comrades? When he reached the 
door, he changed his mind, and passed by 
without entering. He entered the first 
inn he came across, hired a room and 
went out again. His grief and uneasi- 
ness did not diminish thereby. On the 
contrary, the thought that he had no 
money wherewith to pay for his board 
tormented him unspeakably. Then he 
tried to think of a friend to whom he 
could confide his woes, and his feet guided 
him to the house of Miguel Rivera. Al- 
though the latter was well advanced in 
years, and was of a scoffing and aggressive 
character which frequently wounded those 
who approached him, Mario felt an irre- 
sistible attraction to him; beneath that 
bitter rind he divined a sweet and gener- 
ous heart. Moreover, if Rivera did file the 
sharp point of his tongue a little for any- 
one, it was not for our hero. His predilec- 
tion for the latter was easily perceptible 
when he was with the company in the café. 

The journalist lived alone with his son 
in an apartment destitute of luxury, but 
clean and pleasant, in Recoletos street. 

‘‘ What brings you here at this hour, 
Praxiteles?’’ he exclaimed gaily, when 
he saw the young man enter his room. 

‘*Worries for you, Don Miguel. Are 
you very busy ?’”’ 

Rivera’s smile vanished at the sight of 
the sad and distressed smile which con- 
tracted the lips of his friend. Mario's 
face expressed extreme dejection. 

‘*Busy? Only he is busy who is wait- 
ing for something. I gave up everything 
sometime ago, my dear fellow. Say what 
you wish, and take as much time for it as 
you like.”’ 

Timidly, and with many blushes, Mario 
related to him what had taken place, beg- 
ging him earnestly to keep his secret. 
When he ceased speaking, Miguel was 
grave and thoughtful. At last he emitted 
a slight snort of disdain. 
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«« Well, comrade, what a mother-in-law 
has fallen to your lot! She is the finest 
specimen of her tribe that I have ever 
met.’’ 

«But my mother-in-law has not mixed 
herself up in this matter at all! She has 
done nothing but comply with her hus- 
band’s orders. Why, if it depended on 
my mother-in-law, I should not have to 
leave the house, either today or ever! 
You do not know what affection the good 
woman professes towards me. She loves 
me like a mother, like a real mother, Don 
Miguel.”’ 

The latter stared at him for several min- 
utes in silence, astounded at his inno- 
cence. He felt an impulse to give vent to 
one of his cutting jibes, but he restrained 
himself. The solid goodness and candor 
of that young fellow touched him. After 
all, he said to himself, what is the use 
of depriving men of the illusions which 
make them happy ? 

‘*Well, yes, Dofia Carolina is very 
good,”’ he said at last, with much warmth. 
‘*Perhaps her madman of a husband is 
really to blame.’’ 

‘‘T do not think my father-in-law is in 
the least mad,’’ Mario hastened to re- 
mark. ‘Although he is rather diffuse in 
his explantions, I have always found him 
very rational. And he is, moreover, be- 
lieve me, quite learned, and he has an ex- 
cellent heart.”’ 

Again Rivera gazed at him in surprise, 
and replied, unable to repress a smile of 
pity : 

‘« Possibly, it may be. I have had very 
little to do with him, you know. Since 
that idiot of a Moreno took charge of him, 
I was afraid that he might have lost his 
head.’’ 

Mario smiled, somewhat vexed. 

‘¢How hard you are on Adolfo, Don 
Miguel !”’ 

‘«‘Halt there, my friend! So far as 
your father- and mother-in-law are con- 
cerned, let my remarks pass, but when it 
comes to this fellow, you must leave him 
in my clutches. In all the days of my 
life I have never known a more pedantic 
and grotesque creature. Heisinfamous!”’ 

‘« How, infamous ?’’ exclaimed the other 
amazed. 

‘©Yes, when folly goes to a certain 
length, it degenerates into infamy. I 
think I read that in Saint Thomas.”’ 











«« But Adolfo studies a great deal: he 
passes his life among books.”’ 

«« That makes no difference ; heis a vile 
wretch. Have you studied logic? Well, 
then you must know that for knowledge 
to be productive, it must have two condi- 
tions : subject and object. The subject is 
lacking in this case. But let us drop this 
now. Let us talk of yourself. What do 
you mean to do? What are your plans?”’ 

Mario shrugged his shoulders with a 
smile, and did not open his lips. This 
gesture made Rivera serious and thought- 
ful again. 

‘«« The first thing of all is to find you an 
occupation, as soon as possible. The 
railroad commission, on which a position 
was promised you, will not be organized 
for some time to come. Would you like 
to help me in the work of a secretary’s 
office? We need an intelligent man ; but, 
the pay is small.’ 

“Anything, Don Miguel !’’ exclaimed 
Mario, who beheld heaven open. 

There was no such vacant place in the 
secretary’s office, but Rivera had invented 
it, with the intention of paying him out 
of his own salary. Moreover, he forced 
him to stay in his house. He would not 
disturb him in the least ; on the contrary, 
in the solitude in which he lived, he act- 
ually needed a friend to whom he could 
impart his thoughts. Mario, overwhelmed 
with emotion, pressed his hand and wept 
with gratitude. 

A little later he wrote a long letter burst- 
ing with tenderness to his wife. At the 
end he told her that he would go to see 
her on the following day. When he woke 
in the morning, he received Carlota’s reply: 

‘‘Do not come to see me. I donot wish 
you to set foot in this house. Wait until 
I appoint a place and an hour where we 
can meet. You are too good, Mario.”’ 

Other phrases in the same style indi- 
cated that the faithful wife was defending 
her husband’s dignity with more care 
than he was defending it himself. On the 
other hand, the poor girl was humiliating 
herself and enduring the scorn of her 
mother and sister without making any 
complaint. 

Mario could not resist the temptation 
to pass the house that morning. The 


windows were shut, and he saw no one. 
But on his return to Rivera’s house, he 
found a note from Carlota: 
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«Meet me at five o'clock on Indepen- 
dencia square, at the corner of Alfonso 
XII street.’’ 

A whole hour before the appointed 
time the young man was waiting with the 
impatience of a gallant in his first love 
affair. When he saw her approaching at 
last, in her modest gray gown, bearing 
valiantly the two lives in which his exist- 
ence shared, his heart beat with intense 
emotion. He ran to her and clasped her 
hands, and they gazed into each other's 
eyes with rapture. Then, linking arms, 
they entered the Retiro, and strolled, 
chatting, under the trees. Carlota never 
wearied of inquiring all the details of his 
existence during those four and twenty 
hours. Mario had not time to give her 
full explanations. They interrupted each 
other, they lost themselves in unsubstan- 
tial divagations, enjoying the pleasure of 
being together, as though they had not 
seen each other for a long time. -Carlota 
learned that her husband had already a 
salary, though it was small, and that he 
hoped before long to obtain the place on 
the railways which had been promised him. 

‘‘T think that before many months are 
past I may be able to return home and we 
can all live together,’’ he said, patting his 
wife affectionately on the back. 

She became suddenly grave. 

«Do not think of such a thing, Mario. 
We can no longer live with my parents. 
We will live alone, in a garret if neces- 
sary. At home, never !”’ 

‘«Oh, what a proud little creature !’’ he 
cried, pinching her. «And why not, if I 
do not take offense ?”’ 

‘« Because I will not have it so, and that 
is enough,’’ she replied firmly. 

Mario had become accustomed to obey 
her, and it suited him very well. Hence 
he did not insist. 

Night closed in upon them and they 
slowly descended through Alcala street. 
As they passed a restaurant Mario had an 
inspiration. 

‘«« Suppose we go in here and dine !”’ 

Carlota objected. They were not in a 
position to spend money foolishly. And 
they went their way homeward. But 
Mario had become silent and melancholy. 
Just before they reached the house Car- 
lota turned to him with smiling face. 

‘«“What is it? Are you sad because we 
are not dining together ?"’ 
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Mario smiled in a shamefaced way. 
‘« Well, then, let us go back. But only 
for today, you know.”’ 

Joy entered afresh in a torrent into the 
young man’s soul. They retraced their 
steps, entered the restaurant and asked 
for a private room. 

What pure and beautiful emotions they 
experienced during that dinner! Mario 
seemed like a truant schoolboy. He 
thought everything very savory. He 
chatted gaily ; he overwhelmed his wife 
with attentions and expressions of affec- 
tion. He was like a crazy man; he made 
preposterous plans ; he forgave everyone 
and lauded his mother-in-law profusely. 

‘«T will tell you something, Carlota. I 
love your mother as though she were my 
own, and I should be delighted if she 
would come and dine with us some day.”’ 

She, serene and tranquil, smiled gently 
as she watched her husband’s noisy joy, 
with the pleasure not exempt from pro- 
tection, with which one looks on at chil- 
dren’s play. When the head-waiter left 
the room, Mario rose suddenly, ran to his 
wife, kissed her frantically and returned 
to his seat. 

‘*There is something in your face to- 
day, my heaven, which enraptures me. 
There is a sweet gravity in your counte- 
nance which always reminds me of Diana 
the Huntress in the Louvre.’’ 

‘« Now he has begun on mythology !”’ 

‘¢ Yes, I have, and I will always use it, 
because I see in your face the same sweet, 
grave expression of protection as in the 
statues of the goddesses ; for I do not find 
in all the world any woman who resem- 
bles you, and above all, I compare you to 
these because I have nothing more beau- 
tiful to which to compare you.”’ 

Carlota smiled and gave him her hand 
across the table. Mario kissed it with 
the same tender respect with which Peleus 
would have kissed the hand of Thetis, his 
immortal mistress. 

But just as he had done it, almost at the 
same instant, the waiter appeared with 
a dish in his hands, and Carlota revealed 
her mortal nature by blushing to her very 
ears. As the door remained open, Mario 
saw a man pass along the corridor, who, 
by his arrogant and regular figure, his 
lofty disdain of earthly cares, the virile 
greatness with which he had slain in his 
heart even the smallest germs of sensibil- 
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ity, the perfect security with which he en- 
joyed life, should have reminded him 
much better than did his wife, of the be- 
ings who inhabit the heights of Olympus. 
This privileged man who resembled a 
god, could be no other than Don Laureano 
Romadonga. He was accompanied by a 
young woman in a large mantle and with 
a kerchief on her head. 

‘* Did you see?”’ 

+s Yes,” 

“Is it the young woman of the café?”’ 

«I think so. However, that man has 
so many affairs.’’ 

Don Laureano himself entered the room 
and solved their doubts. 

‘So we are having a conjugal spree, 
eh? Good for the married people! I also 
have come hither to enjoy myself, like a 
peaceable citizen. This is my Conchita’s 
eighteenth birthday, you know? and she 
said to me: ‘Invite me to dine at the 
hotel’ (dining away from home means 
dining at a hotel, to Concha). I replied: 
‘Yes, my darling, I will take you toa 
hotel and we will drink champagne.’ 
Champagne is a little lofty for Concha, 
something supernatural, inaccessible to 
everyone except the patriarch of the In- 
dies, to the ministers and the captain- 
general !’’ 

At that moment Concha’s arrogant fig- 
ure appeared at the door. 

‘‘See here, old cock, what’s got into 
you? Do you think I’m going to stay 
alone in that room until daylight?’’ she 
ejaculated, without deigning the slightest 
salute to the company, but with her angry 
glance riveted on Romadonga. 

‘‘No, my dear, I was just going to 
leave,’’ replied the latter, in considerable 
confusion, and rising hastily. 

‘‘You were going to, going to! Where 
you are going you know well, if these 
people will pardon me for saying so. Why, 
man, even if I were—’’ 

She spoke with the effrontery peculiar 
to the working girl of Madrid, accenting 
each syllable in so insolent a manner that 
Don Laureano, in shame, was obliged to 
retort to save his own dignity. 

‘Child, child, have a care for your 
tongue! If you don’t look out something 
unpleasant may happen to you.”’ 

‘To me? Ha-ha! How unhappy you 
are !’’ 

‘« Yes, to you, you shameless hussy !”’ 














° 
cried the enraged Lovelace, advancing 
towards her with threatening mien. 

Concha remained absolutely motionless, 
with a provoking calmness capable of ir- 
ritating a saint. Nevertheless, her lips 
lost their usual beautiful scarlet hue, and 
her large, black eyes gleamed with a som- 
ber expression. 

‘‘Don’t run so fast or you may stum- 
ble,’’ she said with impudent tranquillity, 
while a mocking smile contracted her 
colorless lips. 

‘« You shall see,’’ said Romadonga, bit- 
ing his with rage, as he rushed impetu- 
ously at her. 

«« Don’t touch me, or you may get hurt,”’ 
she remarked with the same calmness, 
and without moving so much as a finger. 

‘“Not touch you! I'll touch you, you 
impudent creature!’’ he shouted, blind 
with rage, shaking her violently by her 


arm. Concha suddenly changed her at- 
titude. All her calmness and indolence 


was converted into ferocious excitement. 
She fought valiantly to free herself from 
him, shrieking at the same time. 

‘‘Do you beat me, you old pig? 
Me?”’ 

As she did not succeed in wrenching 
herself from the talons which clutched 
her, she raised her hands to his face and 
buried her nails in it. 

The struggle had sent several glasses 
rolling on the floor. Carlota was appalled; 
she took refuge in a corner, while Mario, 
aided by the waiter who had hastened 
thither at the sound, tried in vain to sep- 
arate them. After many efforts they suc- 
ceeded. 

Don Laureano had a long scratch in 
his cheek, from which trickled a few drops 
of blood. 

‘«‘What a madwoman! What a mad- 
woman !’’ he said, as he wiped his face 
with his handkerchief. ‘Pray, pardon 
this unpleasant scene.”’ 

Concha stood in the doorway arranging 
her dress and hair with nervous hands. 

‘«Come here,’’ she said in an imperious 
tone, to her lover. 

But the latter made a gesture of disdain 
and turtied to the young married couple 
to make his excuses. 

«« Well, I’ve given you a fine dessert ! 
Who would have supposed it? Carlota, 
you are very kind, and will pardon me 
this vulgarity.” 


Me? 
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‘Come here!’’ screamed the young 
woman in rising wrath. Don Laureano 
looked at her, shaking his head with in- 
dignation. 

«I’m coming, you shameful hussy, I’m 
coming !’’ he replied, half resigned, half 
furious, and turning to the young pair he 
added, in a lower tone, ‘I am going in 
order to spare you another unpleasant 
scene. The worst of evils is not to have 
dealings with animals but with mad 
people. Forgive me. Good-night!”’ 

And he left the room in the train of his 
mistress. The girl’s voice was audible in 
the corridor, as she addressed the waiter : 
‘Fetch a little vinegar and water, young 
fellow.”’ 

The husband and wife were alone. They 
looked at each other in amazement, and 
broke out laughing simultaneously. 

«It seems to me,’’ said Mario, when 
their laughter had died out, ‘that Don 
Laureano has infused too much life into 
that young woman.”’ 


X. 


This conjugal festivity was repeated 
methodically every week. Their singular 
position both pained and amused them. 
They grieved when they reflected that 
they were living apart, as though they 
had not been united together by an indis- 
soluble bond. But, for the same reason, 
their interviews had a very sweet savor, 
an especial charm which compensated for 
all their woes, until one night, when 
messages were sent to the doctor and to 
Mario, and the latter ran swiftly to the 
house of his parents-in-law, entering it 
again contrary to the will of his wife. A 
boy was born, robust and handsome. Ac- 
cording to the data furnished by several 
women of the neighborhood who were 
present, or who had immediate notice of 
the baby’s arrival, there was reason for 
asserting that he possessed also a mind 
both profound and elegant, united to a 
truly heroic heart. 

With this object, Mario continued to en- 
ter the house, though he neither ate nor 
slept there. His mother-in-law, seeing 
him on the road to independence, received 
him with better grace, but always with a 
show of reserve calculated to break off all 
relations as soon as he should dare to 
lack food. Don Pantaleén began to feel 
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for him an affection so marked that the 
young man was surprised. At last it 
ended, as these sudden affections generally 
end, in his reading to Mario a couple of 
manuscript pamphlets which he intended 
to print soon. One was entitled: Essay 
on an Administrative Pathology; the 
other was Therapeutics for Commerce. 
In them, the public administration and 
commerce were studied from a physio- 
logical point of view, with the modern 
methods of positive science, their reg- 
ulations and tariffs being admirably ex- 
plained by the combined action of natural 
forces, as a simple phenomenon of organic 
life, devoid of any necessity for appealing 
in any way to the will of the departmen- 
tal directors and chiefs. 

Moreover, he gave Mario another proof 
of particular confidence and attachment. 
One day, after he had made him taste the 
interesting pathological phenomena of or- 
ganic life, which his penetrating intelli- 
gence had succeeded in wresting from ad- 
ministrative and official life, he called 
him aside mysteriously and said : 

‘“‘Iam going to show you something, 
Mario, which will arouse your surprise 
and admiration.’’ 

He opened a drawer in his bureau, 
and drew out a small wooden box, and 
from it a rubber stamp. He took a sheet 
of white paper and stamped it. 

‘See 1” 

‘« What is it?” 

‘«« A stamp which I mean to apply to the 
two works which I am going to publish, 
and to all which I shall write hereafter.”’ 

‘« But what does it say? I cannot read 
anything.”’ 

‘There are no words; there is only a 
figure. Observe it well.’”’ 

‘«It looks like a spot of ink.” 

The ingenious Sanchez smiled benevo- 
lently. 

‘« Look carefully.”’ 

‘«« But I cannot decipher it,’’ he replied, 
after rubbing his eyes and turning the 
paper in all lights near the window. 

‘It is a zodphyte.”’ 

‘‘ What ?”’ 

‘« The figure of a zodphyte.”’ 

And as he saw amazement depicted on 
the face of his polite son-in-law, he added 
with a triumphant smile : 

‘I chose it as a blazon because it is a 
symbol. The zodphyte is the first step in 


the animal scale. From him proceeds the 
whole human race. Therefore, as the 
nobly born place in their coat-of-arms the 
deeds of their ancestors, I, as a man of 
science, proudly place in mine the first of 
my progenitors. What do you think of 
it? Isn’t ita happy idea?”’ 

Mario contemplated him with the same 
stupefaction, without revealing whether 
he was much or little amazed. It was be- 
cause his mind was not yet ripe for grand 
scientific conceptions. 

His father-in-law then led him to the 
garret where he had been wont to model, 
and showed him a regular laboratory. 
Flasks, retorts, glasses, pots both large 
and small, were scattered on the floor and 
on a large kitchen table. This was where 
Don Pantale6n and his friend Moreno 
shut themselves up to speed the progress 
of humanity. 

‘‘From this little garret there will 
emerge, eventually, something which the 
world will receive with wonder and ap- 
plause,’’ he said, with prophetic inspira- 
tion, as he laid his hand on his son-in- 
law’s shoulder. 

The latter turned and stared at him in 
astonishment. 

«« Have you any project ?”’ 

The ingenious Sanchez did not reply. 
He remained thoughtful for a long time, 
and a flash of something grandiose darted 
from his large, sad, contemplative eye. 

‘«« Yes, I have a project,’’ he said at last, 
in a solemn voice, raising one hand to his 
brow. ‘‘Itis a great and marvellous pro- 
ject. No one knows anything about it, 
not even Moreno. Nota word concerning 
it will pass my lips until it shall have 
been realized.”’ 

Mario did not care to inquire further, 
but respected his silence and changed the 
conversation. 

Don Pantale6n told him that he was 
much annoyed at not having a fire-place 
in the laboratory. He carried down stairs 
all the ingredients which had to be placed 
on the fire. But this worried the cook, 
and was a risk. His wife fretted at it, 
and threatened to fling his retorts out of 
doors. The only person who rendered him 
any assistance was Presentaci6n. 

«* But that is from interested motives,” 
he said sadly, «* because she has need of 
me to take her to walk. She will aban- 
don me as soon as she is married.”’ 


























In fact, love had, at last, conquered the 
heart of the naturalist’s younger daugh- 
ter. 

The mystical eyes, the pearly skin, and 
the cherubic innocence of Godofredo Llot 
had accomplished that which the clever 
wits and impudent manners of the young 
shop men, who vied with each other in 
paying court to her at the Century café 
had not been able to effect. These young 
fellows, were as a rule, men of the world. 
Their frequ:nt intercourse with ladies of 
the aristocracy who came of a morning to 
buy petticoats or stockings, had caused 
them to acquire elegant and distinguished 
manners. They all knew how to say: 
«« Ah, no, sefiora, it costs us more than 
that !’’ in a manner so correct and with a 
smile so persuasive that it was impossible 
to resist them. At the same time, the af- 
fairs of gallantry which they cultivated on 
Sundays, trained them in the audacity 
and dexterity which are indispensable in 
the matter of conquering feminine hearts. 
In this respect they had an immense ad- 
vantage over the pious Godofredo, who 
was all candor, and who, on approaching 
any woman reddened like a cloud touched 
by the sun. But Godofredo’s talents were 
those of the inner man, and for that very 
reason, were more solid. Not only did he 
possess a pure and virginal soul and an 
immaculate body, but his mind, warmed 
by mystic enthusiasm, produced beautiful 
works, fresh and brilliant as the roses of 
May. His articles, legends and poems in 
Catholic Thought and in other religious 
publications were enjoyed more every day 
by the sound public of traditional Spain. 
The special characteristic of his literary 
works, and that which lent them a pen- 
etrating and intoxicating perfume, was 
his devotion to the Church, and his enthu- 
siasm for the middle ages — Godofredo 
Llot’s two objects of affection. He adored 
the Church in his odes with an ardent flood 
of epithets which was never exhausted. 
The middle ages were the constant theme 
of his dithyrambs. The gothic cathe- 
drals! Ah, the gothic cathedrals! Godo- 
fredo was never weary of describing the 
light « filtering through the stained-glass 
windows, the voice of the organ echoing 
through the lofty arches, the prayers of 
the faithful rising amid clouds of incense, 
the lace-like pinaacle of the tower point- 
ing heavenward like a finger.’’ For this 
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reason all the ladies went into ecstasies 
when they mentioned him. Presentacién, 
weary of making victims in trade, felt 
the charm of this florid style, and loved 
him. Dojfia Carolina became inflamed 
with maternal love towards him at almost 
the same time. Godofredo’s relations to 
the family followed the same stages as 
Mario’s had undergone. He was pre- 
sented at the café. What a blush dyed 
his pearly cheeks! Then, with humble 
mien, be begged Dojia Carolina’s permis- 
sion not to accompany them in their 
walks, but respectfully to follow them not 
far off, and for many days this rubicund 
youth was to be seen on the promenade 
following two ladies at a distance of three 
or four paces, without daring to approach 
them. At last he entered the house and 
began to talk of marriage. 

At that time Godofredo was finishing a 
history of Saint Isabel of Hungary, which 
he was preparing to print. And as he 
wished to place a portrait of the saint at 
the beginning of the book, he asked Pre- 
sentaci6n for hers, that he might have it 
engraved. This ingenious and delicate 
act produced a profound impression on 
his. lady-love and on Dofia Carolina. The 
good woman began to be to him what she 
had been to Mario, a real mother. They 
agreed that Godofredo should call her 
mamma, but not in the presence of Don 
Pantale6n—beware! and she called him 
thou, and permitted him to kiss her, and 
scolded him and ruled him. In short, 
that which had taken place in the case 
of Mario was repeated, point for point. 
If she had had twenty daughters, these 
touching scenes would have been repeated 
twenty times; for Dofia Carolina had a 
very large and very maternal heart. 

Anyone would suppose that Timoteo, 
the violinist of the Century café, would 
have desisted from his unhappy passion 
for the younger daughter of the Sanchez, 
in view of the untoward course of events. 
Ah, those who think thus know not what 
love is when it takes possession of an 
artist’s heart. Timoteo enjoyed feeding 
this love constantly with incessant and se- 
cret meditations, and took pleasure in lan- 
guidly exhaling his complaints through 
the medium of his violin. Presentaci6n 
knew it. She knew that all the melan- 
choly nocturnes, as well as the tragic, 
heartrending airs, were directed at her. 
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She perceived the bitter flavor of the an- 
dante, the impetuous flight of the allegro, 
and even the fictitious, nervous joy of the 
scherzo. And she did not melt. On the 
contrary, when she observed that the vio- 
lin was drawling out the notes in a par- 
ticular, very extraordinarily languid way, 
she became nervous, uneasy, did not know 
what she was saying, bit her lips and 
shook her head in desperation. It is pos- 
sible that Don Pantaleén’s youngest child 
supposed that a violin has no right to ex- 
press itself in so ardent a manner, or that 
she regarded that unusual play of the 
crotchets as a personal insult. 

Nevertheless, if Timoteo’s passion had 
confined itself to the language of music, 
it might have been tolerated, if not by 
Presentaci6én, whose understanding was 
full of prejudices unfavorable to the artist, 
at least by sensible and impartial persons. 
The language of music is vague ; the 
offense which it can inflict is slight ; it is 
generally expressed by a tremolo which 
contains more resignation than pride. 
But as soon as the young man had fin- 
ished with his violin, he came to the 
table where the Sanchez family were 
drinking their coffee, and besprinkled 
them with saliva if they were not on their 
guard. This, in truth, no one could en- 
dure, however sensible he might be. 

«Good evening, Dojfia Carolina. Good 
evening, Don Pantale6n. Good evening, 
Presentacioncita.”’ 

He was horrible. Presentacién honestly 
longed that he might die. 

Timoteo's attitude towards Godofredo, 
his abhorred rival, was full of calmness 
and disdain. The greater part of the time 
he did not wish him good evening, or 
even cast a glance in his direction when 
he approached the table. But at other 
times, seized by a certain sarcastic and 
jocose spirit, he pretended to jest, repeat- 
ing Moreno’s jokes in the most lament- 
able manner. 

«Hullo, Sefior Llot, how many masses 
have you heard today? Have you been 
in Las G6ngoras ?”’ 

Godofredo did not take offense; he 
smniled sweetly, being accustomed to this 
martyrdom which his friends inflicted on 
him because of his piety. But his lady- 
love grew angry, turned pale with wrath, 
and generally replied for him : 
«‘Caramba, how witty you are, Timo- 
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teo! Very few are so quick as you.” 

Dojia Carolina was equally incensed at 
the irrational persistence exhibited by 
the violinist in falling in love with her 
daughter. She couid forgive him his 
mouth, which was an irrigating canal 
when he talked, and the abnormal size 
of that mouth, and other bodily defects ; 
but, frankly, that he should assume to 
interfere with the marriage of her child, 
that a catgut-scraper like him should at- 
tempt to compete with that dear beacon 
of all the virtues, with that fragrant lily 
which Providence was about to bestow 
upon her as a son-in-law—for that there 
was no pardon on earth or in heaven. 
She flew into a fury when she saw him 
approaching the table. She treated him 
to all sorts of rebuffs ; she showed him in 
a thousand ways that he was performing 
an infamous action. It made no differ- 
ence, Timoteo did not yield. ‘+ Good 
evening, Dofia Carolina. Good evening, 
Don Pantale6n. Good evening, Presen- 
tacioncita.’’ The irritated woman reached 
the point where she insisted that Mario 
should speak to him and make him desist 
from his folly, and should threaten him, 
if necessary. But the latter refused this 
absurd errand. 

Fortunately, her child’s wedding day 
was rapidly approaching, and they would 
soon be free from the annoying intruder. 
Godofredo had already hinted several 
times at his chaste desire. Dojfia Caro- 
lina instantly raised the difficulties with 
which we are already acquainted. Con- 
sent must be wrested from SAnchez, a 
severe, intractable man ; she would inter- 
cede ; she would do her best, and so forth, 
and so forth. Thereupon Godofredo’s de- 
sire became more and more inflamed, and 
he never stopped until he had placed it 
in the way of attainment. But, being a 
virtuous and timid young man, he wished 
to give to this question the proper solem- 
nity by invoking the intervention of a 
representative of religion. 

Godofredo had numerous friends among 
the clergy of Madrid, high and low. He 
was the petted child of the sacristies. But 
his most intimate friend was a pale, slen- 
der, bony and short-sighted priest named 
Don Jeremias Laguardia. This Don Jere- 
mias had a post in the Tribunal of the 
Ecclesiastical Court, bore the title of 
preacher to His Majesty and that of 














domestic prelate to His Holiness. He 
was active, intriguing, of a quick mind 
and rustic manners. Godofredo and he 
speedily became intimate friends. La- 
guardia had an inclination towards domi- 
nation ; he liked to serve his friends, but 
to rule them at the same time. Godo- 
fredo, with his sweet and docile tempera- 
ment, accommodated himself admirably 
to these tendencies. Every afternoon, 
without fail, Don Jeremias came to get 
Godofredo to take a walk with him, and 
every morning, also without fail, Godo- 
fredo went to hear the mass which Don 
Jeremias said in San Ginés. The domes- 
tic prelate had recently made a journey to 
Rome, and had brought back for his friend 
nothing less than the title of Favorite 
Son of the Church. Godofredo was mad 
with joy. He declared that he would not 
exchange that distinction for the portfolio 
of aminister. Dofia Carolina wept with 
delight and embraced him ecstatically 
when she heard the news. Presentaci6én 
flushed with pleasure. 

Then this priest, who was as ready to 
be of service as he was arbitrary, was 
charged with conducting the negotiations 
for the marriage. Godofredo conferred the 
authority upon him, or he arrogated it to 
himself; it is not easy to determine which. 
At all events, one morning he made his 
appearance at the house of the ingen- 
ious Sanchez, and had a long and secret 
conference with him and his wife. It is 
not known what passed in this interview, 
but anyone who had followed his steps 
could have observed that Laguardia took 
off his spectacles, and cleaned them three 
or four times before he reached the house ; 
a plain sign of pre-occupation ; the habit- 
ual nervous contractions of his counte- 
nance were multiplied to such a degree 
that they attracted the attention of the 
passers-by. 

The course of events was not altered, to 
all appearances. Godofredo continued to 
go to the house of his lady-love. The 
marriage seemed to be definitely settled. 
Nevertheless, just at the moment when 
she had least cause to expect it, Presen- 
tacién received a long letter from her be- 
trothed, wherein, in a thousand sweet, 
unctuous phrases, impregnated with Chris- 
tian resignation, he announced to her that, 
for the present, it was impossible for him 
to think of matrimony. A rude blow for 
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him, who thought himself on the point 
of realizing the dream of his life! Duty, 
a most painful duty, forced him to untie 
the knot which he had so earnestly longed 
to make indissoluble. Religion alone 
(with a big R), faith and tranquillity of 
conscience could sprinkle balm on this in- 
curable wound. Godofredo maintained 
silence as to the nature of the duty which 
forced him to break his promise. 

This letter fell like a bomb on the Sin- 
chez family. Don Pantale6n, although 
he sympathized with his daughter’s grief, 
detected a physiological phenomenon in 
Llot’s decision, but he took good care not 
to explain it. In the state of excitement 
in which all their minds were at the mo- 
ment, a conflict might have resulted. 
Dofia Carolina was the only one who 
knew what to think. The priest, in 
his interview, had hinted at the word 
dowry. The good woman had declared 
that they were not rich, and that their 
daughters could bring no dowry to their 
husbands. Thereupon the priest had pro- 
tested that it had not been his intention 
in the least to pronounce the word, de- 
claring that nothing was more indifferent 
and insignificant in marriage than money. 

«« A virtuous, innocent, pious child, like 
your daughter, is a priceless treasure. In- 
terests were fragile things which a virtu- 
ous youth, endowed also with talent, like 
his friend, absolutely despised.’’ 

Nevertheless , Dofia Carolina was cer- 
tain that this was the key to the incom- 
prehensible epistle. 

Presentaci6n wept, stamped her foot, 
wrote a letter filled with insults to the 
traitor, and for several days was the tor- 
ment of her parents and the object of 
their compassion. Mario also took a very 
lively part in her sorrow. To him the 
unhappy girl relieved her mind, by com- 
municating to him the suspicions which 
filled her soul. 

«« Believe me, Mario, Godofredo is very 
haughty. He receives so much adulation 
for his writing so well, the countesses and 
duchesses with whom he associates say so 
many fine things to him, that he has 
come to despise us. Moreover, since he 
has been made a favorite son of the 
Church, he considers himself irresistible, 
I assure you. He used to speak to me in 
a tone of superiority and even of pity, 
which wounded me; he was absent-mind- 
46 
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ed, he contradicted everything I said, and 
was so cold in his demeanor, that he left 
me in tears nearly every day. You see 
F Mario,”’ she added, wiping away 
the tears which sprang to her eyes, «it 
does not seem to me that his being the 
favorite son of the Church is a valid rea- 
son for despising a woman who loves him 
so much." 

‘« Certainly not !’’ 

The conduct of his friend seemed to him 
so bad that he resolved to demand an ex- 
planation of it. Presentacién objected to 
this. 

«It is not for your sake alone,’’ replied 
Mario. ‘: What he has done to you is an 
offense to me, and I wish to know whether 
I can continue to be his friend.” 

He tried to see him at the café; but 
Godofredo had ceased to go there since the 
rupture of his engagement, in order that 
he might not encounter the Sanchez fam- 
ily. Then he decided to go to his house. 
Llot lived in a modest and patriarchal 
boarding-house, in the street of Jesus del 
Valle. This tranquil locality, the pots of 
flowers which he saw in the windows, the 
clean, whitewashed staircase, and the sim- 
ple amiability of the woman who came to 
the door produced an excellent impression 
onoursculptor. The house bore a marked 
conventual stamp; there was something 
pure and immaculate about it, which cor- 
responded admirably with the innocence 
and the devout habits of his friend. It 
is impossible, he said to himself, as he 
pulled the bell-cord, that this young fel- 
low should have committed so evil a deed 
unless for some invincible reason. An 
old woman opened the door, and then 
another made her appearance, and then a 
third, all very clean, very fond of talking 
and very much given to smiling. The 
first inquired what had brought him there. 
When she heard, she went into such a fit 
of delight that the young man could not 
refrain from smiling. 

‘« He has come to see Don Godofredo,”’ 
she said, communicating the joyful news 
to the second. The latter received it with 
the same delight, and hastened to inform 
the third, who felt no less satisfaction. 
The three stood staring at him in silence, 
sweetly and merrily, as though they were 
contemplating a person who was dear to 
them and whom they had not seen for a 
long time. 
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«But, is he at home?’”’ he inquired at 
last, somewhat annoyed at this gratuitous 
smile. 

«Why not, sefior! Why not, at this 
hour !’’ exclaimed the first old woman, 
in great surprise. 

‘« Don Godofredo never leaves the house 
after his breakfast,’’ said the second. 

‘‘He waits for Don Jeremias to take 
coffee with him. He arrived only a mo- 
ment ago,’’ said the third. 

‘Ah! Hehasa visitor? Then I will 
return later,’’ replied Mario,drawing back. 

But one of the old women had already 
shut the door. 

‘What! That is too much! Come 
in, sefior, come in. Don Jeremfas is not 
a visitor. Goon, sir, goon; go straight 
ahead.”’ 

And the three thrust him along the cor- 
ridor, amazed, no doubt, that he should 
wish to destroy his felicity for so despica- 
ble a reason. 

The corridor was dazzlingly white. 
Here and there hung engravings of pious 
subjects. Mario thought that he detected 
the odor of incense. On arriving at a 
small door, adorned with a leather curtain 
such as is to be seen only in churches, 
one of the old women knocked. 

«¢Can one enter?”’ 

‘Come in,’’ replied from within a voice 
which was not Godofredo’s. 

The old woman raised the latch and 
opened the door. The room which pre- 
sented itself to Mario’s eyes seemed a reg- 
ular chapel. There were so many prints 
in gilt frames, so many little lamps, so 
many palms and artificial flowers, that it 
was a surprise not to hear the sound of 
the organ and the prayers of the faithful. 
The curtains were of damask with a fringe 
of gilt galloon. The furniture was old and 
polished with use. There was a chest of 
drawers on which stood a Saint Anthony 
in wood, with two silver candlesticks at 
the sides, which exactly resembled an 
altar. To complete the resemblance, there 
was a hoiy-water basin. 

In this tabernacle no man like other 
men could possibly live, but a pure and 
virginal soul, a mystic lamb, a Saint 
Luis Gonzaga, or a Saint Catherine of 
Sienna. As Mario stepped across the 
threshold, he noted the perfume of placid- 
ity and candor which the room exhaled, 
and felt inspired with respect. Neverthe- 
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less, there was no angel in prayer or vir- 
gin in ecstasy at the other end of the 
room, but there were two men drinking 
their coffee at the foot of a tall candle, and 
sipping little cups ofrum. Don Jeremias 
Laguardia, luxuriously reclining in a 
rocking-chair, was smoking a Havana 
cigar of huge size. He had removed his 
mantle, and wore only his cassock, mak- 
ing himself as free and easy as though 
he were in his own house. Godofredo 
rose hastily, as he caught sight of Mario, 
and his pale cheeks were dyed with a 
vivid scarlet. 

«You here? How glad Iam!” 

He embraced him affectionately, and 
forced him to sit down, placing a full cup 
before him. 

Don Jeremfas did not rise. His courtesy 
was Satisfied by drawing himself up a 
little, and directing a grimace which tried 
to pass as a smile, at the newcomer. Ma- 
rio felt awkward. This priest did not 
please him. 

When Godofredo had recovered from his 
surprise, he behaved in the most amiable 
manner, overwhelmed him with atten- 
tions, and talked incessantly. To sucha 
point did he carry this, that he seemed to 
be carefully avoiding, by means of a va- 
ried and interesting conversation, all op- 
portunity for Mario to tell him why he 
had come. But the latter grew more tac- 
iturn every moment. He said to him 
abruptly : 

«*Godofredo, I must speak to you in 
private for a few minutes. Tell me at 
what hour I can see you.”’ 

«In private ?’’ asked the elegant young 
man, reddening again. ‘*Why in pri- 
vate?”’ 

‘* You can do so now, for I am going,’’ 
remarked the priest, rising. But Godo- 
fredo plucked him by the cassock, and 
compelled him to resume his seat. 

‘‘By no means, father! That is too 
much! Anything which Mario has tosay 
to me you are at perfect liberty to hear. 
Is he not, my dear fellow?’’ he added, 
turning to his friend with an amiable 
smile. 

Mario was covered with confusion. 

«Still, we can postpone it to another 
day. I should like to have our conver- 
sation without witnesses.’’ 

‘‘But Father Laguardia is my confes- 
sor!’’ exclaimed the pious youth, turning 
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towards the latter, his face illuminated by 
a smile of filial aftection and submission. 
“It is of no consequence that he should 
hear what you say to me. If it is not 
important, it is a matter of indifference 
whether he knows it. If it concerns my 
conscience, I am bound to confide it to 
him in the confessional.”’ 

The priest’s nervous physiognomy un- 
derwent some strong contractions. By 
way of demonstrating his entire neutral- 
ity, he gave a long pull at his cigar, 
emitted a mouthful of smoke into the air, 
and continued to stare at the ceiling. 

The dull irritation which Mario cher- 
ished against his friend increased. He 
thought that the latter did not wish to be 
left alone with him, for fear of recrimina- 
tions. And quickly making up his mind, 
he said, with considerable asperity : 

«« Very well then, you must have already 
divined the object of my visit.’ 

Godofredo gazed at him with eyes of 
amazement, so gentle and candid that his 
irritation was a little allayed. 

‘“‘I do not wish you to suppose,’’ he 
went on, avoiding his glance, ‘‘ that any- 
one has sent me to you. My sister-in-law 
and her parents have sufficient dignity 
no longer to remember so much as your 
name. But you have been my friend 
hitherto, you informed me of your mar- 
riage with my sister-in-law, and when 
you break it off so abruptly, I think I 
have the right to demand an explanation 
from you. I desire to know whether you 
have any complaint to make against Pre- 
sentacién or my parents-in-law since this 
gentleman here went to the house of the 
latter to ask for her hand ?’’ 

Godofredo turned red, then pale. 
last he stammered, with difficulty : 

“IT think that my letter.——.”’ 

«Your letter is a regular labyrinth. 
After reading it over twice, with care, I 
could not understand it clearly. There 
is a vagueness about it which seems pre- 
meditated and even insulting. I recog- 
nize your right to break a bond which the 
law had not yet hallowed, but you must 
understand that decency is above the law, 
and that a man’s word is worth something 
among decent people. He who breaks it 
without cause may escape punishment, 
but thenceforth he is chastised in the 
conscience of honorable people.”’ 

‘‘Mario, for heaven’s sake, you have 
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treated me very harshly,’”’ replied the 
young man much concerned, and snivel- 
ling on the verge of tears. 

‘‘ You must excuse me if I interfere in 
this matter,’’ said the priest at this junct- 
ure, in a voice which resembled the creak- 
ing of a rusty hinge, as he sat up a little 
straighter in his chair, and nervously 
raised his hand toeadjust his spectacles. 
‘* The relations which my friend Llot held 
to your sister-in-law were broken off on 
account of a conscientious scruple, not 
because any offense had intervened.” 

‘‘Ah, I did not know that Godofredo 
had a compromise with honor! In any 
case, he should have announced it before 
taking the step which he did, or which 
you took in his name.”’ 

‘That is not it, my dear fellow, that is 
not it,’’ replied the priest with a smile of 
pity, throwing himself back again and 
sucking away at his cigar. ‘There is no 
question of a compromise, as you mali- 
ciously assume. My friend Llot is a man 
of unexceptional habits. Would to God 
that there were many more like him! The 
fact is, that with the qualities which God 
has vouchsafed him, he has a brilliant 
future before him, and that this brilliant 
future may be cut short by a marriage 
contracted at haphazard, that is to say, 
without certain conditions which I con- 
sider absolutely necessary in this casv.’’ 

Mario felt vexed at these words, and re- 
plied vigorously : 

‘‘ But what has that to do with the con- 
scientious scruples to which you alluded?” 

‘©You shall see!’’ replied the priest, 
with the same pitying smile. And then 
he added, after a pause which lasted so 
long that it bordered on insolence: «‘Men 
for whom Providence has reserved certain 
destinies, Sefior Costa, do not belong to 
themselves.”’ 

Mario was astonished. 

“Ah! So that because Godofredo has 
a brilliant future, he is exempt from the 
obligation to keep his promises? ”’ 

‘‘Exactly !’’ replied Father Laguardia, 
smiling in the same insolent manner as 
before. He raised his feet a little to rock 
himself, and smoked his cigar luxurious- 
ly. Although our young man had not an 
irritable temper, but had, on the contrary, 
always given proofs of patience, the coarse, 
disdainful manners of the priest were cal- 

culated to make him lose it. 
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‘«« Llot’s future,’ he deigned to remark 
at last, “is of a peculiar sort. At the 
present day, as you must know, it is not 
easy to find men, who, from the very be- 
ginning of their life, exhibit pious senti- 
ments, identify themselves, heart and 
mind, with the doctrines of our mother— 
the Church.. The youthful generation 
are corrupt to the very marrow of their 
bones. There is not a weak puppet of a 
man who does not delight nowadays to 
trample under foot all religious precepts. 
Accordingly, when a young man like 
Llot appears, who unites to a pure heart 
and ardent piety, talent, education, elo- 
quent. 26. 3” 

‘‘Father, for God’s sake!’ exclaimed 
Godofredo in distress. 

‘««When, to talent, education and elo- 
quence,’’ pursued Laguardia, without 
looking at him, and still addressing him- 
self to Mario, ‘‘he unites modesty, then 
everyone may say: ‘This youth has been 
called by God to something great, to be a 
bulwark of the faith, and to combat the 
pernicious errors which are disseminated 
throughout the world.’ Those of us who 
have the happiness to stand firm in the 
midst of the tempest, those of us who, by 
the grace of God, keep afloat in this sea 
of incredulity, are bound to help him. 
Well, then, a marriage contracted under 
certain conditions which I need not ex- 
plain, might kill in the bud the hopes 
which we have founded on him.” 

«‘Permit me to remark that I think a 
man should conduct himself honorably at 
all moments of his life, without regard to 
the hopes which his friesds found upon 
him.” 

«You must make a distinction, my 
friend; you must make a distinction,” 
said the priest, returning to his insolent 
attitude. «‘ All men are not alike. There 
are general duties which are incumbent 
on all, and there are special duties for 
each man according to his circumstances. 
If Llot were a nobody, a petty employé 
of no account, what you say would apply 
to him perfectly. Being an exceptional 
man, he cannot sacrifice lofty duties to 
others which are less important, taking 
into account that there was nothing in his 
amorous relations which could in the 
ieast injure the honor of your sister-in- 
law.”’ 

Mario felt wounded and confused. He 
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thought, and perhaps he had reason for 
so doing, that the allusion to the petty 
employé of no account, had been aimed 
at him. The priest’s scornful smile made 
his face flush as though he had received a 
box on the ear. 

«Tell him now, father,’’ said Godofre- 
do, ‘‘that in this matter I have done noth- 
ing but respect the counsels of my con- 
fessor.’’ 

«Not the counsels: the commands,’”’ 
hissed Laguardia. «I, as his spiritual 
director, ordered him to give up this mar- 
riage. I know that he has done violence 
to his inclinations in obeying. So much 
the more meritorious !’’ 

Poor Mario, who had little skill in po- 
lemics, and even less love for them, could 
think of no argument with which to com- 
bat the priest’s theories. He acknowl- 
edged their validity by his silence. He 
felt indescribably awkward and sorry at 
having come. 

Godofredo made haste to change the 
conversation. He spoke of their friends 
of the café; he asked him a thousand 
questions about himself, inquiring about 
the baby with lively interest. He was 
obliging and amiable as he alone knew 
how to be. He was sweetness personified. 
On the other hand, Laguardia, who had 
evidently taken Mario’s measure accu- 
rately in the business affairs of life, paid 
no further attention to him whatever. 
He talked, screamed, slapped his hands, 
addressing himself to his friend as though 
they were alone. It would be impossible 
to exhibit more scornful indifference. 

Mario, who became more and more sad 
and confused, rose at last and coldly took 
his leave. Godofredo accompanied him 
as far as the door to the staircase. ‘You 
may believe me, Mario, obedience to him 
has cost me many tears. Were it not for 
the sake of doing my duty, I would never 
have renounced the bliss of contracting a 
marriage with your sister-in-law. I en- 
treat you to bear this in mind, and that I 
shall never forget her in my prayers,’’ he 
said, as he shook hands with him, while 
two large tears rolled down his cheeks. 

With what facility this creature dis- 
solved his troubles ! 

Mario walked towards the house of his 
wife’s parents with bowed head, and his 
soul filled with loathing. And on the way 
a thousand arguments occurred to him, 
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with which he might have routed the soph- 
istry of curé Laguardia. It was always 
thus with him. He was quick only to 
see and to feel; his languid intelligence 
required time to form arguments. He 
proposed to advise his sister-in-law to for- 
get Godofredo completely. The latter, in 
his opinion, was a young fellow of excel- 
lent heart, gentle and sensible beyond the 
generality of men, but so weak in char- 
acter that anyone could rule him. This, 
combined with his exaggerated devout- 
ness, had made him live under the power 
of father Laguardia. 

When he knocked at the door of his 
wife’s parents, he noticed something 
which made him uneasy. There was de- 
lay in opening it; he thought he heard 
a mournful groan, and knocked again, in 
alarm. The face of the maid-servant was 
discomposed, and she stared wildly at him. 

‘What is the matter?’’ he exclaimed 
panting. 

But at that moment his mother-in-law 
emerged from one of the rooms, and flung 
herself sobbing, into his arms. 

‘«‘Alas, my beloved Mario, don’t you 
know what has just happened ?”’ 

The young man turned horribly pale, 
and ejaculated in a hoarse voice : 

“«Carlota!”’ 

His wife made her appearance at the 
end of the corridor, pale and grave, and 
slowly advanced. 

‘Carlota! The baby ?”’ he cried again, 
in distress. 

Carlota shook her head. At that mo- 
ment a piercing shriek reached his ears. 
It was Presentaci6n’s voice. 

Dojia Carolina tried to tell him what 
had taken place, but her sobs prevented 
her speaking ; she could utter only inco- 
herent phrases, of pain and indignation. 
Then his wife seized him by the wrist, 
dragged him to the hall, and informed 
him of what had occurred. Don Panta- 
le6n had given Presentacién a retort to 
place over the fire, as he had frequently 
done before. The girl had done as she 
was asked, but while she was carrying it 
back to her father, the liquid had burst 
into flame and had burned her face terri- 
bly. They had run for the doctor, and 
he was engaged in attending to her at 
that moment. 

Mario was deeply grieved. Although 
the calamity had not fallen on the two 
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beings whom he loved most of all in the 
world, he was so affectionate and so at- 
tached to his sister-in-law, that his sor- 
row was hardly less acute. Tremulous, 
afflicted, he ran to the chamber of the sick 
girl. The unfortunate Presentacién was 
giving vent to heartrending groans while 
the doctor made a minute examination of 
her wounds. They were so terrible that 
at the sight of them he turned away his 
head in fear. Nevertheless, he managed 
to control himself, and said, with an 
effort to give to his voice its natural 
tone: 

«Do not fear, dear, this is nothing. 
Your mother and sister frightened me. 
It is nothing, is it, doctor ?”’ 

‘‘Mario! Is it you, Mario?’’ shrieked 
the girl. ‘I cannot see you, Mario! I 
cannot see you! I cannot see you !”’ 

And each shriek was more shrill and 
heartrending than the last. 

‘« You will see medirectly. . . . Don't 
be alarmed,’’ replied the young man, to 
whose eyes the tears had sprung. 

At the same time, he made a sign of 
interrogation to the doctor. The latter 
replied by a doubtful shake of the head. 

An assistant was preparing lint. The 
maid was running to and fro, fluttering 
with terror. Dojia Carolina was sobbing 
in acorner. Carlota alone had the cour- 
age to hold her sister, and to gaze, with- 
out the quiver of an eyelash, at the horri- 
ble burns. Her profound emotion was 
revealed only by the waxy pallor of her 
complexion. 

The unhappy Presentacién never ceased 
to utter complaints, to which she added 
desperate phrases that rent the soul. 

‘‘ Heavens, how soon the world has 
come toanend forme! Who would have 
thought a moment ago that I should never 
see you again? Tell me, mamma, Car- 
lota, Mario, have I been so wicked as to 
deserve this horrible punishment ?”’ 

‘Peace, be quiet, Presentaci6n,”’ said 
her sister, gently. « You are more fright- 


ened than hurt. You will be quite well 
again a week hence.”’ 

When the treatment was finished, Mario 
said to his wife in a low voice : 

‘« And where is your father ?’’ 

But he did not say it so low but what it 
reached the ears of Dofia Carolina. 

«In hell!’’ she exclaimed furiously. 
‘‘That’s where the barbarian ought to be!”’ 

All the respect which, during the course 
of a long lifetime, she had been collecting 
about the head of her husband suddenly 
fled, banished by the tempest which raged 
in her soul. What recriminations ! What 
contumely! What insults! Carlota and 
Mario made vain efforts to calm her. 

At last, the latter, mindful of his 
father-in-law’s tribulation, sought him 
through all the house, without finding 
him. He mounted to the garret which 
served him as a laboratory, and before he 
reached it he heard footsteps, firm meas- 
ured, as usual. He peeped through the 
keyhole. In fact, the celebrated physiol- 
ogist was pacing slowly to and fro, hands 
in pockets, from one end to the other of 
the room, which was crammed with flasks 
and retorts, anatomical charts and instru- 
ments for physical experiments. His 
moustache drooped more than ever ; his 
eyes were more opaque. These were the 
slight and sole alterations which were to 
be observed in his mien. Otherwise, the 
same gentle serenity as ever spread over 
his thoughtful countenance; the same 
scientific dignity shone forth in his move- 
ments. Mario opened the door. Don 
Pantale6n halted, and turned his vague 
gaze towards him. He advanced a few 
paces, and held him in silence, for a long 
time, clasped in his arms. At last he said, 
as he drew back : 

‘‘Transformations of material. One 
more martyr to science !”’ 

Mario stared at him in astonishment, as 
he had done for some time past on every 
occasion when he approached this extraor- 
dinary man. 


(To be continued.) 
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By EDWARD W. BoK. 


e <a? oppose a young man has, prac- 
DY tically, all, or many of the qual- 
ifications deemed necessary for 
a business success. He finds 
himself in a congenial position, 
and he gives to it his best en- 
ergies. Not only does he fill that posi- 
tion, but he does a little more. He makes 
his employer’s interests his inter- 
e ests. Can such a young man feel 
F. tolerably certain that his work will 
be recognized by his employer ?’’ 
«« Areemployers, asarule, 
ready to treat their em- 
ployés justly?’’ 





«4 
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T is my honest con- 
viction, and that 
conviction is based 
upon careful in- 

quiry and personal knowl- 
edge, that, taking the busi- 
ness world as a whole, there 


Among the hundreds of letters which 
have reached me in regard to my article 
on ‘The Young Man in Business’’ in The 
Cosmopolitan, none were more interesting 
than those asking the above questions. 
In other words: In this article I had at- 
tempted to point out some of the qualifica- 
tions necessary to a young man’s success 
in business. I am now asked to treat the 
other side of the question and am chal- 
lenged to prove that where all the neces- 
sary qualifications exist on the side of the 
employé, the employer will recognize, ap- 
preciate and reward. 

The challenge is a fair one. 


* 


are more just than unjust employers. 
Of course, the majority of young men are 
unwilling to accept this truth. It is per- 
haps only natural that the clerk, suffering 
from the injustice of an unappreciative 
employer, believes that all employers are 
like unto hisown. But the fact, precisely 
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the opposite, still holds good. Men are 
not in business for their health. Thou- 
sands of us could be out of business and 
be equally robust. The one sole aim of 
business is the making of money and the 
ambition for commercial supremacy. This 
places the art of business on a cold, hard 
and selfish basis. But business is a selfish 
institution, and men engaged in commer- 
cial strife are, for the most part, selfish. 
A regard for one’s own interest is just as 
necessary, if not more, with the employer 
as with the employé. But in the greed 
for gold—calling it by the ugliest name 
we can perhaps—an employer knows that 
he is just as much dependent upon his 
employé as that employé is dependent 
upon him. If, forthe sake of argument, we 
lay aside all thoughts of justice, the fact 
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UT while I am 
ready to con- 
cede that the 
average mod- 

ern employer is 
just, or means 
to be, I am 
equally ready 
to acknowledge 
that, in a num- 
ber ef cases, he 
is wofully 
short-sighted 
so far as the in- 
terests of his 
employés are 
concerned. 

There is an impression in the minds of 
a large number of employers that a word 
of praise or approval goes for very little 
in a business. Some go so far as to be- 
lieve that it holds absolutely no place in 
the commercial world. An ‘increase of 
salary’’ is what men want, these em- 
ployers say. Now, I beg to differ with 
these gentlemen. For many years I was 
an employé, going the range of office-boy, 
copyist, book-keeper, clerk, stenographer 
and department manager. Latterly it 
has been given me to employ people. I 
think, therefore, that I can fairly judge 
this question from both sides, 

To the heart of the average employé his 
salary is naturally very near. That is 
what he is in business for : to make money 
just as his employer is. But there are 
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still remains that the average employer 
would be likely to do what is right and 
fair by a good employé whom he knows 
is valuable to his interests, upon selfish 
grounds if no other. Whatever may be 
his personal inclinations, the employer is 
very apt to take care of those who have 
his interests at heart. That is business. 
But I am inclined to believe that there 
is a softer, a more humane side to the 
employer of today. I am convinced that, 
for the greater part, the reputation of 
employers suffers most at the hands of 
disgruntled employés who do not receive 
recognition because they do not deserve 
it. Such employés talk more than do the 
satisfied ones, and talk, all too unfortu- 
nately, goes for something in the business 
world in creating impressions of men. 
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men and men. To some men, the ques- 
tion of how much money they earn is not 
everything, even though necessarily it 
forms a large part. Take a young man 
assuming a new position in ahouse. He 
enters ona small salary. He proves him- 
self capable, and his salary receives an 
increase, either by solicitation or volun- 
tary,—mostly by the former method. His 
salary keeps pace with his growth. But 
he finds that the second increase of salary 
has not one-half, no, not even one-fifth the 
element of delight in it to him as did the 
first ‘‘raise.’’ The third has even less, 
although it is, ofcourse, acceptable. After 
he has received four or five additions to 
his stipend he is apt to feel that, after all, 
money is a very cold and hard return for 
what he does. His nature longs for some- 
thing, exactly what, he does not perhaps 
know until one day some friend tells him 
of acertain nice compliment paid to his 
work by his employer. Then it occurs to 
the young man that zs employer has 
never said an appreciative word to Azm. 
Now, what that young man is really hun- 
gering for is not another increase of sal- 
ary so much as it is to have his employer 
acknowledge that this was particularly 
well done, or that piece of work was clev- 
erly conceived and even better carried out. 
A word of praise is a tremendous stimulant 
to the right young fellow in business, 
plodding hard each day for his employer's 
interests. And employers are far too 
chary of praise. The general claim is that 
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they cannot afford to praise « for policy’s 
sake.’’ In some cases, thismay be. But 
in the majority of instances, it hurts no 
man to be told that he has done a thing 
well. It helps him. 

I do not say that a word of praise will 
take the place of an increase Of salary. 
But I do say that in thousands of cases 
these two factors in a young man’s prog- 
ress should more often go hand in hand 
than they do. Too many employés are 
left to infer that their services are satis- 
factory to their employers because they 
are allowed to work on without criticism. 
This silent praise has stifled the ambition 
of many a young man. I haveinminda 
young man who became a vital part of the 
interests of a house from eight years’ con- 
nection with it. His salary was increased 
during that time, at intervals, from $600 
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‘HE increase of the sala- 
ries of the employés is 
a knotty question with 
every employer. 
And, for the most 
part, it is followed 
according to short- 
sighted and nar- 
row lines. A lib- 
eral policy of be- 
stowal in this re- 
spect is the excep- 
tion rather than 
hag es the rule. 
-— Now, if there is 
one thing toa 
young man more 
humiliating than another, it is to be com- 
pelled to ask for an increase of pay. I 
remember, in my own case, the absolute 
humiliation I felt in each of the three 
instances where I felt I earned more sal- 
ary than I was paid and was entitled to. 
I shrank from asking for it, and the feel- 
ing was a proper one. I deserved it, and 
it should have been given to me without 
the asking. I believed it then, and I 
have had no reason to change my views, 
now that I am enabled to look at the matter 
from the employer’s point of view. And 
here is the point where the entire salary 
system is wrong. There are business 
houses, and I am glad to know of several, 
where employés are never compelled to 
ask for an increase of salary. Twice each 
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a year to $3500. But he never received 
the slightest recognition of his services 
other than this monetary evidence. When 
the opportunity came he resigned simply 
because the pure heartlessness and selfish- 
ness of his employers jarred upon him. 
Exceptional case, some one says. Not at 
all. There are men, and lots of them, 
too, to whom an honest word of praise 
means more than the clink of gold. The 
absence of the former has cost business 
houses the loss of many a good man. I 
give no larger place to sentiment in com- 
mercial strife than will any business man. 
But I do believe that there is a place for 
the kind word of approval expressed by 
the employer to the employé. It costs 
nothing, and I have known cases where 
it was remembered long after instances 
of increased salary were forgotten. 


* 


year in some cases, but once per annum 
in most, the pay-roll of each department 
is given to the members of the firm, and 
recommendations for increase are made. 
Thus an employé knows that if his pay 
does not receive an addition, it is because 
of one of two reasons: either he does not 
deserve it, or the condition of the business 
of the house does not warrant the increase 
in expense. The consequence is that in 
the case of each of the houses where this 
system is in vogue, the loyalty of employé 
to employer is remarkably strong, and 
such a thing as inducing a capable man to 
leave for a position in another house is im- 
possible to accomplish. Every business 
man knows that he appreciates what comes 
to him voluntarily far more than that 
which he seeks. This is particularly true 
of the salary of an employé. Placed upon 
a purely selfish basis, it is the most prof- 
itable course for a business house to pur- 
sue. It knits the interests of employer 
and employé very closely together. It 
demonstrates and proves to the clerk that 
he is not a cipher in the eyes of his em- 
ployer, but that he and his work are 
known and appreciated. Increased etfort 
and honest endeavor result from this, and 
one house in New York, now the largest 
in its particular line, has practically built 
itself upon this policy. When it began, 
and employed three men, the head of the 
house started this policy, and his sons 
pursue it now when they have over eight 
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hundred men in their service. Such a 
thing as a request for an increase of sal- 
ary is unknown in this establishment, 
and a more loyal and hard-working set of 
employés it would be difficult to find. 

I honestly believe that an employer con- 
sults his wisest interests by pursuing this 
policy of voluntary increase of salaries. It 
is not asking an employer to try an experi- 


* 

UCH an involuntary salary increas- 

ing system would do away with 

much of the annoyances an em- 

ployer feels from applications for 

added pay which come to him 
from men in his em- 
ploy whom he feels 
he cannot refuse. 
There can be no 
question that young 
men often stand in 
their own light in 
this respect. The 
services they render 
in their respective 
positions always 
seem of greater 
value to them than 
they really are to theiremployer. Most 
of us are ready to believe ourselves the 
under dog in a fight. It is a theory held 
by many a young man that he should 
receive an increase every six months or 
year. And he forthwith asks for it. 
Now, frequent applications for more salary 
are apt to be just as irritating to an em- 
ployer as they are humiliating to an em- 
ployé. If the man is valuable, the em- 
ployer feels he cannot refuse the demand 
very well, and he either accedes to the re- 
quest of the applicant, or meets him half- 
way. But he does it, in nine cases out 
of ten, under protest and with an ill-feel- 








F a young man can feel absolutely 
confident that his interests are 
not far from his employer’s mind, 
the interests of that employer 
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ment. It has been tried, in hundreds of 
houses, and in every case has it resulted to 
the interests of the business. To say that it 
is unwise, is to put one’s self in opposi- 
tion to the experiences of some of the most 
successful business men in New York, 
Philadelphia and Boston. On the con- 
trary, it is the policy that serves an em- 
ployer best in the long run. 


* 
ing which remains with him and asso- 
ciates forever after with that employé. It 
is well for a man to rise in a business 
house, but it is more fatal than it is bene- 
ficial to him to rise too quickly. A rapid 
success, alluring as it is to young men, 
speedily wears itselfout. A steady rise is 
always the healthiest to the riser, and the 
more acceptable to the employer. Con- 
scious, as an employer must necessarily 
be, that the relations between him and his 
employés are purely of a business nature, 
he does not care to have that fact too fre- 
quently impressed upon him any more 
than does the employé. A young man 
should never forget that no matter how 
valuable it may be his good fortune to 
make himself to a house, he can never 
make himself indispensable. The cruel- 
est thought in life is that this world can 
get along without us almost as well as 
with us,—in the vast majority of cases, 
just as well. The employé is simply one 
spoke in the wheel upon which the house 
by which he is employed revolves. One 
may be more of an important spoke than 
the other. But the wheel will not stop 
from the absence of a single spoke. It 
may not for atime revolve quite as smooth- 
ly, but in six months afterwards its revo- 
lutions will be just as easy as ever. No 
mortal on this earth is indispensable in 
the business world. 
* 


sooner or later will become the interests 
of that young man. An employer's 
conscientious thought of his employés 
brings to him their individual respect 
and confidence. The most successful 
business houses are those where the un- 
dercurrent of feeling is a harmonious one 
between employer and employé. There 
are cases, and a number of them, where 
employers are unwilling to give sufficient 
importance to this fact. It is not the out- 
ward attitude which the clerk assumes to 
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his chief that is always the true one. 
That is the attitude of policy. But it is 
the inner feeling that exists in the heart of 
that employé which tells in the business. 
No business is destined to a permanent 
success where there 1s an undercurrent of 
disrespect or hard feelings for the heads 
of the house. And yet this is present in 
many a commercial establishment today, 
and it sometimes exists unknown to the 
employer : at other times he is conscious 
ofit. The atmosphere of a business house 
is very much as is the character of the 
employer. If an employer is narrow in 
his views, he cannot expect the views of 
his employés to be broad in their deal- 
ings with his customers. If an employé 
feels that he can never be sure of the atti- 


* 


“\ NE of the common causes of com- 
plaint of young men against 
their employ ers is that 
they ‘‘do not give them 

/ enough liber- 

a ty ;’’ sometimes 

it is called «suf- 

ficient lee-way.’’ 

This may often 

appear so to the 

young man, but 
he must remem- 
ber that this ques- 
tion is capable of 
being looked at 
from two points 
of view. The 
right to act and 
think for one’s 

self is a just pre- 
rogative, and I am ready to concede that 
employers sometimes withhold this right 
too long from young men. But young 
men must remember that what is one’s 
own, and has perhaps been acquired by 
years of the hardest kind of self-denial 
and work, is very precious to a man, and 
he must not be blamed when he is zealous 
over it. Authority is a good thing to in- 
vest in the right hands, but it is a most 
dangerous kind of a thing in the hands 
of the inexperienced. When a young man 
has proven his worth in a position, I think 
he ought to be gradually vested with au- 
thority. Responsibility unquestionably 
makes men. The right kind of a young 
man will respect and endeavor to meet 
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tude of his employer on a question of 
principle, be assured that the employer 
in almost every case is to blame. If the 
head of the house be erratic,—today in one 
place and tomorrow assuming another, 
the policy throughout that house will be 
an uncertain one. An employer sets the 
standard for his employés. If his stand- 
ard be low, those he employs will be 
lower than he: if it be high, and evenly 
high, their aim will be to reach the stand- 
ard which the employer sets. Heights 
are more difficult of accurate measurement 
to the human eye than are depths. An 
uncertain employer makes an uncertain 
policy, uncertain employés and an uncer- 
tain success. This is absolute. The em- 
ployer moulds the employé. 


* 


the responsibility placed upon him. But 
young men are, as a rule, too impatient 
for this trust. They want it too soon. 
The most difficult thing in business is to 
do what one is told to do, and stop there. 
We are all apt to believe that we can im- 
prove on somebody else’s ideas. Now, a 
young man starting in business is at first 
paid to do, not to think. His employer 
will do the thinking: he must do the 
carrying out part. If it was intended that 
he should think, he would not be paid six 
hundred dollars. Men employed to think 
are paid more than clerks are. Let a young 
man in business show that he is capable 
of carrying out the wishes of his employ- 
er, and he demonstrates a most valuable 
quality. To do a thing precisely as one 
is told to do it is the first step to success. 
When the employé has served a term of 
probation, then can he hope to be given a 
more individual grasp of the reins. The 
young man is wise who at the start is 
content simply to sit beside the driver and 
learn the art of driving. 

On the side of the young man’s argu- 
ment, I am free to believe that employers 
are not always sufficiently willing to trans- 
fer authority. The full worth of a young 
man’s business capacities can never be 
tested until he has had an opportunity to 
‘stand on his own bottom,”’ as the saying 
is. That chance he should be given, and 
the employer is not fair who withholds 
this right. It is as a young man that 
the capable business man is moulded both 
to know the value of responsibility and 
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how to carry it. If responsibility is with- 
held he becomes a machine of no use to 
himself, and of precious little value to his 


x 


HAVE a deal of 
sympathy with 
the young man in 
business between 
the age of twenty 

and twenty-five. There 
is not a more trying point 
He is neither one thing nor 
He is in constant friction be- 





in his life. 
the other. 
tween his own belief that he is capable, 
and his employer's belief that he is young 
and therefore inexperienced. Say what 
we will, to be a very young man, and 
in business, is nothing more or less than 


a positive misfortune. No matter how 
much older he may be in judgment than 
his years, his opinion is not considered 
worthy of respect. ‘«‘Heis young,’ and 
that is the sum and substance of it. 
Try as he may, he cannot overcome the 
prejudice of business men against the 
judgment of men younger than twenty- 
five or thirty. It is unquestionably true 
that a young man’s judgment cannot 
amount to much before twenty-five, and 
it is a period of our experience that we 
must all pass through. At the same 
time, I think employers are apt to make 
this too manifest with young men, and 
thereby do much to dampen their spirits 


* 


HE moral re- 
sponsibility 
for those in 
our employ is 

one which too many 
employers are all too 
willing to shirk or fail 
torecognize. Tospeak 
of it, generally means 
to be accused of an in- 
dulgence in cant. At 
the same time, I feel 
Tel that it enters particu- 

Sat larly into the career of 
ayoung man. The fact of the matter is, to 
put the truth plainly, too many employers 
ask their employés to be nothing more 
nor less than liars. Scores of young men 





daily fight the battle between an adher- 
ence to the principles of the home and 
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* 





employer. I think appeals to the honor 
and self-reliance of the young man arerare- 
ly frequent enough in the business world. 


* * 


and stamp out natural ambitions. It is 
true that a young man at twenty-five 
very often resents mere encouragement. 
It is patronage he seeks. And I believe 
there is possible a happy commingling 
of the two which, if more generously 
extended, would be mutually advanta- 
geous. It is cruel to make a young man 
feel that he is a cipher in the business 
world. He cannot be a factor: that I 
grant. At the same time, there lies be- 
tween the two extremes a happy medium, 
the giving of that encouragement that 
seems patronage even if it does not abso- 
lutely partake of it. What, in short, I 
wish to bring before employers is the 
importance of recognizing more directly 
this trying point in a young man’s life in 
the business world, and the advantage of 
making it less difficult for him to pass 
through that period. It is, surely, not 
too much to ask of business men that they 
shall remember their own young man- 
hood, and observe the spirit of the golden 
rule of doing unto others as we would 
that others had done, or did, tous. I fear, 
sometimes, that we are apt to forget the 
helping hand extended to us in our strug- 
gling days, when we are asked to give 
somebody else a lift. 


* 


those they are asked to represent in bus- 
iness. As an office boy, I had the most 
perfect training possible to become an ac- 
complished liar. I was told, at least half 
a dozen times a day, to say to callers that 
my chief was out when he was in. At 
home, I was taught that truthfulness and 
honesty were the current coins in busi- 
ness. And yet, day after day, I was 
shown the falsity of it by my employer. 
I refused to lie for myself, and yet I was 
compelled to lie for another. When I be- 
came a copyist, it was asked of me to 
write letters which I knew to be absolute- 
ly contrary to existing facts. And yet I 
was in the employ of one of the largest 
corporations in the world, and one of hon- 
orable repute. My direct chief was a man 
esteemed alike in business and social cir- 
cles. He was, too, a recognized pillar in 
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the church. The result was, as I can see 
now, that I formed an entirely wrong con- 
ception of the true and best methods of 
business. It was not long before I be- 
came delightfully skilful at the art of 
misrepresentation. In my second posi- 
tion, I found it was necessary for me to 
unlearn what I had learned in my previous 
post. My lines were thrown, most for- 
tunately for me, with a man to whom in- 
tegrity was more than policy. From him 
I learned healthful lessons ; at his side I 
started. His influence happily was strong 
upon me, and the respect he commanded 
from me at that time has remained with 
me ever since. He taught me well, so 
well that, although more than fifteen years 
have passed, the lessons I learned from 
him areas fresh with me today and as pleas- 
ant and profitable to recall as when I was 
his rather amateurish stenographer, and, 


* 


MONG other 
causes of com- 
plaint that I 
have heard 
expressed by 
the young 
business man 
is the one that 

ao favoritism is 

= shownincom- 
mercial estab- 
lishments in 
the freer and 
larger oppor- 
tunities given 
to relatives, 
and the ten- 

% dency to fill 
important positions by outsiders. But the 

young man must never overlook the im- 

portant fact that true ability counteracts 

this objection. Few employers are so 
blind to their own interests that they will 
allow the mere question of favoritism to 
stand in the way of the success of their 
business affairs. This would not be prac- 
tical, and if business men are anything at 
all they are practical. Behind what is 
commonly accepted as the favor of an em- 
ployer is frequently something more than 
may be seen on the surface. It is gener- 
ally easier to raise the cry ot favoritism 
than it is to prove it. And where favor- 
itism is shown the remedy to the one who 
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as I liked to believe, his private secretary. 
I can recall now that he never treated me 
as a boy, but always gave me that feeling 
that I had the instincts of a man which 
some day I would be destined to realize. 
He had faith in me, and he did not hide it 
from me. Step by step, he remained at 
my side, graduating me from one position 
to another, until he felt I had found my 
proper atmosphere. His hand always 
steadied me; his influence, I felt, was 
never far from me. And today, if I have 
one feeling more thoroughly satisfactory 
than any other, it is that the adviser of 
my boyhood and my friend of today, Mr. 
Clarence Cary, of New York, believes that 
his confidence in me was not misplaced. 
This, I think, is the recollection a young 
man should be able to carry with him 
through his life of hisemployer. It rests 
with the employer to make it possible. 


* 


suffers from it is in his own hands. Asa 
rule—although, of course, there are ex- 
ceptional cases—the cry of favoritism in 
business has about as much basis as the 
cry that there are cliques in the editorial 
departments of magazines to shut out the 
unknown author of talent. 

The complaint of prececence given to 
relatives in business houses is true only 
in the minority of instances. Where it is 
true, a young man will serve his best in- 
terests by seeking other connections. But 
before he does so he will be wise if he first 
makes certain if precedence is given on 
the ground of relationship. Opposed as 
I am personally, on general principles, to 
relations being associated in business, 
there must, I know, always be cases 
where their introduction will be both just 
and proper. 

The lack of the civil service system of 
promotion is perhaps the more weighty 
and warranted of the trio of objections. 
An employer cannot be more unfair to his 
employés than when a position of impor- 
tance opens and he goes outside of his own 
business to fill it. Nothing is more dis- 
couraging to the ardor and zeal of an am- 
bitious young man than the discovery of 
such a tendency in the policy of a house 
by which ke is employed. Ofcourse there 
are cases where a position becomes va- 
cant and it is impossible to graduate a 
subordinate into it. But, I believe, that, 
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so far as possible, civil service reform rules 
should be prevalent in business houses. 
At the same time, there is this to be said 
on the employer’s side. No employer 


* 


HIS whole subject, 
even when one at- 
tempts to discuss 
it from the stand- 
point of the em- 
ployer, comes back 
to the young man 
himself after all. 
If he has ability, 

= if he be- 

comes a 
factor in 
thesuccess 
of busi- 
ness, he 
can be tol- 
erablysure 
of good treatment at the hands of his em- 
ployer. Genuine talent is not such a drug 
in the business market that any employer 
will slight it when he finds it. But when 
a young man finds his lines cast with an 
unjust employer, a man who refuses to 

pay a proper equivalent for services ren- 
dered, then, as I have said before, the 

remedy lies in his own hands, and the 
sooner he appliesit the better. But young 
mien are, in many cases, apt to be alto- 
gether too impulsive and often fancy in- 
justice where it really does not exist. In 
the impulsiveness of youth lies its chief 
danger. Some young men desire to get 
along too fast, mindful only of the pres- 
ent and forgetful of the future. The re- 
sult is that again and again certainties 
are given up for uncertainties, which is 
always unwise except under special and 
exceptional circumstances. When a young 
man finds that he is either in the wrong 
position, or under an employer whose 
principles he cannot respect, it is far bet- 
ter for him to work along, doing his work 
so well that he will attract attention to 
himself from other sources. Opportunities 
will come to him fast enough if he proves 
himself worthy of them. He can meas- 
ure these chances at his leisure and select 
the one which he believes is best adapted 
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will intentionally go out of his way to fill 
a position if he feels he can fill it with 
some one of his employés. Only a man 
blind to his own interests would do that. 


* * 


for his special talents. A young man in 
a position is infinitely more likely to re- 
ceive an offer than the young man who is 
out of one. Many a young man has been 
misled by offers made him while occupy- 
ing a position, only to learn when he had 
resigned that position, that the same desire 
to secure his services was not present. 

I believe a young man should, so far as 
it is possible, secure the position which 
he thinks he can fill most acceptably to 
himself and his employer, and then stick 
to it. Constant changing from one posi- 
tion to another disturbs the confidence of 
meninaman. Tohim is quickly applied 
the old proverb ofa «rolling stone.’’ The 
fewer changes a young man makes in his 
business career the better. At the same 
time he should not be blind to any oppor- 
tunities which may offer, to better himself. 
But let him be certain that a change will 
mean an advantage. Conservatism, born 
of prudence and careful thought, is a tre- 
mendous element in business success, and 
to none is it more of an element than to 
a young man. 

Earnestness of purpose, honesty in deal- 
ings, uprightness in principle ; with a will- 
ingness to work and talents propelled by 
energy, and no young man today need fear 
of final success. It may not come at once. 
He may not find the right place the first 
time. He may not just find the employer 
best suited to his development in the first 
place in which he finds himself. But the 
country is large, and opportunities exist 
on every hand for the right sort of a young 
man. He need have no fear of finding 
inadequate recognition at the hands of 
his employer. Let him demonstrate that 
he deserves recognition, and he will find 
that not only all things, but the very best 
of things ‘‘comes to him who waits,’’ 
and he had better add to that proverb 
‘cand works.”’ 

The American employer stands ready 
to pay all that the American employé is 
capable of earning. 


















< Ti HE places which 
ie @*- arewell governed 
= ae in America are 
af i the small cities, 
‘ete, 4) —or the large 
a Na o:7 towns, if we ac- 
cept the popular 

language. In fact, the people who live 


in these places really direct America, al- 
though it is the habit of the editors in 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton and St. Louis to think that they them- 
selves do. 

In towns like these, the people who own 
property and direct work live in the midst 
of their own affairs. They have no pa- 
tience when a board of aldermen or a 
common council neglect a sidewalk or a 
sewer. They say, ‘‘ Thunder! We will 
not stand any such nonsense.’’ Probably 


they go into the administration them- 
selves ; one of them is mayor, and a dozen 


of them are members of the government. 
The streets are kept clean. The schools 
are well ordered. The sewers flow as 
they should. And because the town gov- 
erns itself it is well governed. 

This happens because it is somebody’s 
business to care for things. 

But as a prosperous town like this multi- 
plies its population tenfold, that personal 
oversight is lost which brought cleanness 
and health, sweetness and light, while it 
lasted. The men who own the factories 
now live, perhaps, on the other side of 
the world. They are quite sure to live 
on the other side of the town from that 
where their workshops are If, then, the 
worst devil of our modern life steps in— 
the devil who manages tenement-houses 
twenty stories or less high, the fate of a 
section is settled for the bad, and perhaps 
the fate of the new city. Who cares? 

In a way, the poor tenant cares, who 
pays his dollar or less a week, and is 
turned out if he do not pay it. But if he 
do care, he can do nothing. 

He is there only for a week, as far as he 
knows, or as anybody else knows. Sup- 
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pose, by a wild imagination, that he did 
read the journals of the Civil Service as- 
sociation and had a high view of the place 
of acitizen. Suppose that he registered 
himself when he was told to register, and 
attended primary meetings, and marked 
for candidates, and voted on election 
days, always that the drainage and light- 
ing and water-supply and tenement in- 
spection should be as perfect as by the 
theory of universal suffrage they should 
be. What then? Why, nobody cares a 
copper for his vote or his attendance at 
ward meetings. Everybody knows that 
he is here today and there tomorrow. He 
is not a fixture. He has no permanent 
hold. As the familiar phrase puts it, he 
has no Real Estate. His estate has no 
large letter about it, and no reality about 
it. The French called it the third estate, 
but in matter of practice there is no es- 
tate at all. 

«‘There is no manure,’ as John Ran- 
dolph says, ‘like the foot of the owner.” 
And this is true. A ward, or a suburb, 
which is owned by absentees, is on the 
nighway to ruin. 

The glory of such a city as Philadelphia 
is that she early started and has bravely 
kept to the system by which every man 
of spirit can and does own his own house. 
The system of ground-rent there favored 
a plan which is happily working out from 
Philadelphia, so that it is taking a hold 
in other cities. In every part of Phila- 
delphia where this system holds—that is, 
where the street is inhabited by the peo- 
ple who own the houses—the street is 
well cared for and the section well ad- 
ministered. It is said that one hundred 
and eighty thousand workingmen in Phila- 
delphia own their homes. 

So great are the evils of absenteeism in 
the regulation of cities, and so difficult 
their remedy without special effort, that 
some of the great manufacturing firms in 
London make special pecuniary allow- 
ances to selected members of their work- 
ing force who are willing to live in the 
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parish where the plant is, and attend as 
vestrymen or in other capacities to the 
duty of proper local management. This 
is better than nothing. But one sees ina 
moment how complicated is such a sys- 
tem. 

But something must be devised, by 
which people who know how to govern, 
and want to govern, and mean to govern, 
may and shall live in the region to be 
governed. They must live there, not one 
month or two, or one year or two, but al- 
ways. If the large cities are to be as well 
governed and cared for as-the small cities 
or the large towns, some plan must be de- 
vised to have real leaders of men live 
permanently in the different sections 
which are to be cared for. So soon as 
this is done, you abolish your Seven 
Dials, your Five Points, or your hells of 
whatever name. 

Can you not place a corporation in the 
middle of the slums where you cannot 
make a family live, nor an individual ? 


* * a 


I go to Mr. Alfred Amiable, who by 
good luck owns five or six acres which 
are inhabited by more people than are 
crowded together anywhere else in the 
world ; and I say: ‘Alfred, the people 
in these houses of yours are going to 
the devil, and their children are.’’ 

He says: “I knowit. My hair grows 
white because itis so. I pray God every 
night to tell me what todo. But I have 
not found out. Can you tell me?’ This 
with a pale, anxious look—an incredulous 
look. He is quite sure that I cannot. 

But I say bravely: «Alfred, the old 
house is still there. There are eighteen 
families living where your grandfather 
brought up one family. But it is a fine 
old place. Why do you not tear out every 
timber and lath from it, burn every cimex 
lectularius in it, put in Emerson or Van 
Brunt or Ware to rebuild it, make a gar- 
den around it again, and go and live there 
yourself ?’’ 

And Alfred answers , ‘Do you suppose 
I have not thought of that? Why, in this 
portfolio are the plans which little Wren 
drew for me—first-rate plans they are. 
But I cannot doit. You would not do it 


yourself. You would never take four boys 
like mine and five girls like mine to live 
there.”’ 
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I cer- 


Alfred is too much for me there. 
tainly should not. 

Can I then make a corporation of men, 
or of women, or of men and women, who 
will go and live there? The men and 
women may change, but the corporation 
will remain. Could we not do that thing? 


* * * 


There exists a body, stronger than 
any corporation, though not incorpo- 
rated by the State of New York or the 
Congress of the United States. It is 
called the Church of Christ. This body 
has some duties in this affair ; and, what 
is more, it wants to attend to them. 

It will sometimes happen that a church, 
or a company of churches, holds or can 
buy land in such a region as I have de- 
scribed, and that a home can be estab- 
lished there, in which shall reside men 
or women of courage and intelligence, 
who shall study and master the position. 
Such was, occasionally, the function of 
the religious houses in the European 
cities. And certainly, when the great 
Bernard founded Western civilization by 
taking twelve men with mattocks and 
spades into the valley of Wormwood, 
which he changed into Clairvaux, his 
task was not more difficult nor more hon- 
orable than the task assumed by such a 
House of Religion today. 

Let it be understood that it is not an- 
other chapel which is needed, nor simply 
another altar. 

It is a home which is needed. 

It is a home which is to become, by ex- 
cellence, the home of that region. 

The people who live in it, men or 
women, or both, endear themselves to the 
children of the neighborhood, to their 
mothers and to their fathers. They do 
not so much teach them how to live as 
show them how. The less the home shows 
of machinery, the better. Let it have its 
clubs and classes, its entertainments and 
concerts and lectures. But let there be the 
cordial and simple arrangements by which 
it revives and renews society which it finds 
faint or dead. The home is there, not to 
teach in the formal methods of teaching, 
but to inspire, to encourage, and so to re- 
vive and renew. 

The University Settlements are a loyal 
effort in the right direction. Hull House, 
so well led by Miss Addams in Chicago, 
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is a successful movement and example of 
what can be done. Perhaps I might add 
that it has done as much good when it 
did not attempt the impossible as when it 
did step forward and achieve what was 
practicable. 

Hull House in Chicago is the home 
of ten or fifteen ladies. The chiefs are 
always there. The rest of the company 
are there, each for a fixed time, long 
enough to make acquaintances and to 
understand the neighborhood and their 
own duties. Ina neighboring street is a 
house where several gentlemen live, who 
are interested in the general purposes of 
Hull House. Their house is virtually a 
co5perative club-house, with a common 
parlor or sitting-room, and bed-rooms 
enough foreight persons. There are now 
(October, 1893,) five gentlemen living 
there. They have their regular business 
in the city of Chicago, but they are able 
to give their evenings, their Sundays, and 
what is left from their other occupations, 
to the general service of the neighborhood. 

These two families, one of about twelve 
women ; one of five men, are permanently 
resident in that neighborhood, to under- 
take whatever is desirable for the good 
social order, the health, or in a wide sense, 
the good administration and good govern- 
ment of that neighborhood. They do, or 
attempt to do, what a public-spirited man- 
ufacturer does for the region round his 
home, or what one may imagine a well- 
meaning House of Religion to do, if its 
chief and inmates know what the word 
‘‘religion’’ means. 

In practice, the ladies and gentlemen 
who make their home in and near Hull 
House, enlist the volunteer service, in help 
of the enterprises they carry forward, of 
about one hundred of their friends. These 
friends are absentees, who are willing to do 
what they can by regular systematic vis- 
its, in aid of the resident members. 

With such a force Miss Jane Addams 
and her competent home staff are able to 
organize classes, clubs, meetings for one 
or another purpose, in which about one 
thousand of the persons resident in the 
neighborhood, who are not of the Hull 
House organization proper, take part. 
The one hundred are thus brought into 
personal touch with one thousand of those 
persons who are interested in the good 
administration of the neighborhood, but, 
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as I have shown, are generally powerless 
for any good under the helter-skelter sys- 
tem of universal sufirage. 
One of the agencies which thus interest 
the neighborhood is a codperative club 
of young working women. ‘The manage- 
ment of Hull House is responsible, I be- 
lieve, for the rent of the house to the 
landlord. But this rent is paid by the co- 
operators, and the whole affair is inde- 
pendent and self-supporting. It unites 
about fifty young women, of all faiths, and 
of almost all nationalities. It costs each 
of them about three dollars a week, which 
they pay promptly and readily, gaining, 
indeed, much better accommodation than 
they would get for the same money in any 
ordinary boarding-house. They have few 
ules, and they make those themselves. 
But what they have they enforce rigidly. 
They choose their own steward and com- 
mittee on management, at elections held 
at regular periods. The partners do most 
of the household work themselves, where 
it can be readily arranged so that they can 
divide it. But the regular hard work of 
the household, like cooking and the harder 
parts of housework, is done by servants 
whom the club employs, who are not 
members of the association. The young 
women who thus codperate have shown 
genuine good feeling in surrendering per- 
sonal tastes and wishes for the good of the 
whole. For instance, most of the Catholic 
girls would have liked to use the parlors 
for dancing Sunday evening. But the 
Protestant girls did not like this, and the 
others cordially deferred to their wishes. 
Close to Hull House, by good luck, a 
local club-house came to grief, so that 
Miss Addams and her friends were able 
to secure a good billiard-room with good 
tables and the other machinery of a social 
club in a crowded region. These rooms 
they rent to a new club, founded for the 
purposes of good fellowship and good ad- 
ministration in the neighborhood. It is 
conducted as a total abstinence club, it 
does not exclude smoking, and it calls to- 
gether in regular and not simulated club 
life, a body of self-respecting and public- 
spirited men of the neighborhood, who 
mean to improve it. They had force 
enough, in a recent election, to choose 
their own common councilman into the 
Chicago city government. 
Hull House maintains also a kindergar- 
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ten, and a pretty cradle-room for little 
children too young even for a kindergar- 
ten. It maintains an open reading-room, 
where one of the branches of the public 
libraty of Chicago is established. Readers 
are thus able to leave a minute of the books 
they want, and these books are at once 
furnished them at this branch, by the cen- 
tral library. 

Every evening the large public rooms 
are taken up by classes and clubs of boys 
and girls, which are under the oversight 
of the hundred interested teachers who 
have been spoken of. In the same build- 
ing with the men’s club-house is a large 
and well-equipped gymnasium, in which 
the men's club has a privilege, and which 
is also open, at special times, to women 
and girls, or to men and boys not con- 
nected with the club. 

A large temperance restaurant is a part 
of the equipment. 

A good illustration of what such a leader 
as Miss Addams can do, in such a neigh- 
borhood, if she have such a following, is 
the opening of the children’s playground. 
Almost opposite Hull House, close to it, 
was a wretched nest of tenement-houses, 
owned by someone I do not know, but 
who had somewhat the conscience of the 
Mr. Alfred Amiable, whom I have in- 
vented above, for my reader's better un- 
derstanding. He heard, with dismay, the 
reports of the wretchedness of his tenants, 
and finally offered to pull the whole rook- 
ery down, and leave the land as clear as 
the good God madeit. Then he put it, for 
a term of years, into Miss Jane Addams’s 
hands, to do what she chose with it. She 
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made it into a playground for children, 
and there they bless their benefactor, I 
hope, from day to day ; and he, good soul, 
takes his interest in satisfaction with the 
pleasure of their lives. Who pays the 
taxes I do not know. Let us hope that 
the assessors of Chicago drop grateful 
tears erough on their record of the value 
of this oasis in a Sahara to blot that rec- 
ord out forever. 

It is overlooked by a large, many-storied 
building, which is to be opened as a pub- 
lic bath-house. Hull House had courage 
enough to ask, and power enough to ob- 
tain, from the city government, an appro- 
priation for erecting this large bath-house, 
and to equip it. 

It will be opened, probably, before the 
reader of these lines sees them. On its 
success, or otherwise, in paying its own 
expenses, will depend, I suppose, the pol- 
icy of the city in regard to similar equip- 
ments elsewhere. Most of our cities are 
in very great need of such provision. 

Here is a direct, concrete illustration, 
from which I have tried to squeeze out all 
gush or mere sentiment, of what one 
‘‘residence,’’ as our modern phrase has 
it, can do. Lord Houghton suggested an 
experiment, such as Vincent de Paul 
tried, when he reminded us of the con- 
verts which the man would make who 
would ‘‘ house with crime.’’ Hull House, 
in its career of four years, has shown thus 
far what can be done in fact by the ef- 
forts of twelve women and five men, well 
directed, if they will live in this desert 
which is to be made to blossom with 
the rose. 











By ROBERT HOWARD SyYMs. 


WE were discussing our cigars and 
/ coffee, after a bachelor dinner giv- 
en by a gentleman prominent in the med- 
ical profession, and in the course of con- 
versation the doctor recounted a singular 
accident which occurred in one of our 
leading hospitals, and which will doubt- 
less be recalled by all newspaper readers. 
A patient was to be transferred from the 
operating-room, at the top of the building, 
to one of the wards on a lower floor. The 
stretcher was placed on the car used for 
the purpose, and taken to the elevator by 
the two men who usually performed this 
duty. One of them opened the door, and 
then turned and helped his companion to 
push the stretcher, with the helpless pa- 
tient on it into the empty shaft, where he 
met his death—by falling to the bottom 
of the building. ‘: The carelessness which 
caused this accident,’’ concluded the doc- 
tor, «was no less than criminal. Both 
men insisted positively that they had seen 
the elevator in the shaft, but of course 
they shoved poor off without even 
looking.”’ 

‘‘ You are wrong, doctor,’’ said Mr. Ar- 
gentine, who had been an interested lis- 
tener to the doctor’s narration. «Although 
I never saw the men and know nothing 
of them, I am ready to swear that they 
saw that elevator. It’s ghost was there. 
This rather startling announcement calls 
for an explanation,”’ continued Mr. Argen- 





tine, ‘and if you would like to hear it, I 
will tell you a story bearing on the sub- 
ject.’” 

There was a murmur of encouragement 
from the guests, and drawing his cigar 
to a fresh light, the narrator began: I 
am, as you all know, a mining engineer ; 
and in my life under ground I have seen 
and heard many queer things; and one 
of them is the fact that elevators have 
ghosts. In most mines, where vertical 
shafts are used, the cage, or skip, is con- 
structed just like an ordinary freight ele- 
vator. The mines are worked from a se- 
ries of tunnels or levels, one above the 
other, which run in both directions from 
the shaft, like the hall-ways of a house. 
The ore is brought to the shaft in iron 
buckets, holding a couple of tons, which 
are transported on flat cars by ‘tram 
men,’’ or ‘‘muckers’’ as we call them. 
The car tracks run to the edge of the shaft 
on both sides, and on the platform of the 
‘‘cage’’ there is a section of track so ar- 
ranged as to be continuous with that of 
the «‘level.’”’ In this way a car can be 
pushed upon the «‘cage’’ and hoisted, or 
run across the shaft and out on the track 
at the other side. In early days it was 
customary to give the «‘ mucker ’’ noother 
light than the lamp which, like all miners, 
he wore in his hat ; but the men were for- 
ever thinking they saw the cage in posi- 
tion, and running their cars off into the 
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shaft, where gravity made a disposition 
of them not altogether to the liking of 
their owners. So now when a level is 
being worked, a big flare-light is placed 
at the shaft, and in the inky darkness the 
effect is almost like that produced by an 
are-light in a city street. Every detail 
can be plainly seen, and any error arising 
from the confusion of shadows, etc., is 
eliminated. Still, men «see the cage’’ as 
much asever. This effect is not produced 
on ignorant miners alone; everyone who 
comes often to the place is sure, sooner 
or later, to experience it. I have come 
out of a tunnel, after making a survey, 
and seen the cage waiting to take me 
up; the gleam of the rails in the midst 
of the bits of broken ore on the platform, 
the strong bracing of the sides, and even 
an end of candle plastered to one side with 
a ball of clay, and forgotten by some 
workman. And, behold! when I tried to 
step on board my foot has gone down into 
the darkness, and I have saved myself 
from falling only by clutching at the tim- 
bering. You can imagine nothing more 
uncanny than the feeling such an expe- 
rience gives one. The illusion is never 
continued an instant after you have dis- 
covered the error, but the solid frame of 
wood and iron vanishes like a bursting 
bubble, and leaves you gazing into the 
black throat of the yawning shaft. I have 
lost many a car and more than one good 
workman by this mysterious phantom of 
soulless matter, and while I cannot ex- 
plain the phenomenon, I know that it 
takes place, and most certainly believe 
that it is in some way a materialization 
of that persistent malignity which some- 
times seems to pursue men and dog their 
every step, and which, in its more usual 
form of manifestation we are accustomed 
to call «luck,’’ but which is, to my think- 
ing, a much more personal thing. 

When I first visited Leadville the town 
had already attained a considerable size, 
and during the few months of the year 
when the climate permitted ladies to 
honor the place with their presence, soci- 
ety was very pleasant there. Of course, 
you know that the mines catch the riff- 
raff of all trades and professions, and in 
a place like that, where elements so very 
objectionable are likely to intrude, the 
men who bring their wives and sisters 
there are doubly careful to whom they in- 


troduce them. Cliques are formed which 
guard most carefully against any but the 
best, and society is really much more se- 
lect than in older and more firmly estab- 
lished communities. I had the good luck 
to be well introduced, and found myself 
among charming and cultured associates. 

The circle was, of course, a small one, 
and I soon became well acquainted with 
every member of our little set. Where- 
ever I went calling I found that one name 
was sure to come up in the course of con- 
versation, and although always spoken of 
in a way that left no doubt that he would 
have been a welcome guest, I never met 
the owner of the name. It was always 
one of the ladies who asked the news of 
Arthur Cinnabar, and whoever the gentle- 
man of whom she asked, he was sure to 
have seen Arthur within a day or two, 
and to say something about his work. 

The thing rather mystified me. Who 
was this man? If he was so well known 
and near at hand that the gentlemen saw 
him so often, why did I never meet him ? 
And since he was evidently a friend of all 
of them, why did he never call on any of 
the ladies who seemed to take so flatter- 
ing an interest in his fortune and his 
work? Moreover, why were they so par- 
ticular to speak of him as Arthur, and 
never simply as Mr. Cinnabar? My idle 
curiosity on the subject was fanned by 
every mention of the man, and grew with 
every day that failed to bring him forth. 
One evening, by a stroke of unusual 
good fortune, I found the belle of the 
town without her usual circle of ad- 
mirers ; and, in great peace of mind, I 
seated myself to enjoy my first téte-a-téte 
with her. After the usual greeting had 
passed, almost her first words were, 
‘How is Arthur Cinnabar?’’ I replied 
that I had never met Mr. Cinnabar, and 
could not give her any information. ‘Oh, 
yes,”’ said she, ‘‘ you came since—’’ then 
suddenly checking herself, she branched 
off on another subject in a way that made 
it very apparent that I was not to be fur- 
ther enlightened. 

At the first opportunity after that I 
took my most intimate friend aside and 
abruptly asked him, ‘‘Who is Arthur 
Cinnabar?’’ ‘The best man God ever 
made,’’ he answered with a promptness 
and an air of conviction that rather net- 
tled me. Was this fellow who sneaked 

















and sulked in some corner to win every 
girl in the place, and even to rival me 
in the affections of my best friends? 
«« Well,” said I, «« he must be worth meet- 
ing. When am I to have the pleasure? ”’ 
«TI don’t know,’’ replied he ; «we have 
been talking it over together and all the 
boys think you ought to know him; but, 
of course, we will have to get his permis- 
sion before we can bring you up. _ I will 
go tonight and ask him.’”’ That evening 
I remained at the mine writing letters and 
working over the maps until quite late, 
and was just closing up the office when 
my friend came in and said: «‘Old man, 
bring your pipe and come out and walk 
in the moonlight, I have something to 
tell you.’’ { followed him out onto the 
path that ran from the offices to the ma- 
chine-shop. The moon was bright as day 
and under its soft light the scene was in- 
expressibly beautiful. On the hill-slope 
below us stood the machine-shops and 
shaft-houses looming dark in shadow, 
then came the waste of valley, the pale 
gray of the sage-brush looking misty and 
unreal, and the far distant mountains, 
capped with snow and skirted by the 
black pine forest, seemed almost to be 
floating above a mist-enveloped lake. We 
seated ourselves on a projecting boulder, 
and I heard the story of Arthur Cinnabar. 

Two brothers had come to the town, 
about three years before my advent, as 
officers of the mine at which I was now 
working. ‘The elder, Charles, had been 
a great social light and had immediately 
assumed the position of a Beau Brummel. 
His friendship was prized as an honor, 
and no hostess whose invitations he did 
not accept felt her position quite assured. 
Arthur, on the other hand, was a jolly, 
good-tempered, boyish young fellow, a 
general favorite in every circle, but quite 
eclipsed by the radiance of the bright- 
er planet. He joked about « King 
Charles,’”’ as he called him, but in se- 
cret was immensely proud of the tri- 
umphs and standing of the brother whom 
he almost worshipped. Charles was en- 
gineer of the mine, and Arthur, who 
had just graduated from Harvard, was 
the secretary. All money paid or re- 


ceived by the mine passed through Ar- 
thur's hands, and although a rather care- 
less fellow in most things, he seemed 
to realize the 


gravity of his position of 
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trust, and was most scrupulously exact 
in all his dealings. 

Just after a large shipment of ore had 
been made, and when the money for that 
and the wages of the men were on deposit, 
making a total of several thousands, Ar- 
thur heard a rumor regarding the bank in 
which the funds were deposited, which 
frightened him to such an extent that he 
mounted his horse and rode post-haste to 
town to withdraw the account. He was 
just in time to do this before the closing 
of the bank. ‘Then came the question of 
disposal of the money. He had meant to 
carry it straight back to the mine and 
lock it in the safe there; but now that 
the money was in his hands the thing did 
not seem so easy. The mine was about 
three miles from town and the road noto- 
riously unsafe. Several «‘ hold-ups’’ had 
taken place within a short time, and the 
gathering twilight of the winter’s day 
made the prospect look anything but 
cheerful to the nervous boy. Moreover, 
he was known and had possibly been 

*watched at the bank. After mature re- 
flection he resolved to remain in town and 
trust to meeting some friend who would 
accompany him back in the evening. 
Arthur dined at the most public of Lead- 
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ville’s cafés and then wandered up and 
down the main thoroughfares, looking for 
someone with whom he could trust his 
secret. His money was in a belt in which 
he was accustomed to carry their pay to 
the miners on the outlying claims, and it 
seemed to him that he was puffed up like 
a balloon with the rolls of bills, and that 
everyone must guess his secret. In the 
crowd was his safety, as he well knew ; 
but in it lay also his chief dread. Every 
glance that turned on him seemed to pene- 
trate his coats and to be directed at the 
belt beneath, and every wayfarer who jos- 
tled him seemed to feel the unusual girdle 
and inspect him covertly. 

What a villainous set they were, those 
miners! Mexicans, lowering under the 
broad shadow of their sombreros, cowboys 
driven to the mines to winter, gamblers, 
Indians, roughs and toughs of all descrip- 
tions ; and each one armed with a great 
revolver, conspicuously displayed. It was 
certainly an awkward box; he dared not 
leave the main thoroughfare to find any 
of his town friends, and it was most un 
likely that any of them would take the 
dangerous ride with him if he did. Be- 
sides, had he a right to trust them ? 

The evening wore on and the throng be- 
gan to grow less dense. Fewer and fewer 
were the arrivals from the mines, and more 
and more numerous the riders who shot 
out into the darkness of the desolate 
roads. And now his steps were really 
dogged. It was no longer fancy. Three 
men had marked him and were watching 
his movements. Twist and turn as he 
might, one of them at least was always 
on his trail. It had grown too late to 
hope for the arrival of aid, and it was 
time for action. Should he remain any 
later, the deserted streets would serve the 
purpose of the highwaymen as well as 
the lonely road. No hotel in that lawless 
place was safe, and the town was one 
great trap. He thought the situation 
over and could see but one chance. Inthe 
gambling-dens and dance-halls the pack 
was still undiminished, and he would try 
to throw his pursuers off the track by a 
stratagem. Keno Bob’s was the largest 
and best patronized resort in town, and it 
had a back door which opened in the alley 
where the boy’s horse was stabled. He 
would enter a neighboring dance-hall, 
wait till the men followed, slip out, run 
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to Keno’'s, out again by the back-door, 
get his horse and, revolver in hand, make 
a dash for the mines. With as careless 
and convivial an air as he could muster, 
he walked into Indian Bell’s and, slipping 
behind a brawny laborer near the door, 
waited for results. Sure enough, in came 
two of his pursuers and stood looking for 
him in the crowd. A half-clad girl on 
the stage was singing a popular song and 
the audience joined in the chorus with 
much stamping of feet and clinking of 
glasses. Aided by the noise and confu- 
sion he slipped out, almost running into 
the third villain, who had been left on 
guard, and crossed the street at the top 
of his speed. The watcher uttered a 
shrill whistle, which Arthur hoped was 
drowned by the noise of the roisterers, 
and followed without the least attempt at 
concealment. In Keno’s huge bar-room 
were several card-tables and two roulette 
wheels, around which was seated a group 
of players, and back of them stood a pack 
of interested spectators. 

As Arthur elbowed his way through 
them, he heard the «roller’’ in the keno- 
room call a number. ‘Twelve!’ said 
the voice. Arthur pushed on, keeping as 
many men as possible between him and 
the street-door and watching for his 
enemy. The door opened, and the man 
entered and then stood looking for him. 
‘* Twenty-six !’’ said the voice. Stoop- 
ing low, the boy slipped into the keno- 
room. Here was a different scene. The 
players were ranged at long tables along 
the walls and each was intent on the card 
before him, The way was clear; a few 
steps would bring him to the door, and in 
a moment he would be mounted and away. 
Just as he reached the door, it opened and 
he was confronted by the men who had 
followed him into the dance-hall. The 
boy was in despair. ‘Fourteen!’ said 
the ‘roller.’ «*Keno! Head her off!”’ 
shouted a voice that thrilled Arthur like 
an electric shock. It was Charlie. 

The fact that Charlie was gambling and 
was not quite himself did not impress 
Arthur. It was enough that he had found 
the big brother whom he had always 
looked upon as a being of a superior race, 
and was to have his help in guarding the 
treasure, the loss of which would have 
meant his dishonor. He told his story in 
a whisper, and being now relieved of the 
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nervous strain of his fear, was surprised 
to see. how terribly the news seemed to 
excite his listener. The men as soon as 
they had witnessed the meeting had slunk 
away and the two brothers reached the 
stable unmolested. Here Charlie severely 
lectured Arthur on the danger he had in- 
curred and insisted on taking the money- 
belt himself. Only too glad to be rid of 
the cause of his anxiety, the younger 
brother made the change, and the two, 
pistol in hand, rode rapidly to the mine. 
When they reached the mine stable the 
man on watch handed Charlie a note. It 
was from the underground foreman, ask- 


ing directions for 
some work in the 


neighboring mine; 
and Charlie said he 
must go at once to 
the captain of the 
night - shift, which 
was then at work 
on the second level. 
The two walked to 
the shaft-house to- 
gether, and Arthur, 
who had on his 
working clothes, 
provided his brother 
with a bit of candle 
which he found in 
his pocket and ex- 
changed coats and 
hats with him. 

‘©The candle is 
rather short, Char- 
lie,’ said Arthur. 

«Oh, I guess it will last,’’ replied 
Charlie; ‘‘Wait here till I come up.’’ 

These were the last words exchanged 
between the brothers. Charlie went down 
the ladders, gave the captain of the night- 
shift a few directions, started back, and 
went, no man knows where. After wait- 
ing till he became anxious, Arthur pro- 
cured a light and went down the shaft. 
He found the workmen, and learning that 
his brother had long ago left them, he 
promptly sent an alarm to the office and 
the workmen’s quarters. 

A fruitless search was kept up till day- 
light, although as soon as the story of the 
money -belt was known, noone but Arthur 
expected to find the missing man. The 
mine had a water tunnel opening on the 
mountain side, and communicated with 
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several abandoned workings, all of which 
had exits, and it would have been an easy 
thing for Charles, who knew every inch 
of the workings, to have walked off with 
the snug little fortune in his belt. It was 
found that he had been gambling for a 
long time and losing heavily, and that 
not only had he dissipated his fortune, 
which had been considerable, but that he 
had incurred heavy debts among his 
friends. This latter circumstance Arthur 
never knew. The owner and manager of 
the mine, a pig-headed Dutchman, was 
the only person who suspected Arthur of 
complicity in his brother’s crime, and 
heat once disniissed 
him. The two boys 
were orphans and 
each had inherited 
a considerable sum 
of money. Arthur 
at once came for- 
ward with his entire 
property and paid 
it to the mine, at 
the same time offer- 
ing to work for his 
board and let his 
salary be withheld 
until he had made 
up the full amount, 
of which some hun- 
dreds of dollars were 
still lacking. He 
was refused any 
position in the of- 
fice and then offered 
himself as a com- 
mon laborer to the underground foreman. 

He had now been at work for nearly a 
year, holding drills for the hammer men, 
shovelling rock and pushing the cars. 
Every month he reserved barely enough 
out of his wages for necessary expenses; all 
the rest he paid back to his employer, and 
at the time of which I write had almost 
completed his self-imposed task of resti- 
tution. The pathos of his faith in Charles 
was touching. All thedamaging facts in 
his brother’s latter history were surprises 
to him, but did not in the least degree 
serve to convince him that the popular 
theory was the correct one. Often he had 
been urged to leave his menial position 
and take a situation in the office of an- 
other mine, but his answer was always 
this: «Charlie told me to wait here till 
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he came back, and I must stay.’’ At first 
Arthur had shunned all society, but the 
men soon made him understand that they 
believed in him, and made a weak pre- 
tense of faith in the lost king, and by 
this means won him back from his gloomy 
broodings over his brother's fate and the 
cloud of dishonor that shadowed his name. 
First, out of charity, and afterwards, out 
of pure enjoyment of his society, the men 
made the old log-cabin where he lived a 
rendezvous, and no fair and gentle maiden 
in the town was the object of as much at- 
tention, nor half as much genuine, hearty 
admiration, as the 
brave boy fighting 
so nobly for his 
honor. With these 
friends he forgot his 
luck of life and was 
his own happy self 
again, but of wom- 
en he had a morbid 
dread. ‘*When a 
man’s down they’re 
not like men, you 
know,’’ was all he 
ever said of them, 
and, perhaps, all he 
ever thought. I was 
the first stranger 
whom he had con- 
sented to meet, and 
before he would let 
Louis bring me, he 
had manfully insist- 
edthat heshouldtell 
me the whole story. 

The evening after hearing this history 
I was taken to the cabin and duly in- 
stalled as a member in good standing of 
the fraternity who frequented the place. 
Arthur met me without the least embar- 
rassment and played the host with a 
manly heartiness that enlisted me at once 
as his friend. He was a splendid speci- 
men of the college athlete, tall and hand- 
some as an Apollo, and through his coarse 
laborer's clothing the gentleman showed 
as clearly as in any of his trig and dap- 
per guests, clad as they were in the height 
of the fashion. ‘There were two chairs, a 
table, and two rough beds in the one 
room which the cabin boasted, and as 
these were entirely inadequate to the 
number of guests who gathered there the 
furniture had been eked out by the addi- 
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ticn of a dozen soap boxes. I had ex- 
pected to find Arthur a sad-eyed, broken- 
spirited wreck, and tosee his friends gath- 
ered in stiff and mournful sympathy about 
him; and the merry gathering and the 
jolly evening we passed were a great sur- 
prise to me. At intervals a twinge of 
inward pain would dull the twinkle of 
his eye and sober the merry frankness of 
the handsome face on which a look of 
strained expectation would settle, for an 
instant, if the sound of horse’s hoofs was 
heard on the road. Save for these slight 
and momentary changes he was the mer- 
riest of us all, and 
cne would have be- 
lieved his life had 
been one long and 
careless holiday. I 
wes charmed with 
my visit and»my 
host, and from that 
time forward let 
searcely a night 
pass without spend- 
ing a few minutes 
with him. 

Several weeks 
went by and we 
were nearing the 
Christmas _holi- 
days. The next 
payment would 
enable Arthur 
completely to re- 
fund the missing 
money, and we had 
arranged to give a 
grand celebration at the cabin in honor of 
the event. On the day of the intended féte, 
it happened that Louis and I were both at 
work in the Moyer mine. We were sink- 
ing theshaft and at the same time “ sto- 
ping ore’’ out of the second level, where 
Charles had held his last intercourse with 
living men. It was in the level that my 
work lay (I had taken Charles’ place of 
engineer), and as I stepped off the ladders 
I found Arthur, who was «‘ tramming’”’ 
the ore, on his knees beside the shaft 
brushing the edge with his hands. «« What 
are you doing, Arthur?’’ said I. ‘Louis 
and twelve men are at work in the bottom 
of the shaft six hundred feet below,”’ re- 
plied he, ‘‘and I am clearing the stones 
away from the edge, for fear someone 
should kick one down. Even a pebble 
















































A PHANTOM OF 7HE MINES. 
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falling that far would be aserious thing. 
I went on to my work and in about an 
hour returned tothe shaft to goup. There 
stood the cage waiting, and I was just 
about to step aboard when I heard the 
rumble of the car coming, and waited to 
be hoisted with it. As he neared the 
shaft Arthur hung back to check the car, 
glanced over the top, but seeing the 
‘‘cage’’ in position and that all was right 
put his shoulder to the ponderous ma- 
chine. Had my hands been empty I 
would have helped him, but I had the 
transit. With a dull rumble the car 
moved over the few remaining feet of 
tunnel, then, to our horror, slipped in 
silence through the phantom platform, 
and shot down the shaft with a sound 
like rushing wings. We had ‘seen the 
cage !’’ 

My first thought was for the men be- 
low. Dropping the transit, I sprang to 
the ladders and went down faster than I 
have ever done before or since. From be- 
neath me rose the echoes of crashing tim- 
ber and rending iron, and a faint, far-off 
shout, and from above came Arthur’s 
horrified ery, «‘I have killed them !’’ By 
wonderful good luck it happened that the 
party were just in the act of firing a blast 
when the accident occurred and so es- 
caped being crushed beneath the fearful 
weight of falling rock and iron. They 
tell me that when I found them safe I 
laughed and cried like an hysterical girl 
and hugged and kissed the great, bearded 
men, in the frenzy of my relief. 

As soon as we were calm enough to 
think, we went in search of Arthur. He 
was gone. Onasetof timbers neartheshaft 
hung hiscoat and dinner-pail, 
showing that in his horror at 
the dreadful! accident, he had 
fled, not daring to hear how 
many he had crushed to death 
in the dark caverns of the 
lower mine. On the day 
which was to have seen his 
emancipation from the bur- 
den under which he had 
been struggling, and when 
he was to have thrown off the 
dark shadow of his brother’s 
guilt and taken once more his 
rightful place among his fel- 
lows, he was wandering like 
a rabid beast over the inoun- 
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tain passes, or among the deserted tun- 
nels, haunted and half-crazed by a horror 
worse than guilt. A crushed and shud- 
dering mass that had been his friend and 
the torn and mangled bodies of the labor- 
ers whom he had killed, were ever before 
his eyes, and his reason was tottering 
under this last, unmerited stroke of fate. 
This we knew, and each one of-us vied 
with every other to find him and be the 
bearer of the news of the marvellous 
chance which had saved him from a life- 
long nightmare of remorse. 

We separated into two parties, one to 
search the mine, and the other to mount 
and ride out on the trails that wound up 
the snow-capped mountains and away 
across the lonely passes to the wild re- 
gions of the valley mining camps. I 
took charge of the underground party, 
and after searching every nook and cran- 
ny of the new mine, led the men into the 
deserted workings that opened from it. 
Nothing can be more ghastly than such 
a place. The walls were caving and 
crushing the rotting timbers, from which 
hung long hair-like growths and great 
balloon-shaped fungi white and mouldy, 
the wood glowed, faintly phosphorescent, 
and a damp, tomb-like chill pervaded the 
gutted stopes. Being unfamiliar with the 
place I had had the maps brought down, 
and with these guides we ferreted out 
every corner of the loathsome place. Fi- 
nally, there remained only one spot un- 
visited, a ‘‘ winze,”’ or short shaft, which 
had been sunk from the old level and 


communicated with a winding tunnel 
about a hundred feet below, which had no 
The ladders had long ago 


other outlet. 





“ CLOsSk AGAINST THE WALL SAT THE FIGURE OF A MAN.” 
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rotted out, so I procured a rope and had 
the men lower me into the black pit. 
The moment that my feet touched the 
bottom I was conscious of a feeling of 
dread that required all my will power to 
overcome. As I looked about me I saw 
by the dim light of my miner's lamp that 
I was not alone; close against the wall, 
directly beneath the winze, sat the figure 
of a man. AsI approached the light to 
him I nearly screamed with horror. From 
under the broad tarpaulin hat a skull 
grinned at me. His coat and hat were 
such as an engineer would wear, the rest 
of his garments were a gentleman's full 
dress, and around his pelvis hung a 
thickly padded money-belt. In one shriv- 
elled hand was a ball of hardened clay in 
which a candle had burned out. Beyond 
a doubt it was Charles Cinnabar. His 
light had gone out before he had reached 
the shaft on the fatal night, and lost in 
the darkness he had wandered here and 
fallen, and bruised and dazed, he had 
crawled beneath the winze and perished, 
his cries lost in the blind workings 
above. 

Tenderly, we carried up the poor re- 
mains of the wronged gentleman and laid 
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them to rest in the bleak cemetery beneath 
the hill. The belt and its contents we 
sealed and placed in the keeping of the 
bank. 

Meanwhile, the other searching party 
had discovered Arthur and convinced him 
that his error had caused no loss of life, 
and at night they brought him back look- 
ing aged and broken by the suffering he 
had been through. We feared the effect 
of the news of our discovery in the mine, 
upon his strained nerves, but knew that 
he would hear the rumors regarding it, 
that filled the town, and so decided to 
tell him at once. Charlie’s death affected 
him deeply, but the clearing of his name 
removed the keenness of the blow. 

A few days later Arthur bade us good- 
by, and with his recovered fortune left 
forever the scene which his struggle with 
fate had made intolerable to him. 

* * * 

After Mr. Argentine ceased speaking, 
we smoked in silence for a few minutes; 
and as the guests one by one quietly 
withdrew, it was evident that the strange 
story they had listened to, and the sincer- 
ity of the narrator, had roused unusual 
speculation in their minds. 


LOVE AND SPRING. 


By ALICE ARCHER SEWALL. 


Love has been here in the night; and today 
The city is overwrought. 
The streets are thrilled with a strange perfume, 
And life is stopped in silence and bloom 
Too sweet for thought. 


Love has been here in the night; and today 
The ache of it is deep. 

For even the pale little eager moon 

Comes up from her tree tops hours too soon, 
For she cannot sleep. 


Love has been here in the night; and today 
The world is overstrained. 

It is only the Spring? 

IIas left a joy in the heart thereof 
All unexplained. 


Ah yes, but Love 


Spring, thou art only a measure of time 
In happy Nature's sight. 
It is Love that burns his path through snow 
To open Earth's breast, and Love I know 
Was here in the night! 

















NDER the leadership of President Low of Columbia College and the Reverend David Greer, a move- 
ment has been put on foot in New York to relieve the poor of that city of one of the terrible bur- 
dens which have been heaped upon the unfortunate. The society, organized under President 

Low’s auspices, includes among its active contributors Cornelius Vanderbilt, J. Pierpont Morgan, Adrian 
Iselin, Jr., Frederick R. Coudert, Otto T. Bannard, Charles C. Beaman, Henry R. Beekman, William L. Buil, 
Charles F. Cox, John D. Crimmins, R. Fulton Cutting, Robert W. de Forest, William E. Dodge, Charles 
S. Fairchild, David H. Greer, Abram S. Hewitt, James J. Higginson, D. Willis James, John S. Kennedy, 
Seth Low, Solomon Loeb, Alfred B. Mason, Victor Morawetz, Oswald Ottendorfer, Jacob H. Schiff, Gus- 
tav H. Schwab, Charles S. Smith, James Speyer, Walter Stanton, J. Kennedy Tod and Abraham Wolff. 

The articles of incorporation read as follows: 

“The society hereby formed shall have all the powers and be subject to all the restrictions provided by 
the General Corporation law so far as applicable thereto, It may borrow money for its corporate purposes 
at a rate of interest not exceeding the lawful rate. * ¢ 

“The constitution shall prescribe the qualifications of members of the society ; the manner of electing 
members ; the number of members who shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business at meet- 
ings of the society ; the number of trustees by whom the business and affairs of the society shall be man- 
aged ; the qualifications, powers and the manner of selection of the trustees and officers of the society, and 
it may contain any other provisions for the management of the property and regulation of the affairs of the 
society. No member or trustee of the society shall receive any compensation for his services, or any profit 
other than lawful interest on money loaned to it, nor shall any meutber or trustee be personally liable for 
any debt incurred by the society. 

‘* Said society shall be entitled to act as pawnbroker and shall be subject to and entitled to all the benefits 
of all the provisions of the laws of this State concerning pawnbrokers, except that it shall not be required 
to obtain a license or file a bond.”’ 

The degree of poverty which Victor Hugo describes as ‘‘a room utterly dark,” is the stage when the 
services of the pawnbroker become of assistance to the poor. The victim of social conditions finds him- 
self at the mercy of the pawnbroker. Percentages are computed by twenties, thirties, forties and fifties. 
The only guard over the borrower's interests is the limit put by nature upon the lender's rapacity. Fa- 
miliarity with suffering destitution is apt to stretch this limit as many papers will a rubber band. It is 
to offset this tendency that a society has been formed corresponding in some respects with the French 
“Ma Tante,” and in others with the Mexican governmental institution of Monte de Piedad. As this form 
of charity will be worthy of attention in other cities, the following article upon the French system will 
be found instructive as well as interesting. 


“MA TANTE.” 


By EDMUND R, SPEARMAN, 


HE penniless Englishman applies to fisted ways of ‘‘ mine uncle.’ Only the 

his uncle; the penniless French- English-speaking races of Christendom 

man flies to his aunt. The contrasted allow private pawnbroking. This license 

genders are significant. There is more to Shylock’s cult is marvelled at in lands 

feminine kindness in the favors of Ma where the time-honored mont-de-piété is 
Tante, than in the hardhearted, hard- in vogue. 
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One French writer, after noting that 
‘‘ England, Scotland, Ireland and the 
United States are the only civilized coun- 
tries which have left to private industry 
the right to loan on pledges,’’ asks, 
“Is this due to fear in the partisans of 
the reformed religion of going towards 
Rome in accepting an institution patron- 
ized by its clergy and its apostles, or is it 
only the consequence of an exaggerated 
idea of individual liberty?’’* All very 
fine, but France has small warrant for 
playing the Pharisee. In the medizval 
struggles of the church against the Jew- 
ish usurers and Christian imitators, it was 
Italy and the empire which took the poor 
in hand. The mont-de-piété is a very 
modern affair in historic France, and in 
Paris only a century old. 

It was no freehanded and benevolent 
care for the helpless and destitute, but 
merely a measure inspired by vague ter- 
ror of the dangers of the situation in 
Paris, and the idea that the moneyless 
myriads, far from being helpless were 
perilously inclined to help themselves, 
which led to the establishment of the 
mont-de-piétéin 1777. Itwasthe shadow 
of the fearful 14th of July, and the terrible 
10th of August, of the tears of the Tem- 
ple and the blood drops of the Place de la 
Revolution, of Thermidor and Brumaire, 
September massacres and public safety 
committees, sans culottism and rights 
of man. The secret police reports of the 
period are stuffed with alarming intima- 
tions of the explosive state of the Parisian 
populace. It was a police report which 
finally brought the mont-de-piété to Paris 
after the pious bantling of mother church 
had cried in vain for centuries for admis- 
sion. In one of the last volumes of Des 
Essarts’ ponderous Dictionnaire Univer- 
sel de Police, printed under royal patronage 
in the Cluny hotel a few weeks before the 
fall of the bastile, occur the following re- 
iarkable passages : 

‘‘ How many fortunes, destined by na- 
ture and by the law to support honest 
families, have become the prey of agents 
of usury! How many unfortunates, 
forced by cruel circumstances to have re- 
course to these vile men, have opened be- 
fore their footsteps an abyss that they 
have never been able to close! How 


“MA TANTE." 


*Croze Magnan. Etudes sur les Monts-de-Piété 





many unfortunate ones, in fact, have a 
right to reproach the administration which 
might have created a mont-d--piété for 
not having sooner established so useful 
an institution. Their cry has been heard 
under the reign of our august monarch, 
and usury, this scourge of large capitals, 
has seen itself powerless to continue its 
ravages in Paris. . The police 
administration has employed all the 
means in its power to prevent fraud 

a disorder so frightful required a rem- 
edy as prompt as salutary. The estab- 
lishment of a mont-de-piété offered it, 
and ever since, the hydra of usury has 
been chained. Indigence and misfortune 
find help which is given to them with 
justice afid security. How grateful 


should we be to an administration, friends 
of the public welfare, who have made so 
useful a revolution.’’ 

Although thus designed as a sop to the 
Cerberus of revolt, when Cerberus first 
got the upper hand, he scorned the sop 
and growled that he could get along with- 





MAIN ENTRANCE IN THE RUE DES BLANC MANTEAUX. 


(Marseilles, 1869), page 9. 
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out it. In the heat of the revolution the 
mont-de-piété sank to the lowest ebb, be- 
ing closed for a while, then opened under 
another name, and was only fully resus- 
citated by the empire. Nevertheless, the 
democracy’s calmer judgment has been 
favorable. Although the French prole- 
tariat’s impulse is to scoff at all church 
foundations, and deny any good from 
pre-revolutionary days, the vast majority 
will agree that «the mont-de-piété is a 
popular institution ’’ whatever may be its 
foundation. The ancient régime gave it 
to us and our democratic age has main- 
tained it. 

Ma Tante is by far the largest maker 
of private loans now in existence, it is a 
factor in the financial world, and the 
profits of its large transactions de- 
fray the expenses of unprofitable 
loans to the very poor. Ma Tante \ 
is the recognized banker of the & 
army of small traders of Paris, who 
resort to her, not from any pressing need 
but as a paying business investment. 
Altogether she offers to Parisians some- 
thing of which Londoners are utterly de- 
void. The contrast is apparent to a Lon- 
doner at the first glance when he pays a 
visit to Ma Tante. The entrance to a 
London pawnbroker is made as sneaking 
as possible. The customers are as seclud- 
ed as their number allows. Only in 
haunts of most reckless and defiant pov- 
erty, in Whitechapel and Seven Dials, 
the Borough or St. Luke’s, is any ap- 
proach to publicity, and general accept- 
ance among neighbors of the inevitable. 
At the Paris mont-de-piété, although 
there is certain secrecy, there is no sense 
of shame, no hiding in corners, or general 
seclusion of customers. All the world 
marches in boldly as io a fair. At the 
mont-de-piété there is a class of privately 
treated applicants, but they are such as 
would rarely have dealings with English 
pawnbrokers, except in the form of cor- 
respondence or private office audience. 
These are, generally, the applicants for 
large loans, often mounting into thou- 
sands, sometimes into hundreds of thou- 
sands. 

The humble world flocks to Ma Tante 
with consciences as white as the white 
cloaks of Saint Louis’ Blancs Manteaux, 
and their spirits as free as any medizeval 
Franc Bourgeois of pious old Jean Rous- 
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sel and Alice, his spouse. Ma Tante’s 
customers may have as many private 
sores and shames as other people, but a 
resort to her bounty is no addition to 
their humiliation. With all Paris flock- 


ing hither, Mrs. Grundy is forgotten. The 
customers in Threadneedle street, or at 
the Lombard street counters, would as 
soon think of hiding their heads as would 
the crowds at the mont-de-piété. 


It is 
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REDEEMING PLEDGES. 


the «‘penny savings bank’’ of Paris. 

To be sure, some strange penn’'orths are 
deposited chez ma tante, objects which 
would not even be taken by London pawn- 
brokers. I have even seen an aeronaut’s 
balloon in the magazines, of course not in- 
flated, though bulky enough articles arere- 
ceived. Carriages are stored in one room, 
while few things of any value are refused. 
The chief exceptions are furs and weapons, 
against which there is rigid prohibition. 
Furniture is also looked coldly on because 
of a conspiracy of certain small manufac- 
turers to swindle our old lady by foist- 
ing unsalable wares upon her. One of 
the largest and bulkiest businesses among 
the very poor is the taking of bedding. 
Vast piles of this kind of stock are heaped 
in the capacious storerooms of the mont- 
de-piété. It is especially the practice to 
have superfluous winter bedding stored 
for the summer chez ma tante. It is a 
cant phrase among the Parisian populace 
that the mont-de-piété is the «safe de- 
posit of the poor.’’ The very poor in 
Paris, hard-pressed as they may be, get 
by the medium of Ma Tante the most fa- 
vorable realization on their meager means 
of any great capital in the world. They 
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are condemned to the same vicissitudes as 
other toilers, but Ma Tante surmounts 
many difficulties which would crush the 
denizens of other towns. 

A most effective way of studying Paris 
poverty is watching these pledgers of bed 
and bedding around the courts of the 
mont-de-piété. They are mostly women. 
Woman has to bear the burden in the 
time of trial, and to make the effort for 
amelioration. A few are lone women, 
widows or spinsters, but generally they 
are the mothers of the household, the 
fountain of all that keeps the household 
together. Children sometimes come as 
messengers, but are allowed by the admin- 
istration in exceptional cases only. 

The merely outward show at the mont- 
de-piété has often been pictured, but no 
writer has grasped its whole history, de- 
tailed its operations, or described the mod- 
ifications of its century of life. This 
would really mean a financial history of 
France for all that stormy period, with all 
its startling somersaults and bitterly dis- 
puted battles. 

The stone which the builders rejected 
is become the chief stone. The mont-de- 
piété has been at times the only stable 
monetary foundation in Paris, the pence 
of the poor being the last resource of the 
state. The present director, M. Edmond 
Duval, has compiled the laws in force re- 
lating to Ma Tante, but her complete life 
has yet to be written. The old lady has 
seen such hairbreadth escapes, such ad- 
ventures, such overturnings, and is with- 
al such a many-sided person altogether, 
that he would be a bold man who would 
claim to have told the tale of all her 
liaisons. 

A stroll through the extensive premises 
opens up to one’s mind how many diverse 
relations of social life are connected with 
the mont-de-piété. The loaning depart- 
ment is divided into seven divisions, deal- 
ing with various classes of articles. The 
greatest bulk is, of course, found in the 
divisions I have before mentioned, dealing 
with bedding and clothing. The store- 
rooms of Ma Tante (seven miles in length) 
are simply overpowering. 

By far the most crowded divisions, how- 
ever, and the ones where the greatest 
amount of money is given out, are the 
three devoted to precious stones and met- 
als. In these divisions, situated on the 
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second floor, are always some hundred or 
more anxious applicants. Here the pro- 
cess of loaning is best studied. As soon 
as a borrower enters he goes to a little 
box, not unlike an English pawn-stall, 
but with simply an office window instead 
of an open counter. The applicant hands 
in the pledge, and states no sum. This 
sum is fixed by the establishment, just 
as many a sharp pawnbroker’s assistant 
on the Bowery, New York, or in Rat- 
cliff Highway in London, calls out the 
sum for Mrs. Smith or Mrs. Jones be- 
fore the good ladies have time to make a 
proposal. 

The process is not thus expeditious 
with Ma Tante. The old lady takes her 
own time, but she economizes that time 
when dealing with customers. Each 
applicant is given a numbered metal 
check at the little window, and retires ; a 
duplicate check is attached to the ar- 
ticle. These numbers serve during the 
operation to prevent the names of the 
moneyless from being bawled about the 
place. 

Inside the partition sit, at tables, a 
number of sharp-witted gentlemen who 
play a chief part in Ma Tante’s house- 
hold economy, although behind the scenes. 
These are the appraising clerks for the 
real pawnbrokers of the establishment, 
the latter being fourteen members of 
that exclusive fraternity, the licensed 
auctioneers of Paris known as the com- 
missaires priseurs, who decide loans, are 
responsible for the sums lent, and make 
a profit on each transaction. The gov- 
ernment itself takes no risk. It only 
furnishes the premises. Even the funds 
are borrowed, the excellent security being 
sufficient to allow of ample resources on 
easy terms. 

The articles as they come in are depos- 
ited in little card boxes of peculiar pat- 
tern, and each one is sealed and labeled. 
All the paraphernalia for testing precious 
metals and precious stones is scattered 
around. 

Meanwhile, the anxious borrowers with- 
out, wonder what will be the judgment of 
the Delphic oracle behind the partition. 
When each number is priced by the ap- 
praiser, it is called out at a low railing 
between the waiting space and the street, 
where sit the cashiers and clerks, one for 
each division. Thus: 


























ENTRANCE TO THE REGISTRATION OFFICE. 
‘‘Quarante-trois! Vingt francs !’’ 

‘‘ Bon !”’ 

If not ‘‘bon”’ the article is returned at 
once. There is no haggling, as in an 
English pawnshop. When the first part 
of the ticket is filled in, the number is 
once more called, and the borrower ap- 
proaches the railing to give personal par- 
ticulars for filling in the remainder. A 
pawn-ticket is not the little pasteboard 
affair of English pawning, or a flimsy 
slip as in New York, but an elaborate 
document, more like a soldier’s discharge 
paper. 

Speaking of soldiers reminds me that 
borrowers of over sixteen francs have 
to produce the personal papers which all 
Frenchmen go through life with, as if in 
an eternal state of siege. There is no 
pawning with Ma Tante under false names 
so common in London. 

Business is much the most brisk in 
these three jewelry divisions, the next in 
order of custom being the clothes division, 
next bedding ; two others devoted to tools, 
to clocks and bronzes, and to miscellan- 
eous articles, are comparatively small 
affairs. 

The crowd of applicants in the jewelry 
divisions are the most cheerful of all the 
patrons of Ma Tante. Although inter- 
spersed with anxious and tearful faces, 
there is generally bonhomie and careless 
gaiety. The articles parted with are not 
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necessaries. One can eat, drink, and be 
merry withouta gold watch in one’s pocket, 
ora diamond brooch at one’s throat. Far 
different is it with the poor beggars in 
some of the divisions in the story below, 
where the bed of comfort, the clothes 
of warmth, and the utensils of toil go one 
by one to Ma Tante’s omniverous stom- 
ach. Though in this jewelry division you 
see, among the seedy, many a dandy in 
the newest fashion, and many a lady in 
the latest mode of the grand boulevards, 
it is over in the Rue des Francs Bour- 
geois, in the director's office, where the 
most exclusive téte-a-tétes of her ladyship 
take place. There princes and lords who 
happen to be more fading than flourishing 
for the moment, often come to dip their 
hands into the funds of the Parisian de- 
mocracy. During the past year one loan 
of over a hundred thousand francs was 
made. Of course, these large loans en- 
hance the profits and supply the defi- 
ciencies of the costly machinery of small 
loans at the low rate. 

Ma Tante has no property nor set- 
tled income. She has only a chateau. 
She borrows from one set of customers 
to loan to another set. The yearly rate 
interest on her borrowings varies with 
the money market. It is at present at the 
lowest—three per cent. on one year’s loan, 
two and one-half per cent. on six months’, 
and two per cent. on three months’ loans. 
The original rates were very high, in 
early days being up to eighteen per 
cent., but since the advent of the first em- 
pire they have never been higher than six 
per cent. 

No government in Europe can boast of 
such a steady financial record in this 
stormy century as can the mont-de-piété 
of Paris. But the dealing of Ma Tante 
with those who borrow from her is of 
much more moment. At present, the 
rate is seven per cent., a rate only adopted 
a little over a year ago. Previously, the 
rate had been nine per cent. since the July 
revolution; twelve per cent. during the 
first empire and the restoration; and al- 
most anything up to thirty per cent. dur- 
ing the great revolution. The rate un- 
der the old monarchy was ten per cent. 
Borrowers pay pro rata for each half month 
(even for the first, a boon lately acquired), 
this being, of course, an immense benefit 
to poor borrowers, as compared with the 
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English and American pawn rates, which 
press specially hard upon the very poor. 
_ All tickets are for one year, as in London 
and in New York. 

The noisiest portion of Ma Tante’s 
premises (and yet the most melancholy), 
to the reflective mind, is that given over 
to the auction-rooms. These are in the 
shape <f steep semi-circular amphithea- 
ters, the auctioneers (i.e., the commissaires 
priseurs) themselves in the center, be- 
ing raised above the floor, but having the 
back rows of buyers facing them higher 
still. The front buyers are favored with 
a table on which the goods are passed 
along for examination. Those behind have 
to be satisfied with such glimpses as they 
can catch, or an occasional tossing up of 
an article over the heads of those below. 
The larger of these auction-rooms is de- 
voted to cheaper articles— clothes, furni- 
ture, etc., brokers from the market on the 
site of the Temple prison (who are the 
Parisian counterpart to the vultures of 
Petticoat lane in London, or Mulberry 
street in New York) being always to the 
fore. 

What croaking and clawing of the 
prey ! In comes the best Sunday- 
coat of some workman. 

‘« Qu’est-ce que c’est, ca?’’ 

«« Something good !”’ 
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«« Not so bad!” 
«It’s worn !’’ 
«« Not much !”’ 


«Six franes! Seven! 


Eight! Nine! 
Nine fifty !’’ bawls the sweating stentor 
in the arena, for the bids themselves are 


scarcely audible in the babel. The dig- 
nified commissaire priseur at the desk 
only interferes to close a bargain. On his 
right sits his clerk, with the record toshow 
whether the price has been reached or not, 
while on his left sits the agent of the ad- 
ministration to check the sales, so that 
the bonus may be calculated. 

Next comes a pair of women’s shoes. 
The front row of women toss them about 
carelessly. They are not to their taste. 
The commissaire interferes, and they are 
sold to a man at the back, possibly a shoe- 
dealer, who is the only bidder. 

Next comes a set of snowy napkins of 
some careful housewife. 

«One! Two! Three! Four! Five! Six! 
Seven! Eight!’’ reels off the dancing at- 
tendant in the arena, snowing the whole 
audience with the white avalanche, as he 
throws them, thirty in all, to right and 
left, for inspection. 

In the center of the front row sits an 
ancient Jewess, the doyenne of the fre- 
quenters of the place. She takes no 
notice of these articles ; but the moment 
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THE CHIEF CLERK'S OFFICE, 


a jacket of rich velvet is thrown upon the 
counter, she scents a bargain, swoops 
down upon it, and carries off the prey in 
a moment. 

A chorus of laughter fills the hall. The 
unemotional attendant with the leather 
lungs hurls the scarlet corset of some left- 
handed sovereign of the Quartier de 1’ Eu- 
rope across the arena. 

‘Oh, the darlings !” 

‘« How could she part with them !”’ 

‘¢ Let’s have a look !”’ 

«« How would they fit me?”’ 

The dignified doyenne enters into the 
skylarking spirit of the moment and 
binds the dainty and dazzling silk around 
her withered old frame. All the crowd 
around giggle with delight. But M. le 
Commissaire thinks this is not business. 
Bang! Bang! Bang! goes his mallet. 
The scarlet finery falls into some dealer's 
hands, to be devoted to some other deli- 
cate ceinture. We leave them 
busy with the endless supply of paquets. 

In the smaller auction-room are soid 
the valuables, jewelry and plate, behind 
the auctioneer being an ante-chamber 
where all the articles are tested and 
guaranteed before being offered for sale. 
Though a few women frequent this room, 
the bidders are mostly men, profession- 
al gold-brokers, with tiny scales before 
them, like some picture of Tenier’s. In 
fact, some of the buyers are such syb- 
aritic individuals that they do not choose 
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to hustle for the front-seats they find 
convenient, but hire members of that cur- 
ious Parisian industry helping to « faire 
la queue”’’ at the theaters, and selling 
the places at the head to late comers. 
These place-keepers in the front seats of 
Ma Tante’s auction-rooms are often curi- 
ous studies in physiognomy. 

Before any pledge over sixteen francs 
is sold, a private notice is sent to the 
owner. In the case of smaller sums, no 
notice is given, the address not having 
been verified, and the holders of unre- 
deemed pledges are of too shifty a resi- 
dence to warrant the sending of a notice 
to the original address, sometimes of a 
generation ago; for pledges as far back 
as 1843 were sold last year. 

On the very day of my visit a curious 
instance cropped up. Among the for- 
feited pledges coming up for sale was a 
miserable old silver fork, broken in two, 
and with bent and worn tines. This fork 
was pledged in the ‘année terrible,” 
twenty-one years ago, by a poor woman, 
for seven francs, and she had for twenty 
years renewed the loan, paying much 
over the amount in interest, for it was a 
memento of the dead—perchance at Grav- 
elotte or at Sedan. Finally the pittance 
was not forthcoming. The pledge was 
doomed to forfeit; but the kind-hearted 
M. Duval was that day to make a present 
of it to the faithful sweetheart. The whole 
of the extensive palace of Ma Tante is 
like a great rabbit warren. In one lit- 
tle closet, on a great board, are fastened 
in sequence the numbers of thousands 
of lost or stolen watches, from the po- 
lice records. Occasionally, a scarlet entry 
attracts the view among the tiny slips ; 
it means a murder case. Each time a 
watch is presented to Ma Tante, this gal- 
lery of shady transactions is searched. So 
effective is this service, that the rogues 
beware of the Rue des Francs Bourgeois. 
Only an average of six in a hundred 
stolen watches find their way to Ma Tante, 
while the proportion to the whole num- 
ber of watches is only seven in every ten 
thousand. Another busy.and very im- 
portant little nook is the office of the com- 
missioner who files objections to pawn- 
ing. Allsorts of people are all the time 
afraid their neighbors intend wrongfully 
to pawn something stolen or of disputed 
title. These are very troublesome cus- 
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tomers. Here, too, are lodged 
objections against parting with 
pledges. 

If there is sometimes trouble 
in getting articles in, there is 
much more in getting them 
out. Not a third are taken 
out the first year; but there is 
marvellous tenacity in renew- 
als, nearly three-quarters be- 
ing renewed once, nearly one- 
half twice, one-quarter three 
times, and one-sixth from four 
to fifty times. Nevertheless, 
about one-sixth eventually 
come to the hammer. All 
above loan, interest and ex- 
penses is given to the ticket- 
holder as bonus. This ticket- 
holder is by no means nec- 
essarily the original holder. 
In Paris, an extensive trade in 
the purchase of tickets con- 
sists in giving twenty per 
cent. on face value of all tick- 
ets, it being understood that 
the over-cautious commissaires priseurs 
render this a safe investment. That it is 
not only safe, but highly profitable, the 
following table of recent years will show 

Thus the brokers, besides the 120 per 
cent. realized on tickets sold back to the 
pledgers, gain on forfeited tickets, nearly 
a hundred per cent. Small wonder there 
is a great cry against the commissaires 
priseurs! The astonishing rise in 1887 of 
the auction price of articles, as compared 
with the appraisement, is indicative of 
something wrong, which the slight im- 
provement of 1891 does little to right. 
Pledgers may well complain of the low 
amounts when articles sell for double 
prices even at forced sales. The evil is so 
generally admitted that various reform 
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ENTRANCE TO THE STOREROOMS. 


even absurdly proposes that the mont-de- 
piété advance loans upon its own tickets. 
More reasonable is the offer of M. Duval 
to take over the whole responsibility of 
the loans, or at least the renewals. 

The credit of the mont-de-piété is so 
high, additional benefits to the public can 
well be indulged in. Far more funds 
than are required are always offered, and 
accepted funds are often left for long peri- 
ods, owners sometimes being lost. Con- 
siderable sums, principal and interest, 
stay unclaimed for thirty years. 

A bill is before the legislature to turn 
out the commissaires priseurs, but the 
monopoly is still too strong. They will 
have to go, however. This close cor- 
poration of vultures divides each year a 


























schemes are rife. One violent reformer quarter to half a million francs. Such an 
1886. 1887. | 1888. 1889. 1890. 1891. 

No. of tickets presented by | 

DEOMOIB, ccccccccecccesccece 125,776 56,655 46,332 59,001 77,919 100,143 
Total amount of loans on | 

same (francs) ............ 1,942,425 00 | 981,674 00 | 751,049 00 | 881,895 00 | 1,084,219 00 | 1,303,718 00 
Sums paid to the public by 

dealers—20% of each loan 388,485 00 | 196,334 80 | 150,209 80 | 179,379 00 | 216,843 80 | 260,743 60 
Bonuses paid to dealers.... 403,010 79 | 298,397 70 | 270,648 45 | 349,139 95 | 413,953 80 | 416.370 53 
Difference (profit in the traf- } | 

_ SE eee 14,529 79 | 102,062 go 120,438 65 172,760 95 | 197,112 00 155,626 93 
Average profit on each ar- | 

GUE Vadeccteekds sctessesees 012 I 80 259 | 2 95 2 §2 | 1 55 




















excrescence on a pious foundation cannot 
fast. The commissaires priseurs cannot 
even plead that they do their most impor- 
tant work. They have experts at very poor 
wages to do the valuing, who could as 
well be hired at better pay by the admin- 
istration. M. Duval is displaying the 
true spirit of the day in attacking this 
Python. In his reports he gives tables of 
articles sold for many fold their estimated 
value: one even for twenty-six times the 
loan, while a 5000 franc pledge fetched 
15,000 frances. Only this year a bronze 
for 100 francs sold for 700 francs, an inex- 
cusable error in a Parisian specialty. 
Even greater faults have been known. A 
translation of Ajschylus, pawned for the 
minimum of three francs, sold for one 
hundred and sixty-five francs. Of course 
it was stolen. Neither pawner nor priseur 
had sufficient literary ability to value it. 
But the great event of 1892 with Ma 
Tante, is really a most startling revolu- 
tion. The mont-de-piété is now allowed 
to loan on all French public securities. 
Two-thirds value is given for six months 
only, the remaining investments at the 
end of the first half year (July 1, 1892), 
being 8930 bills of 2,526,002 francs. 
Plunging Ma Tante into general finance 
suggests the nature of her ordinary gages. 
The following rough summary of annual 
sales gives a notion: clothes, 40,000; 
watches and chains, 36,500; jewels, 34,000; 
piece cloths, 28,000; linen, 15,500; bed- 
clothes, 11,000; stuffs (piece), 10,000; piece 
calico and silverware, 8000 each; wedding 
rings, 7000; clocks, 4000; underclothing, 
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3000; curtains, 2000; beds, books and 
bronzes, 1500 each; tools, opera glasses 
and saucepans, 1000 each; laces and foot 
coverings, 750 each; carpets, 600; umbrel- 
las and mirrors, 500; sewing-machines, 
400; miscellaneous, 2000; total, 220,000. 

‘the annual business of Ma Tante is 
some hundred million francs, new loans 
being nearly forty millions. The handling 
of this sum in such minute portions is 
something marvellous ; borrowers never 
fail to have exact accounts, although 
thousands never come to claim the bo- 
nuses. After three years from the date 
of pledging, unclaimed bonuses go to the 
hospitals of Paris. 

Not only does the mont-de-piété make 
no profit, but by public or private inter- 
vention, morethan once the poorest pledges 
have been freely restored. One of the first 
followed that crash of empires right in Ma 
Tante’s ears, when her neighbor the bas- 
tile came down with such a noisy chorus. 
The example was followed several times 
by the first republic, though not re- 
peated by Napoleon or the Restoration ; 
but the July monarchy celebrated its 
advent by this remembrance of the poor, 
often renewing the boon. Since 1848 free 
distributions have usually consisted of 
releases of bedding in severe winters, 
mainly by private subscriptions, as by 
that valuable little champion the Petit 
Journal, some winters ago. It is small 
wonder that with these episodes of timely 
charity, Ma Tante, stiff and starched old 
royalist as she is, remains a favorite in 
republican and democratic France. 
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OMETHING occurred recently in Paris which, though in itself unimportant, 
throws a curious light on the manner in which legends arise and the influence 
they exercise on the ingenuous souls of uncultured peoples. 

You remember the enthusiastic reception given by us, some months ago, to the 
sailors of the Russian fleet, who had come to return our visit to Cronstadt. For a 
whole week Paris was given up to festivities—balls, dinners, promenades, triumphal 
arches, fireworks, theatrical entertainments, and everywhere and always, the Mar- 
seillaise married as it were to the Russian hymr. Our guests, during this wonderful 
week, lived as in a dream. They returned home perfectly worn out, but full of 
amazement at all these marvels. 

In Russia the effect of all this was prodigious. In St. Petersburg people had read 
the account given by the newspapers, and newspaper accounts, however great our 
tendency to exaggeration, still keep within certain bounds. But the Russian masses, 
especially in the more remote provinces, do not read, for the excellent reason that 
there are no papers, and that, even if there were, the people do not know how to 
read. There reports pass from mouth to mouth, and, as is the wont, gather on de- 
tails that embellish or deface, according to each one’s fancy. And so legends arise, 
born of the imagination of some and the credulity of all. 

In Russia, then, there sprang up one which promptly seized upon all minds. It 
was this: Paris is a delectable place, where Russians have but to appear to see at 
once triumphal arches arise on their passage, multitudes line the way, proffering 
them flowers and singing the Russian hymn. Children there play hopscotch with 
pebbles of gold, with which anyone who will but take the trouble to gather them, 
may fill his pockets. 

There was in southern Russia a troupe of players quite famed for the success with 
which they rendered native popular dramas, medleys of dialogue, songs and dances. 
It numbered some actors well known in Odessa and the neighboring districts. This 
troupe always had large audiences, made money, and doubtless would never have 
dreamed of leaving a country where they were universally appreciated, had not 
the legend suggested the thought to them. «If Paris is so goodly a city, so fond of 
Russians, why should they not go to Paris? What added glory would be theirs when 
they returned to Odessa, loaded with applause, wreaths and bank-bills!’’ This was 
certainly a tempting prospect for these simple-minded people. They did not stop to 
reflect, but strapped their trunks and started, trusting to Providence. 

When an impresario organizes a theatrical campaign, he first inquires about a hall, 
and, when he has found one, proceeds to rent it and to adapt it to the requirements 
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of his repertoire. He advertises his coming by all means known to civilization ; he 
opens relations with the press and gets it to puff up his representations ; in short, he 
tries to work a boom. This is indispensable in all undertakings of this kind, and 
nowhere is it better understood and better done than in America, where the disciples 
of Barnum are perfect masters of the art of advertising. 

Our Little-Russians (for such was the name they assumed in their programmes) did 
not deem it necessary to attend to any of these details. They felt sure beforehand 
that, from the moment it became known that they were subjects of the Czar, the en- 
tire population would rush out to meet and escort them, and that there would be an 
eager demand for even the poorest seats at their representations. They were, of 
course, obliged to secure a hall; but they took no other precautions—they relied on 
the legend. 

They landed in Paris on a certain morning at eleven o’clock ; they rehearsed in 
the afternoon, and decided to play that very evening. No posters had been displayed 
on the boulevards. What was the use? Not the shadow of a notice had been inserted 
in the papers. Why should it be? Were they not Russians? The agent of the 
theater which they had rented for ten days, discreetly suggested to the manager of 
the troupe that it was usual in Paris to give a representation to the press and to all 
persons who in any way control public opinion. He offered his services to secure for 
them such an audience for their first evening.' The artless Russian stared at our 
obliging countryman. What! Give a free representation—they, Little-Russians, 
native-born subjects of the Czar! There was no sense in that. Why, there would 
not be tickets enough for the paying public. 

‘«‘ As you please,’ muttered the theater agent. ‘‘ But you will not have a single 
soul this evening.’’ 

At this, the whole troupe shrugged their shoulders. Evening came ; the impresario, 
standing under the peristyle of the theater, cast searching glances into the street, 
which persisted in remaining empty. 

‘How queer!” hesaid. ‘Where, then, is the crowd ?”’ 

‘The crowd? Nobody will come!”’ 

‘‘Nobody? Howcan that be? Are we not Russians?’’ 

See what comes of trusting to a legend! We were not fifty in the hall on that first 
night ; on the second there were not twenty-five. In vain did the orchestra play the 
Marseillaise and the Russian hymn ; enthusiasm was dead. Our Russians could not 
get over their surprise. Were these those same Parisians who had been represented 
to them as scattering flowers before the Russian sailors and taking them almost by 
force to treat them to champagne? Alas! they were the same; but they had now 
other cares ; their thoughts were elsewhere. 

When our Little-Russians get back to their country, they will try, doubtless, to 
destroy the legend ; but they will fail ; nothing prevails against a legend. The more 
false—nay, the more absurd it is, the more it endures, especially among simple- 
minded nations that have more imagination than reason, 
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forment les légendes et quelle est leur puissance d’action sur les Ames ingénues des populations primi- 

tives. Peut-€tre vous a-t-on conté la réeception enthousiaste que nous avons faite, il vy a quelques mois, 
aux marins de la flotte russe, qui sont venus nous rendre la visite de Cronstad’. Ce n'a été durant huit 
jours a Paris que fétes bals, diners, promenades, arcs de triomphe, feux d’artifice, galas de théAtre, et par- 
tout et toujours la Marseillaise se mariant a l'hymne russe. Nos hdtes ont durant cette semaine fantastique 
vécu comme dans un réve. Ils s’en sont retournés dans leur pays n’en pouvant plus de fatigue, mais émer- 
veillés de cette longue féerie. 

Le retentissement en avait été prodigieux en Russie. A St. Pétersbourg, c’est par les journaux que l’on 
avait appris ce qui s’était passé, et les récits des journaux, quel que soit notre penchant 4 l'exagération, 
gardent toujours quelque mesure. Mais le peuple russe, surtout dans les provinces éloignées, ne lit guére, 
par l’excellente raison qu'il n’y a pas de journaux, et qu'y en efit-il, il ne sait pas lire. Les récits passent de 
bouche en bouche, et vont, comme c’est ’ordinaire en pareil cas, s’embellissaut ou s’aggravant de détails, 
ou chacun met sa fantaisie. 


| L, s'est passé A Paris un petit fait qui ne laisse pas que d’étre curieux, parce qu’il montre comment se 
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C’est ainsi que se font les légendes, qui naissent de l'imagination des uns et de la crédulité de tous. Ils’en 
forma sur Paris et la France une qui courut la Russie tout entiére et qui s‘imposa d’elle-méme a tous les es- 
prits. Et quelle était cette légende? C'est que Paris était un lieu de délices, of les Russes n’avaient qu’a se 
montrer, pour qu’aussit6t les arcs de triomphe se dressassent d'eux-mémes sur leur passage, pour que la po- 
pulation fria haie et leur tendit des fleurs en leur chantant I"hymne du czar. Les enfants y jouaient a Ja 
marelle avec des cailloux d’or, et il n’y avait qu’a se baisser pour en prendre et s’en remplir les poches. 

Il y avait au fond de la Russie du Sud une troupe de comédiens qui était fort célébre pour l'ensemble avec 
lequel elle jouait des _ du cru, piéces populaires, mélées de dialogue, de chants et de danse. Elle com 
tait quelques acteurs fameux A Odessa et dans les lieux circonvoisins. Tous ces braves gens donnaient 1a- 
bas des représentations trés suivies ; ils gagnaient beaucoup d'argent, et jamais sans doute ils n’eussent 
songé a quitter un pays od ils jouissaient de l’estime universelle, si la légende n’avait tout a coup éveillé 
d'autres idées. 

Puisque Paris était une si bonne ville et siamie des Russes, pourquoi n’iraient-ils pas a Paris? Quel accroisse- 
ment de renommée pour eux, quand ils reviendraient 4 Odessa, chargés d’applaudissements, de couronnes, 
et de billets de banque! Quel séduisant mirage pour ces 4mes simples! Ils ne prirent pas le temps de la ré- 
flexion : ils bouclérent leurs malles et se mirent en route, a la grace de Dieu. 

—— un impresario organise une tournée, il commence pars’enquérir d’une salle, et quand il l’a trouvée, 
de la louer et de l'accommoder aux exigences de son répertoire. Il annonce son arrivée par tous les moyens 
de publicité que lui fournit la civilisation ; il se met en rapport avec le journalisme et lui demande de chauf- 
fer ses représentations. Il fait, en un mot, ce que nous appelons en France le boniment. Ce sont 1a les pré- 
liminaires indispensables de toute entreprise de ce genre. On le sait mieux que partout ailleurs en Amérique, 
od les Barnums possédent a merveille le doigté de la réclame. 

Nos petit-russiens (c’est le nom qu’ils prirent sur le programme) ne pensérent pas qu’il fat aucun besoin 
de s'inquiéter de ces détails. Ils étaient certains par avance que du moment qu'on saurait qu’ils étaient 
russes, toute la population se précipiterait au-devant d’eux, leur ferait cortége, et se disputerait les moindres 
places au bureau de location. Force leur fut bien de se pourvoir d'une salle; mais ils ne prirent aucune autre 
précaution ; ils comptaient sur la légende. 

Ils débarquérent un matin a onze heures A Paris ; ils répétérent dans la jorge. et décidérent qu‘ils jou- 
eraient le soir méme. II n’y avait pas eu d’affiches posées sur les boulevards: & quoi bon? ils n’avaient pas 
inséré dans les journaux l’ombre d’une note : pour quoi faire? n’étaient-ils pas russes ? 

Le secrétaire général du théAtre qu’ils avaient loué pour dix jours insinua discrétement au chef de la 
troupe que I’habitude a Paris était d’offrir d’abord une représentation a la_ presse et A tous les gens qui pos- 
sédent sur l’opinion publique une certaine influence. I1 leur proposa ses bons offices pour “ leur faire une 
salle’ du premier soir. 

Le brave homme regarda, tout étonné, notre obligeant compatriote. Donner une représentation gratuite, 
eux, les petits-russiens, nés natifs de la Russie? ¢a n’aurait paslesenscommun! N'allait-on pas se jeter 
sur les coupons disponibles? ils n’en auraient certes pas assez. 

—A votre aise, murmura le secrétaire du théAtre. Mais vous n’aurez pas un chat ce soir dans la salle. 

Toute la troupe haussa de compagnie les €épaules. 

Le soir venu, l'impresario se tenait sous le péristyle du théAtre, la main en avant sur les yeux, plongeant 
du regard, au loin, sur la rue qui s’obstinait a rester déserte. 

—C’est dréle ! disait-il ; oi est donc la foule? 

—La foule! mais il ne viendra personne. 

—Personne ! que dites-vous 14? puisque nous sommes russes ! 

Et voila ce que c’est de se fier aux légendes ! 

Nous n’étions pas cinquante dans la salle le premier soir; on n’était plus que vingt-cing le lendemain. 
L’orchestre de ces pauvres diables eut beau jouer la Marseillaise et l"hymne russe; l’enthousiasme était 
mort. Ils ne pouvaient revenir de leur surprise. Etaient-ce bien 14 les mémes Parisiens que leur légende 
leur avait représentés jetant des fleurs sous les pieds des marins russes et les emmenant presque de force 
boire du champagne avec eux? 

Hélas! oui, c’étaient bien les mémes; mais ils avaient les idées petee gaet. Quand les petit-russiens seront 
de retour dans leur pays, ils chercheront sans doute 4 détruire la légende. Mais rien ne prévaut contre une 
légende ; plus elle est fausse, plus méme elle est absurde, plus elle dure, surtout chez les peuples enfants, qui 
ont plus d’imagination que de raison. 

FRANCISQUE SARCEY. 
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Y theine today is not quite new, at least not to us who live in Berlin, for the 
play of which I propose to write was performed a few weeks ago at the Royal 
Theatre. But Mr. Antoine, the gifted director of the ThéAtre Libre, who attended the 
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first representations, took the text with him to Paris, and the author is now in that 
city directing rehearsals, so that if I do not make haste you may hear of the work 
from Paris earlier than from Berlin. Periculum est in mora. 

I refer to the greatest, and unfortunately I must also add, the only notable event 
of our theatrical season, Gerhart Hauptmann’s ‘“‘Hannele ;’’ a remarkable drama, 
which, when carefully examined, proves really not a drama at all; a work without 
any plot worth mentioning, which in its first scenes is a product of the intensest nat- 
uralism, then turns into a series of pictures woven out of the bluest clouds of roman- 
ticism ; a work of which some maintain that it takes us back to the first stammering 
attempts of the dramatic art, whilst others contend that it opens to this art entirely 
new regions: all in all, a work that is sure to make its way round the world, and 
that, therefore, calls for notice in your cosmopolitan magazine. 

Hannele (Little Jane) is a twelve-year-old village girl, who has lost her mother, 
and whom her stepfather, a licentious and besotted brute, ill-treats most cruelly. 
One winter night she rushes out of the house straight into the village pond, from 
which she fancies she hears calling her the voice of Jesus, the Savior whom she 
loves. The young village school-master rescues her, carries her to his house, where 
she is provided with dry garments. She is then taken to the almshouse and laid on 
a bed after the herd of paupers who dragged there their wretched existence, have 
been sent out of the room. The poor-officer and the doctor come and unconcernedly 
discharge their appointed duties ; a sister of charity appears and seats herself at the 
bedside of the poor child. But her kindly care is in vain ; little Hannele is doomed 
to die. 

Yet this is not the end. Indeed, all that has happened so far is but a prelude ; the 
real aim of the poet now begins to appear. Little Hannele is indeed dying ; but if 
Hamlet racks his brain with the question, «‘ What kind of dreams come to us after 
death ?’’ a poet may well ask himself, «‘ What are the dreams that flit through a dy- 
ing child’s mind?’’ Gerhart Hauptmann has done so, and what is seen on the stage 
from this point on, is but the embodiment of those dreams. 

At the foot of the bed appears the dreaded stepfather tormenting Hannele with his 
threats ; soon his shape changes into that of the dead mother, who utters loving 
words to her child ; she also vanishes into the glory streaming forth from three 
radiant angels that are suddenly seen standing on the stage, affording the dying girl 
a foretaste of the joys of paradise, to which, however, she can be introduced only 
through the bitterness of death. And lo! he is there himself, the sombre death-an- 
gel, and touches the doomed one with his flaming sword. 

Now comes to Hannele the most beautiful part of her dream. 

She dreams that the village tailor, a funny figure out of one of her story books, 
brings to her as she lies dead, the most beautiful garments, and puts on her feet Cin- 
derella’s slippers ; dwarfs enter, bearing a wonderful glass coffin, and place her in it, 
while the villagers, old and young, hurry in to admire her in her finery ; then a ra- 
diant form approaches, wearing the features of the young school-master, and that 
might be the school-master himself were it not so much more glorious and com- 
manding. He who awakened Jairus’ daughter out of the sleep of death, now in his 
mercy awakens also little Hannele, but not to leave her in this vale of tears ; 
he takes her by the hand and, escorted by a crowd of angels who suddenly fill the 
whole room, he conducts her to the Father’s house, the home of eternal joy and 
bliss. 

Then all these glorious things disappear. What had seemed the fore-court of 
heaven, is again nothing but the bare room of the almshouse. And in a corner of this 
bare room stands a straw bed, upon which lies a pale, emaciated form over which the 
physician and the sister of mercy are still bending, verifying the fact of Hannele’s 
death. 

I do not know what your readers may say of a thing that it is so utterly impossi- 
ble to depict in words. I would only ask them not to think of the work as a prof- 
anation of holy things. Nothing can be more serious and, in the best sense of 
the term, more Christian, than the sentiment that has influenced the author. In his 
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earlier dramas he had gone to the utmost limit in his description of human misery ; 
there remained for him to point us to the region that lies beyond this limit, and out 
of which flows for the weary and heavy-laden the comfort that will enable them to 
bear their burden, or, if they sink under its weight, will at least light up their dy- 
ing hour. 

Woe to us, the favored ones of this earth, if to the poor who knocks at our door, 
we should offer instead of bread, only glowing descriptions of the heavenly joys that 
await him. He who reads our poet thus, certainly misreads him. 

How closely allied is the dramatic art of Gerhart Hauptmann, both in its methods 
and in its powerful and soul-stirring effect, to the pictorial art of Gebhardt and Fritz 
von Uhde, is a question the discussion of which would lead to a most searching 
study of the innermost nature of all modern art. 


FRIEDRICH SPIELHAGEN. 
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HESE words are often uselessly confused when they might be usefully differen- 
tiated. They stand in a contrast which seems fortunately destined to grow more 
emphatic. Sardou is a playwright, Dumas //s a playwriter. The one is concerned 
with what is ‘‘telling,’”’ the other with what is told. The « wright’? suggests the 
artisan, the ‘‘writer’’ the artist. The playwright is a sort of stage carpenter. He 
knows the tricks of the trade, and deduces his characters backwards from his sensa- 
tional situations. The playwriter starts with characters and is occupied with the de- 
velopment of their destiny. He is an observer of life, and is inevitably, if indirectly, 
occupied with social and moral problems. He is not asked to solve them, but he 
cannot help suggesting them, since ‘‘to hold the mirror up to nature’ is to show 
‘the very age and body of the time, his form and pressure.’’ Not that, of course, 
the terms are mutually exclusive. The playwright may be a playwriter ; the play- 
writer must be a playwright. Sardou sometimes deviates into literature, and Dumas 
into artifice. But apart from the obviously artificial, there must necessarily be a vein 
of artifice running from beginning to end of every play, the drama being the most 
complicated, dovetailed and ingenious species of composition known to literature ; 
though, when the artifice is only used to develop the theme under the unavoidable 
limitations of space and time, it is entitled to be called «art,’’ just as much as the 
dexterous production by painters of solid effects upon flat canvases. The laws of art 
vary in every one of its branches, in accordance with the form in which the artistic 
idea is projected. These laws are unusually rigid in the art of playwriting. To re- 
veal a set of characters and unfold a series of enthralling incidents increasing steadily 
in interest—all within the two hours’ traffic of the stage—is no small task, and it is 
not surprising that the successful practitioners are few. 

It is the fashion to pretend that the difficulties of the form cannot be mastered ex- 
cept by those who have actually trodden the boards. But this is mere green-room 
conceit. Why the experience cannot be gleaned as well before the footlights as be- 
hind, I have never been able to understand. It all depends upon the eye that is ob- 
serving. Nay, one would think the advantage lies rather with the eye in the stalls, 
seeing the whole play, than with the eye on the stage, occupied with its own part in 
the spectacle. True, there are a few technicalities connected with the shifting of the 
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scenes—difficulties with which Shakespeare did not have to contend—but even these 
may be learned in five minutes. As a matter of fact, when actors do write or inter- 
fere with plays, the plays are almost invariably a mere hash of old ingredients. The 
actors may have mastered the form, but they have nothing to say, and even their 
mastery of form is more a remembrance of speeches and situations in which they have 
succeeded in the past, than real grasp of a form of art. That great poets and novelists 
have failed signally to cope with the dramatic form proves nothing, except that they 
lacked the dramatic instinct (which is the unsowable root of the whole matter), or 
that they would not take the trouble to learn the specific laws of this form of art, per- 
haps not even realizing it has laws of its own. In Ibsen we have the felicitous union 
of playwriter and playwright—great craftsman and great writer. His indirect influ- 
ence upon the English drama has been great and promises to be greater, and there is 
every sign that the breach between literature and drama will be presently healed. It 
is not a divorce, but an injudicious separation, and the mischief-makers have been 
the actors and managers whose conception of the dramatic is the stagey and who 
have never had the insight to perceive that the dramatic formula is not a fixed quan- 
tity and that new life may be breathed even into an old form when the fresh breath 
of life is allowed to blow over the footlights. They need not fear it will extinguish 
them. 
I. ZANGWILL. 
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HE honors of the year in literature, according to the Athenzeum, are with the 
young men. Standing aloof in ignorance, ‘dwelling far apart in the midst 
of the wash of the waves,’” like Homer’s Phzeaciaus, I have been ignorant of what 
the young men are doing. In several extremely advanced newspapers, which I rarely 
see, one finds, when one does come across a copy, literary criticisms written by men 
who seem to take an interest in what they are doing. Now this is the rarest thing in 
English newspapers, when they deign to deal with books. A glance at the preface 
serves the paragraphist’s turn. The authors of the interesting notices must be «« Les 
Jeunes,’’ the new generation. That they should praise other young men is right and 
natural ; if they do not, the selfish senior is apt never to look behind him at his 
juniors. 

They have discovered a new poet, Mr. Thomson. He is, I am informed, a Catholic, 
and Mr. Coventry Patmore, and Miss Katherine Tynan, recommend him highly. 
Then we have Mr. Le Gallienne’s ‘« Religion of a Literary Man,’’ which has not yet 
reached me. Perhaps one may think that the author has forgotten Rogers's remark 
on ‘the religion of all sensible men,’’ which they kept to themselves. «They 
have kept the bird in their bosoms,’”’ and as Mr. Le Gallienne is neithér a Biblical 
critic, strong in Greek and Hebrew, nor an authority on Comparative Religion, per- 
haps he might as well have made his bosom the home of his bird. Mr. Yeats’ verses 
also have not come in my way, but his prose studies, ‘‘ Celtic Twilight.’’ are very 
original, and very prettily expressed, when they are not, as was once said of a young 
lady, «too studiously pretty.’’ Mr. Davidson’s ‘‘ Random Itinerary’’ may be rec- 
ommended, as also his «‘ Fleet Street Idyls,’”’ verses of a rare kind, and a peculiar 
inspiration. 

Among seniors, Mr. Robert Bridges has, one can hardly say published, but printed 
some new ‘Short Poems,"’ at the private press of Mr. Daniel, of Worcester College, 
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Oxford. The printing is in black letter, but I understand that an edition in ordinary 
type will be prepared for the world in general. The new pieces are worthy com- 
panions of the old ; they are foetry, and poetry is as rare as verse is common. The 
small edition of one hundred and fifty copies makes Part v, of a collection in black 
letter, and the quartos are likely to be valued by amateurs. But I «love them for 
themselves,’’ not for their typography. 

Dean Stanley’s « Life,’? by Mr. Prothero, is long, and, of course, is full of old con- 
troversies. Sut it is always picturesque when Stanley speaks for himself, is full of 
anecdote and reminiscence, and, as a whole, is marked by good taste, and a wise 
sobriety of judgment. The charm of the Dean’s character declares itself in his writ- 
ings, as it did in his most winning and attractive face. Only to see Dean Stanley 
was to understand and admire him. 

Among novels, ‘‘ A Comedy of Masks,’’ by Mr. Dowson and Mr. Moore, is highly 


praised, and these authors also are young men. ‘‘Q’s’’ «‘ Delectable Duchy,”’ in spite 
of its charm of expression, and ‘‘crispness’”’ as it were, in style, takes me less than 
his «‘Splendid Spar.’’ «‘Q’’ seems to disdain popularity, and is unkind to the boys 


of all ages who want more tales like the one just named. 

If anyone wants a new pleasure, let him read Mr. Frederick Boyle’s ‘‘ About 
Orchids.’’ Grow orchids one cannot ; it requires genius; but when Mr. Boyle talks 
of orchids, one says, ‘‘ Speak ever thus.’’ 

On ghosts, the Rev. F. G. Lee has much to say in «‘ Sights and Sounds.’”’ He is 
courageous enough to aver that he has seen, heard, and, I think, felt a ghost ; but he 
is superstitious to an extent not warranted by seeing a wilderness of ghosts. Glan- 
vil was a free-thinker compared with Dr. Lee, and Guibert de Nogent a scientific Sad- 
ducee. To tell the truth, the book, except for the author’s own bogle, is very silly 
stuff. 

ANDREW LANG. 














I SHOULD like to be told by one of the accomplished critics of the day what is— 

or rather what is not—a pastel? Dictionaries, with their wonted rigidity, de- 
fine the word as ‘‘a colored crayon,’’ ignoring its literary significance, and affording 
us no clue to its elusive and mutable characteristics. When Mr. Stewart Merrill 
christened his pretty little volume of translations «: Pastels in Prose,’’ he gave us to 
understand, with the assistance of Mr. Howells’ prefatory remarks, that the name 
was an apt one for those brief bits of unrhymed, unrhythmical poetry; in the compo- 
sition of which the French have shown such singular felicity and grace. Some of 
these delicate trifles have the concentrated completeness of a picture, and for them 
the name is surely not ill-chosen. Somber, or joyous, or faintly ironical, they bring 
before our eyes with vivid distinctness every outline of the scene they portray. 
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‘«« Padre Pugnaccio”’’ and «‘Henriquez,’’ by Louis Bertrand, and that strange, lovely 
««Captive,’’ by Ephraim Mikhaél, are as admirable in their limitations as in their finish. 
rhey show us one thing only, and show it with swift yet comprehensive lucidity. 
But if «* Padre Pugnaccio’’ be a pastel, then, by that same token, + Solitude’’ is not. 
It is a moderately long, and wholly allegorical story, and its merits are of a different 
order. As for Maurice de Guérin’s «‘ Centaur,’’ that noble fragment has nothing in 
common with the fragile delicacy of the pretty little picture poems which surround 
it. It is a masterpiece of breadth and virility. Its sonorous sentences recall the 
keener life of the antique world, and it stands among its unsubstantial companions 
like a bust of Hermes in a group of Dresden figures, all charming, but all dwarfed to 
insignificance by the side of that strong young splendor. To call «The Centaur’’ 
a pastel is as absurd as to call «‘ Endymion ”’ an etching. 

However, Mr. Merrill’s translations are far from defining the limits of the term. 
On the contrary, we have M. Paul Bourget’s group of stories, ‘‘ Pastels of Men,"’ 
which are not prose poems at all, nor brief pen pictures ; but tales of a rather elab- 
orate and unclean order, full of wan sentiment, and that cheerless vice which robs 
the soul without gratifying the body. Occasionally, as in the sketch of the poor old 
teacher living his meager life from hour to hour, M. Bourget draws for us, with mel- 
ancholy skill, a single scene from the painful drama of existence. This is perhaps a 
pastel, since the word must be employed ; but why should an interminable and shift- 
ing tale about a rich young widow, who cannot make up her mind in less than a 
hundred pages which of her four lovers she will marry, be called by the same generic 
title? If it be equally applicable to every kind of story, short or long, simple or in- 
volved, descriptive or analytic, then it has no real meaning at all, and becomes a 
mere matter of capricious selection. ‘‘ Wandering Willie’s Tale,’’ and «The Cricket 
on the Hearth’’ could with propriety have been termed pastels. 

Nor does the matter stop here. In Mr. Gosse’s recent volume of essays, he has in- 
cluded two admirable criticisms on Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson’s poetry, and on Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling’s prose. These papers, discriminating, sympathetic and exhaustive, 
are called pastels. They do not differ in any way from other critical studies of equal 
length and merit. They abound in agreeable quotations, and show a clear and 
genial appreciation of their themes. They are simply reviews of an unusually good 
order, and if their title be correctly applied, then it is serviceable for any piece of lit- 
erary criticism which deals with a single author. Macaulay’s ‘‘ Madame D’ Arblay,”’ 
Mr. Birrell’s ‘‘ Emerson,’’ Mr. Saintsbury’s «‘ Peacock,’’ might all have been named 
pastels. 

By this time the subject begins to grow perplexing. Miss Wilkins wanders far 
from her true gods and from the sources of her genuine inspiration to write a handful 
of labored sketches—pen pictures perhaps, albeit a trifle stiff in execution—which she 
calls pastels. Mr. Brander Matthews gives us, as his contribution to the puzzle, a 
vivid description of Carmencita dancing in a New York studio, and calls it a pastel. 
If we stray from prose to verse, we are tripped up at every step. Nebulous little 
couplets, songs of saddening subtlety, weird conceits and high-pacing rhymes are 
thoughtfully labelled pastels, so as to give us a clue to their otherwise impene- 
trable obscurity. Sullen seas, and wan twilights, and dim garden paths, relieved 
with ghostly lilies, and white-armed women of dubious decorum, are the chief ingre- 
dients of these poetic novelties ; but here is one, picked up by chance, which reads 
like a genial conundrum : 


“The light of our cigarettes 
Went and came in the gloom ; 
It was dark in the little room. 


Dark, and then in the dark, 
Sudden, a flash, a glow, 
And a hand and a ring I know. 


And then, through the dark, a flush, 
Ruddy and vague, the grace— 
A rose—of her lyric face.” 
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Now if that be a pastel, and Mr. Gosse’s reviews are pastels, and M. Bourget’s 
stories are pastels, and Maurice de Guérin’s «‘ Centaur’’ is a pastel, and Mr. Brander 
Matthews’ realistic sketches are pastels, and Ephraim Mikhaél’s allegories are pastels, 
I should like to be told, by some one who knows, just where the limits of the term 
is set. AGNES REPPLIER. 
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(= of the results of the lively interest which geologists just now take in glacial 

phenomena is a timely paper by Professor Branner, on the supposed glacia- 
tion of Brazil. There is no known evidence which will bear close examination that 
there ever was any general glaciation in that torrid land, yet erratic boulders and gla- 
cial till are so closely simulated as temporarily to have deceived observers of the 
highest order of competency. These misleading phenomena are common in regions 
where glaciation has prevailed as well as in the tropics ; and they deserve the closest 
attention, since in high latitudes the hypothesis of glacial origin is more likely to 
pass unchallenged than it is at the equator. Fairly homogeneous solid rocks, like 
granite, are usually intersected by cracks dividing the mass into blocks of varying 
sizes. If such rocks are exposed to the decomposing action of the weather, the 
smallest blocks disintegrate most rapidly, because their surfaces are greater in pro- 
portion to their volume. As for the larger blocks, their corners and edges yield more 
rapidly than their flatter surfaces for a very similar reason, viz.: that the surface ex- 
posed per unit of volume is greatest at salient points. The result often is that a dike 
or boss of rock is reduced to a small number of isolated, rounded lumps which closely 
resemble erratics. This resemblance is not strange when one considers that in water- 
wearing also salient points are the first to suffer. 

The masses of clay mixed wi‘* sub-angular stones, which were mistaken for gla- 
cial till in Brazil, Mr. Branner refers, no doubt correctly, to land-slides. Such land- 
slides sometimes, in northern latitudes at any rate, even simulate moraines when 
they happen to have dammed.a ravine, and the mutual attrition of stones in a land- 
slide adds to the deceptive resemblance. Now, glacial till is surface material which 
has been ploughed up and worked over by the force of advancing ice, while land- 
slides consist of superficial earth and rock disturbed and mingled by the force of 
gravity. Thus the mechanical origin of each is extremely similar ; there is no cause 
for wonder that they have sometimes been confounded, and the greatest care should 
be exercised in discriminating them in regions where either is geologically possible. 

GEORGE F. BECKER. 





F R a long time it was believed there were three different kinds of ether waves, 

known as heat, light and actinic rays. The latter were supposed to be the ones 
that produced the chemical action on photographic plates, while light consisted of 
rays of a different kind, capable of affecting the eye. It was discovered, however, 
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that the same rays that can produce vision can also heat a body, and also do photo- 
graphic work, and what any ray can do depends upon the kind of matter it falls upon, 
so that all rays have similar characteristic properties. This discovery makes it plain 
that there is no peculiar kind of ether waves which can be called light, as distin- 
guished from other kinds of ether waves. What is called light is a physiological 
phenomenon, and has no existenge apart from eyes. So well assured is this, that 
the serious proposal is made to banish the word « light’’ from physics. 

The sensitive coating upon a photographic plate is an unstable chemical compound, 
which may be broken up by mechanical pressure, by heat, or by ether waves. The 
proper wave length for a given plate depends upon the nature of its surface. The 
tanning of the skin, the darkening of newly-laid shingles, the coloring upon apples 
and other fruits, is a photographic process, as can be shown by shielding them from 
the sun’s rays. It has long been known by photographers that pictures may be 
taken with ether waves much too long to be seen by the eye, if some other sub- 
stances are used in place of the simple silver salts in common use. 

Since it has been shown that ether waves of all lengths have an electro-magnetic 
origin, it has been apparent that all the effects of light can be duplicated with suit- 
able electric apparatus. Lay acoin, like a half dollar, on a plate of glass and let a few 
sparks from an electric machine fall on it. Remove the coin, and the glass surface 
will not appear to have been affected ; but if it be breathed on, the image of the coin 
will at once be seen, and that it is really engraved on the glass surface is evident, for it 
will not easily rub off. Ifa piece of photographic paper takes the place of the glass, 
it will have the imprint of the coin made upon it. It is not needful to have the 
sparks fall upon the coin, for, if it be enclosed in a dark box, brought near to an elec- 
tric machine having short sparks passing between its knobs, the ether waves set up 
by the latter will be sufficiently short to affect the photographic surface, which may 
be developed afterwards in the ordinary way. So it is actually possible to take a 
photograph of an object in absolute darkness, with the ether waves set up by work- 
ing an electric machine. Not much has yet been done in this direction, but it is a 
new clue to chemical possibilities, and one may confidently look forward to the time 
when the qualities and colors of surfaces of many things willbe changed to suit the 
taste by an application of electric waves of suitable length to bring about the proper 
chemical reactions, and an electric machine may become a necessary adjunct to the 
apparatus of the photographer. A. E. DOLBEAR. 
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(7 of the most important recent applications of chemistry has resulted in great 

improvement of the processes of a long established and widely extended indus- 
try—the tanning of leather. The many beautiful exhibits of «« mineral tanned leather "’ 
at the World’s Fair attracted the attention of all interested in that industry, and of 
many others as well. The chemical principle involved in this mineral tanning, lies 
in the conversion of the fiber of the skin into an insoluble, impermeable and non-pu- 
trescible compound, by combining it with chromic oxide. It is well known that in 
the common leather the fiber is combined with tannic acid. It may then be said that 
the new process differs from the old by the substitution of chromic oxide for tannic acid. 

Without attempting to give the technical details of the process, it will be here suf- 
ficient to say that the hides are first impregnated with chromic acid, which gives them 
a bright yellow color. The chromic acid is next reduced by sulphurous acid, and the 
chromic oxide which is left, remains combined with the fiber of the hide, giving a 
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light-blue leather, very tough and pliable, and more impermeable to water than the 
oak-tanned leather. This leather, it is claimed, can be worked with equal facility and 
lasts longer than the common leather. It can be made of any desired color by dyeing, 
but this, to be thoroughly done, must be accomplished before the leather is dry, other- 
wise its water-proof character prevents perfect permeation by the color. Professor 
Sadtler, of Philadelphia, is authority for the statement that the process is now carried 
out on a large scale at several morocco tanneries in that city, and that it is revolution- 
izing the manufacture of the lighter leathers in this country. 

A new compound, which seems destined to be of much practical importance, is now 
prepared upon a manufacturing scale under the name of ‘‘carborundum.’’ This sub- 
stance resulted from the efforts of Mr. E. G. Acheson, to produce crystallized carbon 
for abrasive purposes. He has apparently produced a very excellent abrasive ma- 
terial, though it is not composed entirely of carbon, as he expected it to be. The 
compound is made by heating together, in an electric furnace, sand, coke and salt. 
As obtained it consists of small crystals, so small, that the greater number of them 
pass through a sieve having 2500 meshes to the square inch. The substance is very 
hard, very infusible, and very difficult to burn. It is believed by its discoverer to be 
as hard as diamond. It has been successfully used to polish diamond, glass, porce- 
lain, hard iron and steel. It promises to be a very valuable substitute for emery and 
corundum in all such work. The substance is a chemical compound of carbon and 
silicon. S. E. TILLMAN, COLONEL U.S.A. 
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U Jupiter and Mars—was obliged to prosecute his search by a slow and laborious 
method. He first made accurate maps of various limited regions, inserting all the 
stars visible in his telescope ; afterwards, as these regions one by one came opposite 
the sun, he would re-examine them minutely, comparing each with his chart to de- 
tect any star not shown upon it. If an interloper was found it might possibly be a 
variable star, but usually it turned out to be a planet ; if so, a few hours would show 
that it moved, and in a few days the data would suffice to determine its orbit and to 
decide whether or not it was identical with one of the older asteroids, a number of 
which are at present ‘‘ adrift,’’ having escaped observation for many years. 

‘‘We have changed all that.’’ There is no more tedious chart-making, and no 
more star-by-star comparison of chart and sky. The hunter’s weapon is now a 
camera with a specially constructed lens from six to eight inches in diameter, mounted 
like an equatorial telescope—often simply strapped upon the tube of such a telescope 
—so that it can be made to follow the diurnal motion of the stars. With it the op- 
erator photographs a portion of the sky, using an exposure of hours, and covering 
several hundred times as much area as could be commanded by the field of view of 
an ordinary telescope. If everything goes well each one of the many thousand stars 
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that appear upon the negative will be a distinct round dot ; but if a planet is among 
them its image will be drawn out into a streak or line, which is at once recognizable, 
and by its length and direction indicates how the body is moving. Sometimes two 
or three new planets have been caught upon a single plate. 

In 1893 no less than forty were announced as thus discovered, mostly by Wolf, of 
Heidelberg (the pioneer in this kind of observation), and Charlois, of Nice. Four of 
the forty were identified as old ‘‘ estrays,’’ and one of Wolf’s turned out to be identi- 
cal with one announced from Nice ; fourteen require farther observation before their 
status can be finally determined, leaving twenty-one which have been formally rec- 
ognized as new members of our system, and received their designating numbers. At 
the close of the year the list of minor planets thus recognized stood at 372. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the new planets are very small—probably not 
over fifteen or twenty miles in diameter—and that there is reason to fear that several 
thousand more may hereafter come to our knowledge. To speak frankly, the family 
is already so large that additions are considered as embarrassing rather than other- 
wise by those who are expected to look after the little strangers. 

C. A. YOUNG. 


PRIMITIVE 


FIRE- 


MAKING. 








OCTOR Elisha Kent Kane, in his book, «‘ Arctic Exploration ”’ (i., 379), relates : 

‘«« When we reached the hut our stranger Esquimau, whose name we found to 

be « A-wah-lok’ (seal-bladder float), was striking a fire from two stones, one a frag- 

ment of angular milky quartz held in the right hand, the other, apparently, a piece 

of oxide of iron. He struck them together after the true tinder-box fashion, throwing 

a scanty supply of sparks on a tinder composed of the silky down of willow catkins 
(salix lanata) held on a lump of dried moss.”’ 

The antiquity of the art of fire-production, which the world-wide practice of it had 
been thought to indicate, has, of late years, been fully established by the discovery, 
in the caves and drifts of the glacial period—mingled with archaic implements of 
flint and of reindeer horn, and even with etchings of animals now long extinct—of 
numerous charred objects and of just such artificially worn fragments of ferruginous 
rocks as were produced in Dr. Kane’s presence on the occasion referred to. 

The art of fire-making was, in its inception, probably purely accidental : on some 
occasion, when the mallet employed in the manufacture of a flint spear-head chanced 
to be of some such substance as meteorite or as iron-pyrites, there would be thrown 
off occasional sparks which would need but the additional accident of the presence of 
tinder to kindle into fire. 

The tinder-box, with its flint and steel, and its offspring, the flintlock, on firearms 
in universal use within the memory of many yet living, were essentially identical with 
apparatus used by the cave-men of Périgord and Scheussen, perhaps hundreds of cen- 
turies ago. Whether or not, as a combination of mechanical elements which moved 
upon and coacted with each other with a useful result, the primitive fire-kindler was 
the first human contrivance entitled to the name of a machine; it must, at least, be 
conceded to have constituted a most notable step in industrial progress. 

Of like accidental origin might have been the more complex, and, probably, less 
ancient contrivance of fire-drills, which may have grown out of the practice of drill- 
ing eyes and sockets, in the manufacture of weapons, net-sinkers, spinning-whorls, 
etc., in the neolithic ages. GEORGE H. KNIGHT. 











Mrs. Burnett in a Moment of Leisure 





[From a Photograph by Elliott & Fry, of London] 


AUTHORS AT 


THEIR EASE 


By Mrs. GARRETT WEBSTER 
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= cent living out of litera- 

; ture confronts even the 
most successful of the writers of to-day. The 
majority of authors, to bring to themselves a 
living, must write under a constant pressure 
and tension not always conducive to the best 
work. And when they are not actually writing, 
their minds must be alive to scenes and inci- 
dents for future stories or articles. Hence, 
when the pen is idle the brain must be at 
work. And to find an author at his or her 
ease is difficult. Yet it is a conceded fact 
that the best literary work is accomplished 
when the writer is at his ease, conscious only 
of the work before him, and not of a time in 
which it must be finished, a certain limit of 
space into which his work must be brought, 
or—that bugbear of the majority of authors— 
of the final disposition of it. 
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‘““That,’”’ said Mrs. Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett to a friend once, ‘‘is when I work best— 
when at my perfect ease. And some day 
—mind you, I say some day—when at leisure 
I shall write not what people ask I should, a 
sequel to ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy,’ but the 
story of how the little ‘Lord’ really happened 
tome. This I want to do, but I wish to do it 
easily and restfully, and to tell just how a real 
little boy became an ideal one in the eyes of 
the public.”’ 

It was several years before the opportunity 
came to Mrs. Burnett to carry out her wish. 
Success crowded work upon her, and then 
affliction came. 

But the wish was never forgotten, and when 
last spring the leisure came to her she said: 
** Now I will do it.”’ 

And she did. 

Easily and gracefully her pen ran through 
the story of the life of the litthke boy who had 
become so dear to the public heart. Minutely, 
sweetly and tenderly came the story from Mrs. 
Burnett’s pen, and when it was finished she 
said : ‘‘I feel that it is well done because I told 
it in my moments of leisure.”’ 
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The manuscript went from Mrs. Burnett to 
the editor to whom it had been promised years 
before, and the opinion of the author was 
verified by the warm and enthusiastic editorial 
approval that came to her. 
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his ex- 


and astonishing solutions sent to him ; 
periences at dinners, receptions and on steam- 
boats as its author, and the condition of his 
own mind, at the present moment, of the cor- 
rect solution of the problem of the story. 





Frank R. Stockton Behind His Favorite Mare, Kitty 


{From a Photograph by Parker, of Morristown, 


‘“The story of ‘How Fauntleroy Really 
Occurred,’ ’’ wrote the editor, ‘‘ will, I feel, take 
a place directly beside the book itself ; the one 
will become inseparable from the other. It 
will bring ‘ Fauntleroy’ 
thousands. 


closer to the hearts of 
You have written it beautifully 
and tenderly, and imparted a fresh charm to 
the little ‘Lord’ and his story.’’ 

Mrs. Burnett’s success with her tender narra- 
tive was told to Mr. Frank R. Stockton one day. 

‘*Now,”’ said the story-teller’s informant, 
‘‘why do you not, when at your leisure, write 
the history of the conception and writing of 
‘The Lady or the Tiger?’ ”’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Mr. Stockton, ‘‘I might do it, 
but it would be one of those pieces of writing 
I should want to do at my own convenience.”’ 

The opportunity came to Mr. Stockton, 
and in his own inimitable manner he has just 
told in an article how the famous story oc- 
curred to him; the origin of the idea; what 
came of the writing of the story ; the amusing 


New Jersey] 


Of course Mr. Stockton has given the true 
Stocktonian flavor to the narrative. 

And speaking of Mr. Stockton in connec- 
tion with this general subject of authors writing 
best when at their ease, reminds me of the 
story-teller’s recent sojourn in England. 

It was just two summers ago that Mr. 
Stockton went abroad, ‘‘simply,’’ 
plained, ‘‘for a quiet residence in suburban 
England, with absolutely no work to do.”’ 

But when, after a few weeks’ rest, his mind 
had freshened itself and he delved into the 
nooks and corners of the Devonshire country, 
the thought came to him : 

**T will take ‘Pomona’ with me on this trip. 
She shall see what I see.’’ 

During those months of quiet rural life in 
England, Mr. Stockton leisurely lived the 
story which, upon his return to America, he 
wrote out, and which, when it is published next 
year, will be considered in its humorous and 
fanciful interest even superior to his ‘‘ Rudder 
Grange.”’ 


as he ex- 
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*** Pomona’ shall see England, its people and 
its manners through her own eyes,’’ thought 
Mr. Stockton. ‘‘ Always ambitious for a social 
boom, I will take her and her husband to Eng- 
land and let them have it. I will bring her 
into touch with every phase of English life, 
and she shall see the English at home. Then, 
in her own way, in the way that the great 
average American girl would see all these 
things, she will write of them to her old mis- 
tress, Euphemia.”’ 

And ‘‘Pomona”’ has. In perhaps the most 
delightful series of twenty odd letters ever 
written, this curious type of the American girl 
has told her mistress how her social boom 
with ‘‘Jonas’’ began, prospered and ended ; 
her life during its course, her feelings and 
her experiences as an American girl viewing 
strange sights and meeting strange people. 

But Mr. Stockton lived these new adven- 
‘‘Pomona”’ at his leisure. The nar- 
rative was not forced; he wrote not under 
pressure, but as things happened. The result 


tures of 


The idea that finally suggested the writing 
of ‘‘ Looking Backward”’ to Edward Bellamy 
came only after months and years of thought. 
The book was not dashed off; it was the re- 
sult of easy writing and careful reading and 
study. 

‘Why do you not tell the origin of the book 
some time? Is there not a story attached to 
it?’? was asked Mr. Bellamy by an acquaint- 
ance. 

‘‘Yes, and an interesting story,’’ said the 
Nationalist. ‘‘ But Iam a busy editor, and it 
is hard to sit down and pick the bones of the 
past when it is all one can do to get meat from 
the present.”’ 

But Mr. Bellamy was nevertheless persuaded 
to tell the history of the conception and 
writing of his famous book, and last summer 
he did it,—‘‘ when I had nothing else to do,’’ 
as he explains. ‘* Then everything seemed to 
come back to me, and I simply wrote.’’ 

And the story, as its author says, is an in- 
teresting one. I thought as I| read it in manu- 





Mr. Howells in the Study of His New York Home 


[From a Photograph by Pach, of New York| 


cannot readily be described, so refreshing is 
the narrative, so easy is it of reading and so 
graceful in its telling. 

Truly, the most fluent humor loves its ease ! 


script not long since that it threw a fresh light 
on the real interest of the book, as I dare say 
every one will think who reads the article 
when it is published. 


























As long as three years ago Mr. Howells con- 
ceived the idea of writing his literary auto- 
biography. But with the pressure of editorial 
duties upon him the thought came, only to be 
dismissed. The favorable opportunity came 
only when leisure was granted him. Then he 
took up his pen, and the recollections of his 
life from early boyhood came easily and were 
is easily transferred to paper. 

Here was a lifetime of reading, of literary 
impressions, of contact with literary minds, of 
a mass of literary work itself to be recalled 
and garnered into sheaves to serve as a guid- 
ance to young literary workers and as papers 
of intrinsic interest to the great mass of peo- 
ple, whether of literary tendencies or not. 

For when a man lives such a life as Mr. 
Howells has lived, when he has read through a 
lifetime of intelligent reading, the story of his 
life becomes freighted with an interest that can- 
not be confined to a single class. The early 
literary loves of a man who stands to-day as 
the foremost American writer of the period ; 
the literary passions developed at every period 
of his life ; the impressions made upon him by 
the greatest writers not only in the English 
tongue, but in other tongues; the influence 
which such reading and contact with great 
literary minds had upon his work ; and the story 
of how his own work developed under his read- 
ing and impressions—all these naturally make 
a narrative intensely absorbing in its personal, 
as well as in its general interest. 

This is what Mr. Howells has succeeded in 
making of his literary autobiography which he 
has entitled ‘‘ My Literary Passions,’’ and which 
is to receive its initial publication in magazine 
form beginning next month. 
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And this story Mr. Howells has allowed to 
grow under his pen. Never did he allow it to 
hurry ; simply to tell itself as he might tell it in 
conversation. Hence he has succeeded in bring- 
ing to his command of the English language, a 
fluency of expression that at once betrays the 
hand not goaded to a particular end or time. 
For more than a year was the story under Mr. 
Howells’ pen, and if it proves to be the most 
careful piece of work he has done, it is because 
he gave himself ample time to write it. 

There is pleasure in such a prospect as 
this in the peculiarly interesting feast of ma- 
terial which such writers as Mrs. Burnett, Mr. 
Stockton, Mr. Bellamy and Mr. Howells 
have prepared at their ease. They have been 
caught at their leisure in each case and their 
best talents commanded, insuring a_fresh- 
ness of work that will easily be discernible to 
the thousands who will 
when they appear in 
Journal during 1894. 


read these ariticles 
The Ladies’ Home 
To this magazine have 
all the four authors named in this brief 
article given these productions from their 
Mrs. Burnett, her story of ‘‘ How Faunt- 
leroy Really Occurred’ ; Mr. Stockton, his de- 
liciously humorous account of ‘‘ Pomona’s”’ 
social boom and her travels in England, and 
his account of ‘‘ How I Wrote ‘The Lady or 
the Tiger?’ and What Came of the Writing of 
It’?; Mr. Bellamy, his narrative of ‘‘ How I 
Came to Write ‘Looking Backward,’’’ and 
Mr. Howells, the story of *‘ My Literary Pas- 
The December number of the Journal 
has been chosen for the beginning of this 
series, with the exception of Mr. Stockton’s 
account of ‘‘ The Lady or the Tiger?’’, which 
appears in the November issue. 


pens : 


sions.”’ 





*,* EDITORIAL NOTE.—THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, containing all these features and many besides, 
will be sent to any address for the entire year of 1894 for One Dollar by a remittance of that amount 
to its main office in Philadelphia. 
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****T spent $200 
for a course in a Busi- 
ness College and got 
more information out 
of your book inside of four weeks than in the entire course at 
that college.”"—E. A. Dean, book-keeper for Sinlair & Morrison, 
Lima, Ohio, Feb. 5, 1892. *** “I learned the science of book- 
keeping from your work in less than three weeks, and am now 
een three different sets of books. What! learned from your 
book in so short a time cost a friend of mine $600 and over a 
year’s time.” —THomas TanTisH, Skowhegan,Maine, March 29, 
1890, * ** ** You illustrate what I never saw in any other work 
of the kind—practical book-keeping.’’—E. H.WiLpkr, book- 
keeper for Pratt & Inman, iron and steel, Worcester, Mass. 


(#~ Size of Book 7% x 10% inches ; pages 293 


copies sold and 4,028 testimonials received up to F 
post-paid, upon receipt of price.) Sixteenth edition published August, 1893. 
luxury, but a necessity—particularly to the PROGRESSIVE ! 
and money-Saving. Those who possess it and use it ALWAYS SUCCEED! 
save this advertisement, as you will probably never see it again. 
When you have all other books, you still need this. 


book some day. 
need no other ! 


J. H. GOODWIN, Room 589, 


Send for a descriptive pamphlet. 


AMERICA FOR AMERICANS! | 
The Literature of America for Americans! | 


The Library of | 
American ey tg 
| 


The Standard Reference Work on the literature of your 
country. 500,000 Volumes of American Writings 
culled down to 6200 pages. 

1207 Best Authors represented by 2671 Best Selections. 
Biography of each Author. 


1607-1890. 


The editing and compilation done by the two foremost liter- 
aty critics of this country: 


MR. E. C. STEDMAN AND 
MISS E. M. HUTCHINSON. 


Handsome as an Edition de Luxe. 

Eleven large octavo volumes, finely printed 

on good paper and bound in tasteful styles. 

Copiously illustrated with fine portraits, 

facsimile title-pages, views, etc. 
Sold on the Easy Payment Plan. A Year’s Credit. We 
trust and deliver the whole set free—upon first payment. 
Terms : Eleven Even Instalments in regular payments. 


To induce confidence and to maintain our claim that this is the 
best and most permanent work of the kind ever offered, 
we guarantee our representations | 
and will refund your mone | 
if you can prove the work not fully as described. 
To further assist your judgment, send for sample pages to 
the Subscription Department of 


WILLIAM EVARTS BENJAMIN, 
22 East 16th Street, New-York. 
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WHEN you can learn it at home, 
within 100 hours’ study, without the aid of a 
teacher, from 


GOODWIN’S IFIPROVED BOOK-KEEPING 
AND BUSINESS [IANUAL. Guaranteed. 


* * * ““ Without the aid of a teacher I studied your book 
just eight weeks, sent my work to you for examination and 
succeeded in obtaining your ‘audit.’ I then came to this city 
without ever having seen the inside of a set of books, an 
immediately took control of a set of double-entry books for 
this firm, whose receipts during 1890 were about $1,500,0c 
I am now the firm’s chief accountant and have five direct 
assistant book-keepers under me. It is said—and I do not 
think exaggerated—that I have the largest set of books in 
Indianapolis. The above surely stand as self-evident fact 
that the channel of success was opened to me through th: 
medium of your book.’’-—Ww. O. Suirey, head book-keeper 
for the Parry Manufacturing Co., road carts and road wagons, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, February 23, 1891. 


; printed in red and black ; richly bound ; 40,493 


Price, $3.00. (Sent, 
THIS BOOK is not a 
It leads directly to money-making 
CS Don’t fail to 
You will surely have to have this 
When you have this book, you 
Address all orders exactly as follows : 


‘riday, December 29, 1893. 


1215 Broadway, New-York. 
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Me! This is Higgins’ 
Photo 
Mounter! 


An always-readv adhesive that mounts photo- 
aphs without cockling or striking through. 
reads smoothly—no lumps—-sticks at once 
—dries quickly. Good also for scrap-books 
and general use. YOUR DEALER WILL SUP- 
PLY you or we will. Chas. M. Higgins & 
Co., Mfrs. 168-172 Eighth St. Brooklyn,N.Y. 





Unmounted 
Photographs 

of Ancient and Modern Works of Art 

reproductions of famous paintings 

sculpture, and architecture, with 

views from all parts of the world 

Send 15 cents for catalogues of 14,000 


y subjects, including 1893 supplement 
World’s Fair Views 
and Art at the Fair. 


SPECIAL LIST OF 175 SUBJECTS NOW READY. 
Lantern Slides to order from any of our Subjects. Glass 
Panels for Holiday Gifts. Photograph mounting in Albums 


or on Cards a Specialty. Albums Supplied. Yacht and 
Squadron Photo’s, New England Coast Views. 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., Publishers, 
324 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
PRINCIPAL AGENCIES: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 31 W. 23d St 


M. O'Brien & Son, 208 Wabash Avenue 
Chestnut St, 
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$1.50 for 50 Cts. 
Beautiful 


to every NEW 
subscriber. 


1. A Persian Cloth Cover. 

2. A Bedford Cloth Cover. 

3. Basket Cloth Cover. 

4. Bureau or Sideboard Scarf. 


These Art Covers are one yard square, Hand 
Decorated in Oil Colors. The Bureau or 
Sideboard Scarfs are fine White Linen, two 
yards long; stamped differently on both ends. 


THE 
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QUEEN 


Is aclean, bright, sparkling, Paper for Women. 
jt helps you with yout Home, Work and Recre- 
= % ations; makes you laugh 


One of these i 


















and cry with its capital 
Home Stories. Gives 
valuable information on 
Health, Dress, Knitting 
and Fancy Work—is in 
fact a Treasury of Good 


Things, and its Neighborly Talks Among 
Women, is a feature that charms everybody. 


HOME QUEEN, without Premium, from 
NOW, until JANUARY, 1895, 
FOR ONLY 50 CENTS. 


ene —Where Premium is taken, roc. extra is 
required for the Sideboard Scarf or Persian Cloth 
Cc ee rs iw for the Bedford, or 20c. for the Basket 
Cover. ~This includes postage and packing 
of both paper and premium. 
SINGLE COPIES FIVE CENTS. 
For Sale by All Newsdealers—Address 


= HOME QUEEN, 819 Arch St.,Philada. Pa. 
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THE ART=<*---- 
INTERCHANGE 


IS THE 


>. OLDEST, HANDSOMEST AND MOST COMPLETE 
ART AND HOUSEHOLD MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


NOW IN ITS SIXTEENTH YEAR. ‘ 


The departments embrace every branch of 

ART WORK 
under the direction of the ablest writers and expert 
designers and workers. 


THIS MAGAZINE is a recognized authority and 
will be found indispensable to ALLART WORKERS. 





“OLD SALT, —a superb character study, in water colors 


(Given with the March number.) 

Yearly subscription price, 84,00, which includes 36 ex 
quisite studies in oil and water colors and 24 large extra —_ 
—- containing numerous designs for home and art wor 

rial 3 mos. subscription, $1.00, including 9 colored studies 
(one of which will be “* Old Salt ’’) and 6 design supplements 


A BEAUTIFUL GIFT FREE to all who subscribe direct for 
one year at $4.00— Picturesque Venice, an art portfolio 
of rare beauty. Write for full descriptive circular. 


A specimen copy of THe Art INTERCHANGE with 3 mag- 
nificent color plates and 2 design supplements sent for 25 cents. 
Catalogue of over 120 studies for 2c. stamp. 


THE ART INTERCHANGE CO., 
152 West 23d Street, 


Mention March '94 CosMOPOLITAN. 


UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


15,000 SUBJECTS. 


CABINET SIZE, $1.25 PER DOZEN. 


Paintings of the World’s Fair. 
Famous Paintings, Sculpture, 
American and Foreign Views, 
Portraits, Figure Studies, etc. 

OUR COMPLETE CATALOGUES 
with Sample Cabinet and Scrap Photographs sent on 
receipt of 1&5 cents. 


MOULTON PHOTO CO., Salem, Mass. 
BRENTANO’S, 31 Union Sq., New York Agents. 
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Metropolitan College of Music. 

LeapinG Musicat InstiTuTE OF AMERICA. Residence de- 
partment for non-resident students. Dupitey Buck, Pres.; 
ABerT Ross Parsons, Vice-Pres.; H. W. GREENE, Sec. & 
Treas. 19 and 21 East 14th Street, 

New York, N. Y. 





The Misses Merington French & pe 
School. Resident Pupils. 


183 Lenox Ave., near rrgth St., N. Y. City. 





Miss Chisholm’'s School for Cirls 
Resident pupils. 
15 East 65th Street, New York. 





Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Chas. H. Cardner. 
: Home School for Girls. Mrs. Gardner, author of ** History 
in Rhyme.” 607 Fifth Avenue. 





The La Villa Home for School Girls. 

Near Day Schools. Students for Music, Art, Language, 
Science. Schools and professors at parents’ option. French 
and Italian spokenin the family. Students received any time. 

445 Park Avenue, New York City. 





American Academy of the Dramatic Arts 
(Lyceum School of Acting.) Classes begin monthly. Reg- 
ular course now open to applicants. FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, 

Pres., Percy West, Bus. Mgr. 
The Berkeley Lyceum, 19 West 44th Street, N.Y. 





Empire Theatre Dramatic School. 
Highest Class Stage Instruction, Shakesperian heroines, 
Classic and Modern Comedy. Private pupils received. 
Miss ADELINE STANHOPE, Principal. 
Address, Empire Theatre, New York City. 





Cheitenham Military Academy. 
Represented by its graduates in Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Cornell, Amherst, University of Pa., Lafayette, and West 
= int. (I high University anc Trinity College added for 
-'94.) 23d year. Jonn Carvin Rice, Aen wee 
Ogontz (near Philadelphia}, Pennsylvania. 





Miss Gordon’s Boarding and Day School 

For Young Ladies. Most delightful location in Philadel- 
= 13th year opens Sept. 20, 1893. French, Music and Col- 
ege preparatory. Circular on application. 


4110 and 4112 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Eastman Business College. 

A dive school for the training of ive business men. Thor- 
ough instruction in Academic and Commercial Studies. 
Stenography, Typewriting, etc. Business men supplied with 
competent assistants. Address for Catalogue. 

CarrincTton GAINES, President, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





Riverview Academy 
s8th year. iy ey > for College, the Govern- 
ment Academies, and Business. Military Organization. 
Bispee & AMEN, whey, a 
Poughkeepsie, New York. 





New York Military Academy. 
Col. C. J.Wricut, B.S., A.M., Pres't, Cornwall-on-Hudson. 





Golden Hill School for Boys. 


Kingston-on-Hudson, New York. 





Miss Baird's Institute for Cirls. 

44 miles from N. Y. City. Primary and College Preparatory 
Courses. New buildings, steam heat, incandescent light, 
gymnasium. 22d year. Circulars. Norwalk, Connecticut. 


Woodside Seminary for Cirls. 
Every advantage for culture, study and health. Number 
limited, Novacancy. Engagements can be made for Sept.,'94. 
Miss Sara J. Smitn, Principal, Hartford (sudurés), Conn 





Instruction for Epileptics. 

A delightful home ; careful and judicious instruction, com- 
bined with the most approved system of treatment, under a 
physician of long experience in this disease. Number limited 
to six. Circulars and reference from 

Dr. Wittiamson, New London, Conn. 





The Cambridge School 
For Young Ladies. 
home. Small classes. 
Mr. ArTHUR GILMAN is the Director, 

Cambridge, Mass. 


Advantages of Boston. Comforts of 





Wainut Lane School. 

Boarding and Day School for Girls. 37th year — Sept. 27. 
Academical and college preparatory courses. For circular, 
address Mrs. THeopora B. Ricuarpbs, Principal. 

Miss Sara Louise Tracy, A.M., Associate Principal, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





Ogontz School for Young Ladies. 
Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Philadelphia, 
two hours from New York. Opens September 27th. For 


circulars and reports apply to Principals. 
Ocontz Scuoor P. O., Pa. 









Mirs.R. C. Williams’ Select Family School 
For Girls, 
Amherst (suburbs), Mass. 





Stryker Seminary. 

Home School for Girls. Prepares for college. Terms, 
$350 to $450. Refer to Bishop Gilbert and ex-Gov. McGill. 
Half year begins Jan. 24, 1894. Address, 


Miss ANNA K. STRYKER, /7in., 
St. Anthon Park, Minn., : 
Se, Paul and Minneapolis. 


between 








Published Monthly. 
$1 a year. 

Bemis Pub. Co., 

| 13 Astor pl. N.Y.City. _ 


BETTER 


METHODS 





TEACHERS | 
WORLD 


AIDS 








Filled with bright, 
practical, USABLE 
schoolroom material. 
One sample free. 


TEACHING | 


DEVICES 























ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 





NOW READY—THE MARCH PART OF THE 


LLP 


YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL, 


The best Journal for Ladies and Families, containing the 
latest and best fashions ; profusely illustrated ; a mammoth 
colored supplement of fashions ; numerous ‘complete 
stories of absorbing interest ; and a second 
instalment of the new and original 
serial story, entitled 


“UNCLAIMED ??: 


Besides New Music, Embroidery Designs, etc. The most com- 
plete magazine for ladies published. Price, 30 Cents. Yearly, 
$4.00, including the extra Christmas number. All newsdealers and 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


4NEW NOVELS is cents. 


| complete in the MARCH NUMBER of the FAMILY LIBRARY MONTHLY. 


Of all Newsdealers and THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
83 & 85 Duane Street, one door East of Broadway. 


Subscriptions Received for any Periodical, Foreign or Domestic. 








3 VALUABLE BOOKS 


FB OOK-KEEPING AT A GLANCE 
By Expert J, T. BRIERLY. 


ASIMPLE AND CONCISE METHOD OF PRAC- 
TICAL BOOK-KEEPING, 
With Instructions for the proper keeping of 
Books of Accounts and Numerous Explanations 
and Forms, showing an ENTIRE SET OF BOOKS 
BASED UPON ACTUAL TRANSACTIONS; How 
to take off a Trial Balance Sheet; AND FI- 
NALLY CLOSE AND BALANCE ACCOUNTS. 
EQUATION OF PAYMENTS; Catechism of 
Book-Keeping, being conversation between 
teacher and student, etc., etc. Containing 144 
The illustration gives an exact idea of the 
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‘LANGUAGES SPOKEN 
AT HOME zeman, rrexcn 


spoken and mastered in ten weeks without 

, IN leaving your home, by “‘ ROSENTHAL’S 

PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY,” latest and 

, best work of Dr. R. S. Rosenthal, 

author of the Meisterschaft System. 

Practical lessons for practical people. 

Pupils taught as if actually 

WEEKS in presence of the teacher. 

All — answered and 

exercises corrected free of charge. Part I., 50c.; 

books and membership in correspondence school, 
$5.00 each language. 


/ MEISTERSCHAFT 
case" SUPERSEDED 


SE Dr. Rosenthal wrote the “Aeisterschaft 











pages, size, 5 x 2% inches. 
style of this elegant work. 
Bound i in Leatherette, price, &@e, Russia, Indexed, price, 75e. 


““Ignorantia legis neminem excusat. 


Law ata Glance, 


OR EVERY MAN HIS OWN COUNSELOR. 

Is a new epitome of the Laws of the difter- 
ent States of our Union and those of the Gen- 
eral Government of the United States, and will 
be found invaluable to those who are forced to 
appeal to the law, as well as to that large class 
who wish to avoid it. 

Condensed Table of Contents: Administra- 
tor, Affidavit, Assignment, Power of Attorney, 
Bill of Sale, Bond, Chattel Mortgage, Checks, 
Contract, Copartnership, Deed, Divorce, Draft, 
Endorsement, Exemptions, Husband and Wife, 
Injunction, Judgment, Jurisdiction, Landlord 
and Tenant, Legacy, Lien, Loan, Mortgage, 
Notes, Partnership, Patents, Petitions, Promissory Notes, Protest, 
Receiver, Trade-marks. This is the most complete work of its kind ever 
published, containing 317 pp., bound in extra cloth, postpaid, €1.00, 

























~ sone i (so extensively advertised by a Boston Nn 
ouse) 20 years ago. His latest work, “ Zhe Th | »4 D E | ae eg 
Rosenthal Method of Practical Linguistry,” super- ala U .@) | p rigtnal 


ted Reci- 
tations. Among the many popular — will be found * THE CHARIOT 
RACE” from “Ben Hur,” “A TUXEDO ROMANCE,” “THE FACE 
UPON THE FLOOR," “‘ KISSING Cur" S RACE,” and many other NEW 
and famous PIECES are incorporated in this elegant work, 320 paces, 
cloth, 75 ets. Seal, $1.00, Postpaid, on receipt of price. Agents Wanted. 


| EXCELSIOR PUBLISHING HOUSE, 32 Beekman St., N. Y. 


edes it entirely. 


: Polyglot Book Co., “sate stet 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Js an institution to which no Book-buyer or Magazine Reader can afford not to belong. 


A TRIAL 
MEMBERSHIP 
IS OFFERED 


To every Subscriber to THE COSMOPOLITAN for 1894. 


Price of COSMOPOLITAN, one year, © ee $1.50 
«  =« MEMBERSHIP, cS Se 
(a ee 


Both, if ordered at once, . .. . . . . $1.50 


ADVANTAGES OF MEMBERSHIP: 
T's UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION supplies direct to the consumer, at WHOLESALE PRICES, 


everything in the line of Books, Periodicals, Stationery and Music sold in the trade. In books alone 
this means, as a rule, a saving of 30 to 50 percent. A large, handsome and beautifully illustrated 


= ion tih -ALOGtLIE 


Has been prepared, which embraces thousands of the best books of all the leading publishers. It also con- 
tains a full list of prominent magazines and newspapers and various specialties for the home, library and ollice, 
with wholesale and retail prices affixed, thus avoiding the delay and expense of correspondence with the As- 
sociation for prices. This is the most complete catalogue of standard works ever prepared, costing us thousands 
of dollars in money and labor, and will be sent postpaid for fifty cents, the cost of production, postage, wrap- 
ping and mailing. All subscriptions to The Cosmopolitan sent on this offer, as well as all communications 
relating to the Association, should be directed to the Association office, 44 East 14th Street, where all orders 


atlas THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
44 East 14th Street, ( Union Square ) New York City. 


P. S.—If you have already subscribed to The Cosmopolitan for 1894, send us one new subscriber and 
50 cents Sor catalogue, or $1.00 for trial membership one year, including catalogue, and we will send you a 
— ot membership in the Association for one year. 


THE CASSELL PUBLISHING CO. 
HAVE JUST ISSUED: 























A REMARKABLE BOOK. By W. CLARK. RUSSELL. 
A SUPERFLUOUS WOMAN. THE EMIGRANT SHIP. 
t vol., r2mo, extra cloth, $1.00. By W. CLARK RUSSELL, author of ‘‘ List, ye Lands- 


men!” ‘* The Romance of a Transport.” 1 
vol., 12mo, extra cloth, $1.00. 


By J. COMPTON RICKETT. 
QUICKENING OF CALIBAN. 


| A modern story of evolution. By J. ComMpTon 


Will create as much of a sensation as the “‘ Heavenly 
Twins ” 


By MARION HARLAND. 
MR. WAYT’S WIFE’S SISTER. 











By MARION HARLAND (Mrs. MaryVirginia Terhune), RICKETT, author of ‘‘ The Christ that is to Be.” 
author of ‘‘ Common Sense in the Household,” etc., 1 vol., 12mo, extra cloth, laid paper, etc., $1.00. 
etc. 1 vol., 12mo, extra cloth, $1.00. Pror. H. BI UMNER.. 

By WILLIAM H. BEARD. HOME LIFE OF THE ANCIENT 
ACTION IN ART. GREEKS. 





With over two hundred and twenty illustrations from | Translated from the German of Prof, H. BLUMNER 
the original drawings by the author. _ 1 vol., 8vo, | by Alice Zimmern. With numerous illustrations. 
extra cloth, gilt top, etc., $2.00. ‘I vol., 8vo, extra cloth, etc., $2.00. 

By SARAH GRAND. 
THE HEAVENLY TWINS. 

In one large 12mo volume of nearly 700 pages. Extra cloth, $1.00. 

‘* A dangerous and difficult subject for a novel.”—7he American Woman's Jilustrated World, 


*,* At no time since the publication of this book, although edition after edition has come from the press, have the 
publishers been able to supply the demand for this remarkable volume. It is without question the great success of the year. 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


THE CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 E. 17th St. (Union Sq.), New York. 

















ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


ca THE ART AMATEUR ay 


BEST AND LARGEST PRACTICAL ga MAGAZINE 
id (The only Art Periodical awarded a Medal at the World's Fair.) 
Invaluable to all Artists and others who wish to make their tine eurseundings beautiful. 
you can have your choice which we make to enable you to know 
FOR $1 of the following 6 REMARKABLE TRIAL OFFERS, THE ART AMATEUR, feeling confi- 
dent that this will result in your becoming promptly an annual subscriber; in which case you may deduct from the $4,00 
(subscription price for 1894) the $1,00 you now send. 








Numbers 











$1.—Special for Water Color 
Painting and Pastel.— 4 splendid 
numbers (with extra water color plates added— 
20 color studies in_all), all carefully selected on 
account of certain articles of particular value 
on these subjects. Say if you prefer Land- 
scape, Flower and Fruit, Figure and Por- 
trait, or Animal studies. 


$1.—Special for Oil Painting.— 
plendid numbers of THE ART AMATEUR 
with a plates added—ao color studies in all) 
arefully selected on account of certain articles 
f particular value in oil painting. Say i/ you 
prefer Landscape, Animal, Flowers and 
Fruit, or Portrait and Figure studies. 


~ 

















81.—Special for China Paint- 
ing and Glass Painting. — 4 splen- 
lid m s (with extra china plates added— 
20 color lies in all), all carefully selected on 
account ertain articles of particular value. 
Say what kind of designs you prefer. 


$1._-Special for Home and 
Chureh Embroidery. — 4 splendid 
numbers (with extra sheets of full-sized em- 
broidery designs), all carefully selected on ac 
count of certain particularly valuable lessons 
and designs. State if you prefer Church or 
Home Embroidery, and tf we shall include 
Monograms. 


















&1.—Special for Home Fur- 
nishing and Decoration.—4 splen- 
lid numbers (with extra color plates for fram- 





#1.—Special for Wood Carv- 





ng),. carefully selected on account of certain > 

aluable, practical designs for simple but ar- ing, Modeling, Pyrography and 

istic furniture and hangings, screens, cozy cor- (The above is one of the three (Hammered Metal Work.—4 splen- 
brackets, etc. Say tf you prefer pict- color plates in the Nov.’q3 issue. lid numbers (with extra sheets of working 





* Landscape, Flower and Fruit, Fig- » 4 ° : | ys), all carefully selected on account of 
’ , . 2 hese six drawings), all carefully selected o 
v Animal subjects. it as included in each of these their particular value to industrial art. 
Trial Offers.) 


EACH OF THESE $i OFFERS REPRESENTS NEARLY $3 VALUE. 


ncludes, besides the extra color plates, and four superb monthly parts of THE ART AMATEUR, 32 folio pages of working designs in black 
, with full directions for using them, as well as for all the color plates in the four numbers. The offer includes practical lessons in OH, 
lor, Pastel, Tapestry, and China Painting; Carving, Pyrography; Art Criticisms, Art Biographies, Designs for Interior Decorations, 
Furniture, Draperies, etc., etc. These offers are not open to the trade. To avail yourself of them, enclose this (THE COSMOPCLITAN) advt. and 
$1, saying which of the above offers you accept. ///ustrated Catalogue sent for 2-cent stamp. 


MONTAGUE MARKS, 23 Union Square, New York. 


The INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPADIA. 


COPPLETE IN 15 VOLUMES. TITLES ALL UNDER ONE ALPHABET. NO INDEX NEEDED. 
THE CYCLOPADIA FOR EVERYBODY 
BECAUSE: 
































It is complete. 


oe Heaqem\oaqeeqesne afte 


Be : 3 . 3 P, It is accurate. 
= 2S 7. «It is not techni- 


= . . 3 be eal. 


It is revised. 
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ealliwina! 


It is not expen- 
sive. 

It is attractive. 

It is the best. 


It is delivered (the whole set at once and the rack too, if you wish it) on receipt of a small payment, the 
balance to be paid in small amounts monthly. 
WE WILL TELL YOU MORE ABOUT IT AND HOW TO OBTAIN IT, IF YOU WILL GIVE US YOUR ADDRESS. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers. 


, Subscription ) ve O: 214 Clark St. 
NEW YORK: 5 East roth St. - fearteene, } CHICAGO: 214 
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Gorham Solid Silver 


Spoons and Forks. 
The “‘ LUXEMBOURG” is the Gorham Mfg. Company’s most re- 


cent addition to their unequalled assortment of patterns in Spoons, 
Forks and Servers. It is as characteristically French as their favor- 
ite “KENSINGTON” pattern is English. Large chests, with two 
or more drawers contain‘ng complete sets or any of the single 
pieces in these patterns, or in the “‘CLUNY,” “IMPERIAL” and 
others equally well known, will be found at prices that compare 
favorably with many inferior products. 

The present low price of bullion brings the cost of Gorham Silver 
Forks and Spoons down to a figure never before reached. 


GORHAM MFG. COMPANY, 
TRADE MARK. SILVERSMITHS, 


@UG Broadway and ‘19th Street, New-York. 


This trade mark will be found on 
STERLING. all Gorham Silver Forks and Spoons. 








VICTORS are Standard Value. 
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The standard price of VICTOR BICYCLES is $125.00. 
No deviation and Victor riders are GUARANTEED against 
CUT RATES during the current year. 


OVERMAN WHEEL Co. 


BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. DETROIT. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. DENVER. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
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Extract ot BEEF 


Highest Award, World’s Fair, 1893. 


Used By All Good Cooks. 


It gives to Soups a zest and flavor attainable in no other way. 
Always ready, never spoils, convenient, economical. 
We issue a little book of “Culinary Wrinkles’ which is to be 
had for theasking. Send your name and address, on a postal to f 
(f 


——a 
Armour & Company, Chicago. 
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___ A CORNER OF THE CRECHE. 


QZ | 
Uy} 






10,000 
| Babies 


we Were cared for at THE CRECHE in 

\! the Children’s Building at the | 

2, ) World’s Fair. They were fed ex- 

Cn y \ ; i Sy 3 Ms clusively on the only perfect sub- 
= / ‘ stitute for mother’s milk— 


MELLIN’S FOOD. 


CHICAGO, ‘x. U. S. A., Oct. 14, 1893. 











4 


To The Doliber-Goodale Co., Boston, Mass. 

’ MELLIN’s Foop is used in the Children’s Building at the World’s Fair, for feeding 
infants that are left at the Créche. No other infant’s F is used. After a fair trial of the 
other Foods, I find MELLIN’s Foop gives the best satisfaction. I confidently recommend 


Aig Wis Hatt 


Matron of the Créche and Day Nursery wee World’s Fair, Chicago ; and of the Virgina Day Nursery, N.Y, City. 





Mellin’s Food received the an nnn itn an Award at the World’s Fair, Chicago. 
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When you write, please mention ' The C politan,”’ 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


For the relief and prevention of nervous weakness, fatiguc 
of brain or body, indigestion, sleeplessness, night sweats, 
loss of vitality. Has been in steadily increasing use fo 
upwards of thirty years. Commended by physicians 
who best treat nervous and mental disease, and by 
thinkers and workers everywhere. It contains nothing 
injurious. Formula on each label. 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Prepared by F. CROSBY CO. only, 56 W. 25th St., N.Y. 





Druggists, or by mail, $1.00. 


None genuine without signature (-~ 0 
Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure, ra % 
The best remedy known for cold in the head and sore throat. Price, 50 cents. 





Weak 
Arms 


Strong 






Arms 


















They’re all 
on the same 
level when you 
wash with Pearline. 
The woman who is strong can keep her strength 
for something else ; the woman who is weak will feel that she is strong. 
It isn’t the woman that does the work—it’s PEARLINE. 

So it is with the clothes. They needn’t be strong. The finest 
things fare as well as the coarsest. They all last longer, for they’re 
saved the rubbing that wears them out. Work was never so easy— 
never so well done. And safe, too. Nothing that is washable was 
ever hurt by Pearline. Jf zc were otherwise—do you think we would 
continue to sell enough Pearline yearly to supply every family in the 
land with several packages. 





Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, ‘‘ this is as good as” 


Be W are or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled. 
182 JAMES PYLE, New York. 


“The name of the Whiting Paper Company. on 
a box of stationery is a guarantee of excellence.” 


HE Whiting Paper Company are the largest 
manufacturers of fine correspondence papers 
in the world. When you are in need of paper, ask 
your dealer for **Whiting’s”’ and do not take any 
substitute. The variety of their styles is so great that all tastes can be 
suited. Their ‘‘Standard Linen”’ is used by all those who desire 
to be in good form in their correspondence. Every dealer in sta- 
tionery can supply these papers. NEW YORK OFFICES AND FACTORIES: 
Mills, Holyoke, Mass. 145, 150 & 152 DUANE STREET. 


When you write, please " “The C poli ” 
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‘Sold. 














The salesman thought it was the ‘just as 


good” soup that was sold as he turned 





from the customer who had ordered a 


half dozen cans. 


The lady found that ’twas she who was 


“sold”? when she served the first can. 





The grocer was sure that twas himself 


was “‘sold”’ when the customer returned the 


five cans and wanted credit for six. 


There’s only one sale when FrRanco- 
AMERICAN Soups are sold, and that’s 


the sale of the soup. 


[-RANCO-AMERICAN FOOD CO. 
Franklin St. and W. Broadway, N.Y. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. Sample Can, 14 Cents. 


FACTORY ALWAYS OPEN TO VISITORS (SATURDAYS EXCEPTED . 


When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan,” 








THE COSMOPOLITAN. 





“COUGHS AND COLDS 


are only the beginning. Lungs are weak- 
ened next, the body becomes emaciated, 
and then the dreaded- Consumption Germ 


Scott's 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil and Hypo- 
phosphites, overcomes Coughs and 
Colds, strengthens the Lungs, and 
supplies vital energy. Piysicians, the 
world over, endorse it. 











Babies and Children 


and Weak Mothers respond readily to the nvourishing 
powers of Scott's Emulsion. They like the taste of 
it, too. 


Don’t be Deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New-York City. Druggists sell it, 





When you write, please ion ** The C 
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ASK YOUR GROCER FOR If he hasn’t it on sale, a4 99 
send hi: and 
CHOCOLAT | ss oz haps 
M EN i ER ican Branch, No. 86 West 
AnnuaL SALES ExceeD Broadway, N. Y. City, or 
83 MILLION POUNDS. 59 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 











The dear little “ chap” that mother likes; 


The great big “ chap” that sister hikes ; 
The irritating chap that nobody likes, 
HY, > All agree with 
a 


instead of the medical “ chaps” 


who say: 
Tea, Packer’s Tar Soap 
Coffee, 
r 


Ol 
Cocoa, 


should you use 













“Ts not only a 
good toilet soap, 
but an excellent 

remedy for 
chapped skin.” 
—Lancet-Clinic. 









Chocolat=-Menier? 
Becau se, (contrary to the 


supposition of 





. an 
Packer’s Tar Soap 


“Soothes while it Cleanses and 


| many,) it iS so easily digested ; it is as leaves the skin soft, smooth and 
nourishing as meat ; is not a narcotic or ian ep elllipionciey 4 > a ‘es 
artificial stimulant. All, whether inval- | |g: cacee to «hich titthe children ane 
ids or not, should adopt it exclusively. shie ™. i ag F Lng! " children are 
_ Largest Chocolate Factory in the world. a pt an iecieaiene 




















deja IFORNIA 
FRUIT 





. PINAUD’S 


+ ~ ne { ; - LATEST EXQUISITE PERFUMES: 
CONFECTION AURORA-TULIP. 


MARES Sweet Latemp Clean Teeth, and Good Diges- 


Soh aie AY usta ot PAQUITA-LILY. 
+ ” + - . 
} Send five ot RIMLEY’S. Fruit or A .. A # | A DE FE R A N C E . 


California Pepsin Chewing Gum and two 2cent stamps, 
|| and we will send vou “ Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll—Mr. 


|| Hyde,” by Robert Louis Stevenson, or any of our other If your dealer does not keep them please write for infor- 
| = See books. Send for list. For ten cents and twoout- mation ‘. A Om 

| Side Wrappers we will mail vou one elegant pack of our ‘ i 

|| Souvenir Playing Caras 3p. PRIMLEY’ CHICAGO, ILL. D. PINAUD’S Importation Office, 
— 42 East 14th Street, NEW YORK, 























When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Dorflinger’s 
~ American 
Cut Glass. 


Everything in Cut Glass for 
the table. 

Beautiful and artistic pieces 
for wedding and holiday gifts. 


No piece gm 
genuine with- 
out our trade Y 
mark label. 


eae orflinger cr Sons, 








SS 


ass 3 


—————— 








New York. 


‘* Salad Set, in Case.” __ 








JIGGINSs SETER 
FINE CHINA RICH COT GLASS. 


50-52 West 22nd.St.NewYork. 
— Near 6'Ave. — 
170 Bellevue Ave. Newport.RI 


or Dae 

Wh ° ad 

fhat lovely China 

Js an expression we hear 
—_ times during the day, and 
with prices one quatter less thay 
elsewhere is it any wonder our 
trade 1s constantly increasing 
while others complain of poor 


? 
business Let us send you our 


Catalogue Free 
Your name please. 














Mt. Washingt 


MAKERS OF @W ix 







RICH 
CUT 


For sale by #aas 
ali first-class ya 
dealers in ae 





When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 


the U. S. & \ 
FACTORY : STORE: 
NEW BEDFORD, 46 MURRAY ST. 
MASS. N. Y. 
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SPAULDING & Co. 


(INCORPORATED.) 


GOLD AND SILVER SMITHS. 
CHICAGO. 


Importers and Retail Dealers in Everything 


pertaining to a First-class Jewelry House. 


If you cannot call at our store, send for 


our “Suggestion Book”—wmailed free. 


State and Jackson Sts. 36 Ave, de |’Opera 
Chicago Paris 








LEGIIL 


Xi Sernpaa 


ARE THE MOST 
ECONOMICAL FOR Canam. USE. 






SP POONS 4 = FORKS 
ARE PLATED THREE TIMES HEAVIER on * ON THE THREE POINTS MOST EXPOSED 
TO WEAR, AS_ SHOWN ABOVE, 
AND ARE IN THE STOCK OF ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 
If you are not sure where the genuine 447 Rogers Goods can be obtained, address 
THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 

Illustrations of latest designs and valuable information will be mailed you. (MENTION THIS PAPER.) 

When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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AN ORANGE HOLDER. 


| Holds the fruit securely, allow~ 
sing the celicioug pulp to be rew Je 
_ moved without Bes fingers. 











NEW YORK. 


9 Insist on your Jeweler’s ordering © 
one at once from 


PAIRPOINT MFG. CO., 


NEW BEDFOR me MASS. 





Easter “Egg Spoon.” 


Our original design. ‘The bowl is shaped 
. ey for eating eggs. Made only in sterl- 
ing silver and of heavy weight. 
Size of cut, with gold bowl, $1.50. 


Easter Coffee Spoon. 


The same handle, with coffee spoon 
bowl, $1.25; gold bowl, $z.50. 


Easter ..... 
Prayer Book 
. . . . Markers. 


White or purple ribbons with 
Sterling Silver mountings, length 
8inches. No. 457, 75 cts. a set; 
three sets for }2.00. 

The same ornaments on three 
ribbons, fastened at the top 
Ow with Silver cap. No. 465, 60 
cts. a set ; two sets for $1.00, 
Sent safely, prepaid to any 
address, on receipt of price. 
Money refunded tf unsat- 
tsfactory. 

Send for Catalogue 
of Easter Novel- 
ties in Sterl- 
























iso. 465. 


ESTABLISHED 1868. 









No. 457. 


Exact Size. 


DANIEL LOW, 






Maker of the “ WIToH SPOONS,” 
Cor. Washington & Essex Sts., Salem, Mass, 









. Faster 
Novelties 


| in solid Silver and Gold. 


Our price list of Easter 
Novelties will be full of in- 
terest to those meditating 
gifts. This pretty book 
mark shown, solid silver, is 
a fair illustration, 75 cents. 





Jewelry and Silverware worn or 
passé accumulates in every house- 
hold. We will purchase YOURS 
for its intrinsic or melting value (we 
assay monthly), or will credit your 
account in exchange for more ser- 
viceable articles. Send by regis- 
tered mail or express. 


J. H. Johnston & Co. 


17 Union Square, N.Y. 


Send for Price List, Diamonds, Watches 
Jewelry, Silverware. 











THE ONLY SOLID WHITE CROCKERY 





STATIONARY WASH-TUBS. 








Get the best. 


Do not risk your health by using materials that will 
leak, absorb, decay, and become malodorous and infectious. 

Our solid White Croc kery Wash-Tubs, having stood the test 
of continued use in thousands of our best families and hospitals for 
over fifteen years, stand unrivaled, being imperishable, well. 
glazed, non-porous, and as easily cleansed as a dinner plate. 


SOLID WHITE CROCKERY SINKS. 
Send for price-list and catalogue. 


STEWART CERAMIC CO., 


312 PEARL STREET, 


. Chicago Branoh, 211-213 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
” When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 





CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK. 
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XIX Century 


Architectural posstbilities 
in Moulded Brick. Our 
beautiful “ Sketch-Book”’ 
for five two-cent stamps 
tells all about zt. 


PHILADELPHIA & BOSTON 4 Liberty Square, 
FACE BRICK CO. Boston, Mass. 


























Mantels by Mail. 


Ilard Wood Mantels, Fire Places, Grates, Tiling, etc., 


may be selected as easily from the illustrated catalogue PE ae 

of The Robt. Mitchell Furniture Co., Cincinnati, O., Something New — 

as from a personal inspection of the immense and 

varied stock. This catalogue will be sent free to any FAI E Ad Cc E M A N | E LS 

address on receipt of eight cents in stamps for postage. Elegant Designs, Beautiful Colors, Enamels and Glazes. 
THE ROBT. MITCHELL FURNITURE CO., Illustrations of eight designs sent on receipt of 24 cents. 


Manstawuenin, civciynatt, 0. | FISKE, HOMES & CO. '% ?écetenit® * 


Established 1836. 
New-York, 289 Fourth Ave. ; Phila., 24 So. 7th St. 


The exact cost of mantels, etc., delivered at your 
t ma s, etc., a eaten dom, oe 4 
nearest railroad station estimated for our customers. Enamels and Glazes by Wm. H. Grueby. 


They Collect all the Dirt. 


Some carpet sweepers are so poorly made that they simply sweep 








up dirt and then let it sift out again on the floor. To avoid 


owning such a make-shift always ask for a 
GRAND CARPET 
rapips GOSHEN sweeper. 

In all of these the sweepings are retained until the operator wishes 


to dump them. 


Bear There are many carpet sweepers made in Grand aw and else- 
where, but the kind you want is made only by THE GOSHEN 
in SWEEPER CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. If your dealer does. not 
. keep our sweepers and will not get one for you, please send us your 

Mind = address and we will mail you the name of a dealer who will. 


When you write, please mention ‘“* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 
ONLY MEDAL AND AWARD 


ON SHINGLE STAINS AT THE WORLD’S FAIR GIVEN TO 


Dexter Brothers’ 
English Shingle Stains 


This Shingle Stain used on the new houses of 
Ex-Sec’y Stephen B. Elkins, Prof. Alevander Bell, of Bell 
telephone fame, and Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 











~ c A shingled house if painted is not artistic. A moss- green 
roof cannot be obtained by the use of paint. We will send you samples of any color of stain, if you will write tous. We 
study the harmony of colors, and can suggest effects you have not thought of in staining. Send for sample boards to 


DEXTER BROTHERS, 55 Broad Street, Boston, [lass. 


The following firms act as our agents: 


H. M. HOOKER CO., Chicago, III. AQUILA RICH PAINT & COLOK CO., New York City, N.Y. BAKER & RICHARDS, Seattle, Wash. 
SMITH & YOUNG, San Francisco, Cal. THE L. J. MATTISON CO., Cleveland, Ohio. BUFFALO PAINT & COLOR CO., Buffalo, N.Y, 








A. BALDWIN & CO., New Orleans, La. W. W. LAWRENCE & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. PLATT & THORNBURG, St. Louis, Mo. 


Venetian “THE LOST CHORD” 


NO CORD USED IN 
a 


The Caldwell 
Iron 


Sash Balance. 


A perfect substitute for wei a 
Work, 







































and cords for balancing win 
sash. Have been in use success- 
plied toold a without al- 
caring sash or frame. Write for 
on circular and price-list. 
Sold by the Hardware Trade. 
FOR AMATEURS. 
equals the Russian and old Venetian productions. $2 50 $2 50 3 2 50 
It is especially adapted for the amateur, giving . -_ . 
practical results in a few hours practice and with but \ 
a small outlay for tools and materials. $2 50 $2 50 
Since the Italian exhibition in London, it has “ . 
were shown, while so charming in effect, are so sim- 
ple in construction, that with the requisite materials $2 .50 $2 .50 
the same result can be obtained at home with a small x 
amount of practice. N»> heat and no riveting re- S 2 
oe $ $ $ 
OUTFIT No.1, = - $3.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
No.2, - - 6.00 This is the Stand d Th 
Circulars and information sent free on application. -_ oe ar oT mometer ° 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 18 Cortlandt St., Room 413. 
26 West 23rd Street, New York. | BOSTON OFFICE: John Hancock Buildinc, Room 422. 
INTENDING BUILDERS, now is the time to com- 
mence to look for perfect 
DESIGNS b d, 
180 RESIGNS 4 Books, all for $2.00, epbraring our 2 
tions of Modern Homes ( o designs in each) and a year’ s supnengren to 
our journal, ** Our New Designs $ Modern Homes,’’ 80 pages of de- 
signs—11x 13% in., regular pe mally 1.00. No two designs alike. Our 


fully for six years. Can be af- 
CALDWELL MFG. CO., 10 JonesSt., Rochester, N.Y. 
HE artistic effect and durability of this work 
been seen that the exquisite lanterns and lamps that 
Hulbert Bros. & Co., STANDARD THERMOMETER CO., Peabody, Mass. 
HOUSE PLANS. 
books are all new, not old designs republished, and differ from other 





books which show designs that are impossible and impracticable to build 
at costs quoted. Buildings cost from $500 to $12,000 and been built for 
less than prices quoted. 
If you wish a pretty exterior and perfect floor plans, get 
our books. Latest ideas and very successful, 
Just what you want, 

2 books, $1.00; 3 for $1.50; all 4 for $2.00, postage prepaid 
4K Send ¥ oney-order or silver. 

We po it correspondence with intending builders and give archi- 
tectural service all over the U.S. Address 

THE S. & S. ARCHITECTURAL BUREAU, ‘‘Architects.’’ 

309 Arcade Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


When you write, please mention “‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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House Coloring 


is a problem requiring thought and inves- 
tigation. The soft, deep, rich effects of 


Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains 
are far superior to the gloss and shine of 
paint, and they last as long and preserve 
the wood better than paint. They are 50 per cent. cheaper than paint. 








Have you seen Cabot’s Sheathing Quilt ? It keeps the cold ozd. 


Samples on Wood, and Sample Quilt, with Sketches and Color Studies, sent on receipt of postage, 6c. 
AGENTS AT ALL CENTRAL POINTS. SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, Boston, Mass. 


SOE CEE ECE SECC E EERE Eee CCE Ao CRRA AE EH 
New Book for 1804 


Barber’s ss. 
ee ll 


‘6 N ew 
Model 


Dwellings, 


: And How Best To Build Them.”’ 


This ; Beautifully Illustrated Book is the most complete and Comprehensive work ever 
published for those who contemplate building. Contains Designs, Plans and Interior Views of over 


100 Beautiful Homes, 


ranging in price from $400 to $15,000, all fully described and carefully estimated; aso a large amount 
of useful information and instruction that will make you familiar at once with all the latest ideas and 
methods of Home Building. In order to suit different requirements and different climates, we have 
arranged from 2 to 3 sets of floor plans for each design in this book, thus giving 


Over 200 Plans to select from. 


The Designs in this work are NEW, embod;ing all the latest ideas and styles, and include many 
BEAUTIFUL COLONIAL HOUSES. For convenience of Plan and Beauty of Design we 
challenge comparison, 

If this Book is not the best one you ever bought will return your money with pleasure. 

Price, $1.00, or this and our ‘‘Cottage Souvenir,’’ $2.00. 
= GEO. F. BARBER & CO., Architects, Box 26, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Bere EE CMe EEE TTT TET ee ea 


“SARCHITECTURAL SUGGESTIONS éinise° 25° 


\£1 UJ) A BOOK FOR REFINED PEOPLE 


= WHO CONTEMPLATE BUILDING 
==“ 
~ 





















I 





NITE ELLE eet 


{ 
I 


Hit 


TERETEEEEE 


BEAU EE UC EERE CE ELM MER RMMEE MER MMEME EMCEE EMEC LER GRRL ee ea 





TASESUSELERSESESUSESUSTEEESSEEEISSSSSESEEENIS 








From $300 to $50,00 


i | Residences Exte.ior and Interior Views 


Plans and Estimates of cost 


COMBINING Elegance, Simplicity, Economy j 
|} Over 100 Designs & Suggestions} 


FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE BUILDINGS, CITY AND COUNTRY RESI- 
DENCES, BUSINESS BUILDINGS, CHURCHES, SCHOOL LIGRARIES, ; — 
STABLES, INTERIORS, FURNITURE, GRILLES, ETO, 


MLSS SIZE 10x13 PRINTED IN 2 COLORS. Price $2.00 Prepaid wage re as = 
we 915 DREXEL BUILDING, ‘ 
Acuy Pea. ROBINSON-488-SNYDER: ARCHITECTS: nictouson sutLoina, ALTOONA, PA 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 


































THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


NOW, THE NEW HOUSE. 


Here at? get es with plans and new ideas from a specialist in house designing. 


Houses and Cottages” Hopkins’ Four New Books 


OS. 6, 7,8 and g. A fine collection of 200 designs, giving 
plans, views, descriptions and estimates of all. No. 6 con- 
tains 58 designs, from $250 to $1,500 ; No. 7, 56 designs, 

from $1,600 to $2,500; No. 8, 54 designs, from $2,600 to 
$3,500; No. 9, 20 designs, from $3,600 to $10,000, and 12 
Stable designs, from $250 to $1,600. 
Price $1.00 each, two $1.50, all four $2.00. 
Iso books 4 and 5, 96 designs (all in above four books). No. 
4, cheap cottages. No. 5, medium cost ; price, 50 cents each. 








i 
H. id fe Is All postpaid. gs HOPKINS, Architect 
“4 Old Aldrich Block, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


F . 5 


The Glacier 
Refrigerator 


W ] 7 H Is the only perfect, economi 


cal Refrigerator yet invent- 
OR SONS ed. It is based upon the best- 
known principles, made of 
the best materials, and fin- 


ished in the best manner, in- 
= side and out. Warranted to 
= preserve ice longer and keep 


food better than any other. 
OORS A Refrigerator that finds 
place in the humblest home, 


oe PREPARED Wax oe — the 
A5\sfor new a Na Ten Dollars. | 























Hardwood, Antique Finish, Six Walls, Zine 


(ontdining ao (lore illustrations Lined, Air-tight Locks, Cold Dry Air, Swinging 


Flues. Size, 24x 16 x39. Other sizes equally cheap. 
For sale by the trade, or from our factory. Send = 


© Coa ORN SON ed ager We pay freight where we have no = 
‘ gen ress 
Racine Wis.€| ENORTHERN REFRIGERATOR CO. 


20 Ferry St., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, 








“UA 








, About that New House, 


Here’s help for you with its plan, ideas for its finish. 
Artistic Dwellings, (’94 designs now ready) shows 70 
“*“y handsome houses, the results of the careful study and best 


me thought of 


a 

mILy | Specialists Skilled in Home Designing. 

2 : 4 Dwellings of all grades, cheap, medium and elaborate. 

Li Views, plans and estimates, 123 pp., 9x12, sent 
prepaid for $1.00. 





FRANK P. ALLEN, Architect, 181 Houseman Bik., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


When you write, please mention “* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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7 SOEOBO O80 S 
NORTHROP S WHAT’S = fircin'ters: 


First in the homes 


YOU R of our countrymen. 
EXCUSE 


for putting up with second-rate 
shade rollers, when you may have 
the best for about the same 
money? ‘The best workmanship 
and the best materials go to make 
the Hartshorn Shade _ Roller. « 
“Best” is a much abused word, 
but it applies to nothing more ap- 
propriately than it does to 


me HARTSHORN 
SHADE 
ROLLER. 









Ve 


(33) 
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©® 
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Stamped Metal 
——Ceilings, 


made in many designs for all classes of Buildings. 

Easily applied over old plaster ceilings. Send dia- 

eram and full particulars for an estimate, 

H. S. NORTHROP, Man’f’r, 30 Rose St., New York. 
BOSTON OFFICE, 4 Liberty Square, (Room 34.) 


b——~4 
& 






The genuine 
bears autograph 


ES of Stewart Harts- 
SEHARTSHORN) horn on label, 

POGOGO OFOBO® 
PATENT PANELED METAL 


CEILINCS 


Stamped Raised Panels. 
ARTISTIC AND PERMANENT. 


ASILY applied in new 
buildings, and laid over 
old broken plaster or 


YOGO} 


a3) 


> 


© 


y. 


on 
S 


DO 
C© 


% 








NATIONAL WOOD M’F’C Co., 
129 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Inlaid Flooring of every description, 34 and 
7g inch thick. Wainscotings, Ceilings and 
Wood Carpeting. New designs. Finest 
work. Estimates furnished. Floors can 
be laid by any good carpenter. Send for 






=e es 


ea 















cy 


See 
hit EX Bs 

















«“ , ‘ ” 3) wood Ceilings. If 
illustrated book. 135 interested in build- 
Wa ing or repairing, 
H HARDWOOD FLOORS. Nac send stamp for new 
? Wood C t wc Illustrated Cata- 
ood Larpets, bay logue, and state 
Parquet Floors, Be Beacs 
HIS 45) 
Rug Borders. ch a 
Send Stamp for Book of Designs. , Hall, 
~e 
E. B. MOORE & CO., Wee ay 
48 and 50 Randolph St., ne) ae 
Chicago, Ill. \ ie, 
H Ne School 





«> 


> 
aye 
fe Bay 


Ceiling is 





Woon - - GARPET 





/ wanted. 
ORNAMENTAL Woon. -FLOOF 
Por Parlors wraries, Dining Rooms, Stores, 0} s and “Fi: aay 9 — 
Borders for Ru Also mfr. of Egyptian and Moorish De 4: Gor) ree. 
‘ret Work, Gril ~q etc. Largest manufacturer in the world. bes Gate EE San Address, 





J. W. Bow GUTON, 1207 Chestnut St. pntade-. Pa. 
Branches: —BOUGHTON & TE RWILLIGE 


23d St., under sth Ave. Hotel, N. Y., and 286 Fulton St., BE voklyn. . 
BOUGHTON & LINVILLE, 201 Tremont St., Boston. A. NORTHROP & CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 
We received Five Awards at the Col. Exp. for best goods made. 
Send for new 48-page book of designs. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan." 
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A Brilliant Success 


Is a saying that is especially true in regard to the 


\Lamps. 
They have a 
DOUBLE 
CENTRE 
DRAUGHT, 


Giviy>g the Whitest 
and Brightest Light 


Are as easy to 
Light as Gas, 


Owing to our patent 
Lighting device. 


The Largest Variety 
of Beautiful Designs in 
all Styles. 

Send for ourLittle 
Lamp Book. 


We make a large 
variety of 


Ant METAL Goons, 6s 0 E Gas AND ELECTRIC FIXTURES. 


BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO., 


New York. Boston. Chicago. 
Factories: MERIDEN, CONN. 

















Beautily Your Home 


This should be of every one. Your home is your king- 
dom and should oy Bony as comfortable and beautiful as your means 
wil) allow. Little expense is necessary to decorate your rooms 


With Our Wall Papers 


We are the largest wall 

. aN paper house in America, and 

. ART * bave been doing business for 

25 years at the same loca- 

PAPER HANGING tion. Our stock of attrac. 

«= tive designs at all prices is 

INTERIOR DECORATION large and varied, and each 
price is the 

LOWEST FOR THE VALUE 

We are also large manu- 
facturers of 


WINDOW SHADES 


which we carry in stock and 
make to order. 


OUR BOOK OF SAMPLES 


Giving Prices and Full Instructions for Papering 


Will be sent’ anywhere for ten cents to cover expense of 
postage and packing. If there is no paper hanger in your town, 
or you prefer to do the work yourself, thus saving expense, this 
took will explain the simple process in all its details. Respon- 
sible PAPER HANGERS or dealers can have our large sample 
dooks by express on application. Having a large corps of com- 
petent men we especially solicit orders in 


PHILADELPHIA AND VICINITY 


for furnishing and hanging wall papers in residences, offices, 
hotels, etc. No order too large; none too small. Estimates 
promptly furnished. 


KAYSER & ALLMAN 


932-934 Market St PHILADELPHIA 410-410 Arch St. 


Fate, 1080 ete. aroll. Send 
8 cts. for 100 fine samples. 
$1 will buy handsome paper 


nd border for a large room. 
TH per Hangers’ large, complete sample books, §1,00. 
S.J.MYERS, | 206 Market St.,Phila.,Pa. 








> HLADELPHIA, PA 
—— 




















‘* Button, button, who has the 
button?” 
All the leading Jewelers through- 
out the United States now have 


them in Solid Gold, Sterling Silver 
and Rolled Plate. 


“The Benedict” 


PATENTED AuG. 17th, 1886. 


The only perfect Coliar Button. 


The Richardson Double Head 
Wrist Button. 


The only button that holds the 
Cuffs in proper position. . . . 











Wholesale only by 
Enos Richardson & Co., 
23 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
Send address for circular in regard to above buttons and 


name of dealer who has them if your own jeweler does not 
keep them. 





Our Screen Factories, Largest in eWorld 
a Screening Good Houses Is our Special ty 
Teg oe FOR CATALOGUE p®°PRICES@ 


TIS utwubes CF Mand ie 


NEW YORK,CHICAGO, BOSTON PHILADELPHIA. 











When you write, please mention “‘ The Cosmopolitan,” 








A delicate and lasting sachet_ powder 
made from the finest Italian Orris and 
oure distilled Violets, retaining the natural 
eavanee of the flower for many morths, 
and put up in handsome packages. 


EVANS’ 
VIOLETINE ORRIS 
SACHET POWDER 


Without sca! ~~ perfuming Presents, Stationery, 
Handkerchiefs, and every article of a lady’s ward- 
robe. Sent to any address upon receipt of price by 
2EO. B. EVANS, Mfg. Perfamer, 
1106 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


| FOR 25 CENTS } 
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Progressive 


Card Parties seni. ce. 


In preparing for a card party, it is often difficult to obtain Playing 
Cards of equal quality, but different in design and rich coloring, for 
each table. The ‘‘Congress Playing Card Sets,’’ made this 
season, embrace elegant ‘‘Congress,’’ ‘‘Lenox’’ and ‘‘El Dorado” 
patterns, gold backs and gold edges, in greatest variety, making an 
assortment large enough for any lady giving a series of parties to 
select different patterns for each table and for each entertainment. 


If your dealer does not keep the ‘‘Congress Sets,’’ and will not get 
them, we will send you prepaid one or more sets (of six packs each) 
on receipt of $3.00 per set. 


Duplicate Whist 


‘‘National’’ Method. Copyrighted 1892. Patent applied for. 


With Whist Playing Cards, Index Cards, Score Cards, Rubber Bands 
and IIlustrated Book of Rules, all ready for play, for $4.00. All 
explained in two lines: 

Red sides of Index Cards govern original play. 

Yellow sides of Index Cards govern duplicate play. 
Costs less with Playing Cards than other methods without cards. 
For sale by dealers, or one sample 20-pack set will be sent, express- 
age paid, on receipt of $4.00. ‘Write for illustrated Buok of Rules. 


The United States Printing Company, 
LAYING CARD MANUFACTORIES: Cincinnati, U. Ss. A. 


Russell & Morgan Factories. 
National Factory. 





gle, ? AO 
“Card Games,’* authorized and fllustrated, will be 
sent to any address for ten cents in stamps. 











(KALAMAZOO METHOD.) 





It is simplicity itself and can be played 
at one or more tables at the same time with 
one set of Trays. 


The Kalamazoo Method 


was exclusively used in the A. -crican 
Whist League Tournaments at New York, 
1892, and Chicago, 1893. 

For Home Amusement and instruction 
in the game of Whist the Kalamazoo 
Method is unequalled. 





== MANUFAGTURER 


|= is an age of Progress; and 
none realize it better than the 

angler who has one of the ‘* Chubb ”’ 

Eight Strip Split Bamboo Rods. 














Fully warranted. All lengths and 


weights. Put up in an elegant case. 
PRICE, {°"iamings. { $15.00. 
_ Send 5c. to pay postage on Illustrated Catalogue 
of Angling Goods. Address 
T. H. CHUBB ROD CO., 
PosT MILLS, VT. 


Please mention THE COSMOPOLITAN. 





Ask your Stationer for the game or write us 
IHLING BROS. & EVERARD, 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


Whist and Duplicate Whist 
Rules and Whist Etiquette, as 
adopted by the Third American 

d- 


Whist Congress, sent to any ad 
dress upon receipt of ac. stamp. 





Boston, Mass., Sept. 1, 1893. 
Dear Sirs :—* * * * * I have tried several methods of 
Duplicate Whist, but find The “* Kalamazoo "’ much the best 
Yours very truly, FISHER AMES 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 








THE COSMOPOLITAN. 
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TYpewriter At a Price Commensurate ¥ 


THE ONLY PRACTICAL LOW PRICED TYPEWRITER EVER MADE. 


Prominent Points: type- -bar machine writing in perfect alignment permanently. Quality of work 
equal _ to the best. pn ity unsurpassed. Simple in construction. Speed double that of handwriting. 
Steel Type. A heav sanattole er. Especially adapted to mimeograph work. Does all that the standard 
typewr ors do. Adapted to English, F french and German. The best typewriter for all having a limited 
correspondence. 


No. 1 Machine, 78 Characters, (English) ° - - $22.00 


No. 2 Machine, 8&6 Characters,(English) - ~ 25.00 
Nov 3 Machine, 90 Characters, (English, French and German) 25.00 
Dealers wanted everywhere. Full descriptive catalogue sent on application. 


A, B. DICK COMPANY, 1§2-154 Lake Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 
BRANCH DEPOTS, New York and Philadelphia. 





THE DENSMORE. 













The Remington 
Standard Typewriter 


MAINTAINS UNQUESTIONED SUPREMACY 
BECAUSE } 


It Does the Work 
| Quickly, Easily and ieee 
BY IMPROVED MECHANISM OF 
Unequalled Simplicity and Durability. | 


ID you ever consider that in typewriting the 
real work is performed at the keyboard—and 
the lessening of fatigue resulting from MACHINE 
WITH LIGHT TOUCH? This is one of several es- 
sential features in which the Densmore demon- 
strably excels every competitor. 
ogy awarded contract to supply machines 
to the U. S. WAR DEPARTMENT. 


Now ready, the 1894 Model with strong new features, pro- 
nounced by Pres. Frisbee, Wells College, ‘‘ a fine study,’ “and 
by many others, ‘‘‘ The World's Greatest Typewriter,’ indeed.’ 

Represented in every large city. Pamphlets free. 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., 202 Broadway, New York. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Grentwey, New York. 





When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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“*More than the toy I had imagined it. Serves my simple 
purpose well.”"—Wadlt Mc McDougall, . N.Y. World. 


, The Pleasure of Writing 
American S& Typewriter 


Can only be fully enjoyed 
by those who write with a 


Waterman 


Ideal Fountain Pen. 


It is always ready. It writes contin- 








Complete, Simple, Durable. 


uously without shaking. It is less 
care than a lead pencil. 





Its simple construction, the excellent materials 
used, and the superiority of the workmanship, 
make it, of all the Fountain Pens in the 
market, the one ieast likely to get 
out of order. 


We wish it tistinclly understood 


that our idea of furnishing a thoroughly first- 
class writing machine at this low price is entirely 
new, our simplified form of construction being cov- 


ered by recent patents in all countries. Superior to Send for an illustrated price-list with testi- 


anything hitherto offered at $15 to $40, it stands, monials. 
among low-priced typewriters without a compet- — 
itor! Our success has been phenomenal— over Mention CosmMOPOLITAN. 


2009 sold the first three months. 


REMEMBER: Full Keyboard, 71 Characters - 
learned in 5 Minutes. Send for catalogue. 


L. E. Waterman Co. 











American Typewriter Co., ' w'e 157 Broadway, New York. 
265 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
The CRANDALL TYPEWRITER was awarded the Gold Medal at the World's Columbian Exposition. 


TIME IS MONEY!!! 


We can save you both. 


ONLY HIGH GRADE MACHINE ON THE MARKET 
SOLD AT A REASONABLE FIGURE. 








Simple ; Durable ; 
Writing in Sight ; 
Permanent Alignment ; 
Interchangeable Type. 


BEST racine aed FOR EXPORT. 





—THE— 


Wevsiponsodye'wi__Wrteer'nxsies CRANDALL TYPEWRITER. 


THE CRANDALL MACHINE CO., Groton, N. Y. “ es 
353 Broadway, New York. 206 La Salle St., Chicago. PRICE, $50. 











The only typewriter embodying all modern requirements. 
Manufactured by 
THE HASIMOND TYPEWRITER CO., New York. Universal Keyboard. 





Have you_seen ILLUMINATED COLOR WORK?- tin 
of THE 

sia ational! eet 
The most. 

complete 




















writing ma- 
pewriter. rn ae 
Send for 
PERFECT MANIFOLDER. 


Twenty-third Tm 
SIMPLEST, STRONGEST. \ National TYP Co. and Arch sts. Philada., Pa. CatalogueD 
When you write, please mention “The Cosmopolitan.” 


STANDARD KEYBOARD. 








THE COSMOPOLITAN. 












Positively The Leading Pen. 


~~ 






A Million in Use. 


Mention this Magazine. Ask dealers or send for Catalogue. BLOOMSBURG, PA. 











The Box 
Tells the Tale. 


“Hurd’s name on the box” 
has passed on to fame as a 
“catch phrase.” It means much 
—costs little. 

The new PRINCE OF 
WALES NOTE PAPER, 
which has so won the fancy of 
society, is of this boxing It is 
the correct thing in note paper, 
and is used by ladies of fashion 
in New York and elsewhere. 





























From the North, 
South, East, 
and West 


| are every day 
poured into the 
mails, 


Written upon our celebrated Writing-Papers : 


BOSTON LINEN (for society correspondence), 
BOSTON BOND (or foreign correspondence), 
BUNKER HILL (for every-day correspondence). 


There is a reason for it: they possess merit not found 
in other writing-papers ; are superior in quality, reason- 
able in price. lf your dealer does not heep them, send 
us three 2-cent stamps and we will forward you our com- 
plete aanaiian with fullinformation how to obtain the m 
readily. 


SAMUEL WARD COMPANY atcorporatea) 
Paper Merchants, Stationers, Engravers & Printers, 


49 & 51 Franklin Street, i BOSTON, MASS. 


(Entire Building 


THOUSANDS OF LETTERS: 








» CUT TWO-THIRDS SIZE. 
Lp 


Every- 
‘ where ac- 
knowledged the best. 


Uses the finest quality of 
Gold Pens. Perfect feeding of the ink. 

Ask your dealer for them, or send for 
illustrated priced catalogue, free on application. 


THE PARKER PEN CO., JANESVILLE, WIS. 





When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan,” 




















ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 









































ROLL TOP MAHOGANY 
DESKS. DESKS. 
FLAT TOP CHERRY 
DESKS. DESKS. 
STANDING WALNUT 
DESKS. DESKS. 
CASHIER'S ee OAK 
DESKS. ae DESKS 
er axes 


NSNS\ONENS 


aan AND BUSINESS DESKS 


Are built by skilled artisans. 
Woods and other materials the choicest. 
































Illustrated Catalogue of Desks The a A Bb ©, Ci hi. 
and Office Furniture.—Free. ¢ Ove ompany, monna 1. 
BROUN, GREEN & ADATIIS, Eastern Agents, 38-42 Beaver Street, N. Y. 


DDDODLODODADaAG§ 





Puck's Library 


is the greatest purely humorous publication 
in the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


These are some of the recent issues : 


Sleigh-Bells. "ir res ee 


ter Wrinkles. 





Being Puck’s Best 
Things about the 
Juvenile Jumble. 


Happy Family. 


Youngsters. 





Being Puck’s 
Best Things 
about Ani- 
mal Antics. 


e Being Puck's Best Things 
Gadding. about the World Afoot. 


Being Puck’s Best Things 
about Family Failings. 





In=-Doors. 
Cracked-lIce. 





Being Puck's Best 
Things about the 
Sweltering Season. 





Send us roc. for a copy of any one of the above 
and see for yourself what a rare Mid-winter treat a 
copy of Puck’s Library is. Stamps or silver. 

Address PUCK, New York. 





Blair’s 


Fine Writing 


Papers 


At a Bargain. 


In making up our Fine Writing Tablets, 
Climax, Paragon and Good Luck, it is 
impossible to have the quantity of sheets 
come out exactly even every time. These 
are laid aside as “LEFT OVERS,” and 
when they accumulate in sufficient quan- 
tity are packed in neat boxes. Each box 
contains }4 ream assorted, viz: 240 Sheets 
(more or less), all finest papers, thick and 
thin, rough and smooth, justas they come 
from the Manufacturing Department. 
The vrice of each 


Box of “Left Overs” is 40 Cts. 


If sent by mail, 20 cents extra. 


Ruled or Unruled, as desired. 
Order a sample box. 

All stationers can supply. 
Sales guaranteed. 

Liberal discount to the trade. 


J. C. BLAIR CO., Huntingdon, Pa. 





When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 








THE COSMOPOLITAN. 





THE SIMPLEX PRINTER. 







A New Invention for Duplicating Copies 


ot Writings or Drawings. 


SIMPLE CHEAP AND EFFECTIVE. 


Endorsed by over 
50,000 Users. 


from an original on ordi- 

nary paper with any 
pen 100 copies can be made. 
so copies of any type-written 
manuscript produced in 15 min- 
utes. Send for circulars and 
samples. 


AGENTS WANTED. LAWTON . & CO.w., 2@O Vesey St., New York. 








The Highest Medal 


WORLD'S FAIR, 1893, 


Awarded to the 


Munson 






MUNSON NO. 1. 


Typewriter, 
The Highest Grade 


0 
Standard Machine. Ne l. 

Interch le T heel. 
ABSOLUTE ALIGNMENT. '™ehen oy wg A — 
PERFECT WORK. 


THE MOST 
ELASTIC AND 
EASY TOUCH. 


Impossible to tell you the whole 
Send us your ad- 


: Story here. 
dress for a catalogue giving full description and particulars. 


/RITER CO., 
feago, Ill., U.S. A. 


THE MUNSON TYPE co 
162 LaSalle Street, - - + Oh . 
VOVOSCCVTVETFAEABVEA 
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‘Half off 


Typewriters. 
You pay for salary of manufacturer’s 
Pagent when you buy a new typewriter4 
pat list prices. 
3% Afew month’s wear don’t make $101 
Pdifference in value, but we sell it $5 
Slower than list. All makes remember 
, that. 
S Write to us first. 


> All makes rented, sold, exchanged—any where. 
Easy terms. Machines shipped for examination. 
Illustrated Catalogue, samples of work and prices 
n application. 


} National Typewriter Exchange | 


200 LA JALLE JT. CHICAGO. 
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Typewriter is the favorite with the 
Clergy, who often buy by paying in 


- « + Instalment 
By Others might Phan and own an 
* Improved Hall!! 

F New Features) srccessful Duplicating. 
Catalogues Free, N. Typewriter Co., Boston, Mass. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Unprejudiced advice given. All makes half-price. 
Shipped anywhere for examination. Exchanging 
a Specialty. Monthly payments. 52- pase cat. free. 


Our 












TYPEWRITER (| 45 Liberty St., New York. 
HEADQUARTERS, { 186 Monroe St, Chicago. 
SHORTHAND. You can write sentences in 
an hour by the celebrated 
non-shading, non-position, connective vowel Pernin method. 
Read like print; great brevity. Lessons by MAIL. Trial 


FREE, Write H. M. PERNIN, Author, Detroit, Mich. 








Ss 


DIXON'S.“ PENCILS 


Are unequaled for «smooth, tough points. 
Samples worth double the money gt 16c. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N 


Mention Cosmopolitan. 


Cheap Printing 


#8.00 PRESS prints cards, &c. Circular press $8. 
Small newspaper size $44. Great money maker and 
saver. All easy, printed rules. Write for catalogue, 
presses, type, paper, &c., to factory. 


Kelsey & Co., Meriden, Conn, 


PRINTING OFFICE 

Large font of Type (over4A) with Ficures, 

Helder. | Ink, Pad, Tweezers, Postpaid, 15e 
& BRO., 65 CORTLAND ST.. N. Y¥. City 




















EDISON 


PHONOCRAPHS FOR SALE. 


Address 


NORTH AMERICAN PHONOGRAPH CO., 
Edison Building, NEW YORK. 
Masonic Temple Building, CHICAGO. 










REMINGTONS, - = $40.00 
CALIGRAPHS, - = = = $25.00 
ig HAMMONDS & YOST, - $30.00 





GEORGE A. HILL, MANAGER. RENTALS $3.50 to $5.00 PER MONTH. 
10 Barclay St., New York. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


























ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 





Agents 
Wanted 


In every Town, City, County and 
State to sell the celebrated 


“Dr. Scott's Electric” 


Corsets, Belts, Brushes, 
Safety Razors, Plasters, 
Insoles, Curlers, and all 
our other popular goods. 


Samples free. Write at once, mentioning this 
magazine, and get the pick of territory. The most 
liberal commission ever offered by any house. $2000 
to $3000 a year easily made. Books and circulars 
freely supplied. ‘ 

These goods are world renowned and the best 
selling articles ever handled by agents (either sex.) 


CEO. A. SCOTT, 
842 Broadway, New York City. 


Address, 
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A Neem E 
),\ “ GENTLEMANS SMOKE, / § 
WE COULD NOT IMPROVE THE QUALITY 
A 4 if paid double the price. Itis 
i he choicest Smoking Tobacco 
Di that experience can procluce 


Lee) or that money can buy: 
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77 |l,000,000 
52 
51 


85 Registrations similar to 


these are made every 
56 
= 693 


working day of the year. 
57 
36 61 


By Whom? 
3 (OU 


By 250,000 employes in 
3 
3 100 
2 
i 





factories, stores and of- 
fices, who are using the 
Bundy Time Recorders. 


For What? 


To make an indisputable 
record of the time of their 
arrival and departure, ev- 











ery employe being made 
* 12 55 his own timekeeper. 
How ? 
a 2 
2 l 6] By inserting the key (cut 
shown in Feb’y Cosmo- 
* 2 3 03 politan) in the machine 
and simply giving it a 
quarter turn. 
*195 . 
23 TT | Does it Pay? 
Every user says three or 
La {2 g 85 four times every year. 
Ask further questions of 
7 
*12Z 100] BuNoy mrc. co., 





Binghamton, N. Y. 





When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 


Everybody: 


THROW YOUR KEYS AWAY 


TheCraigLocks 


Have NO KEYS—-NO DIAL 


Our Night Latch (for House or Office Door) can be 
opened Day or Night by one familiar with the combin- 
ation, quicker than a key lock can be opened. You never 
leave your keys in the *‘ otherclothes.’’ Sneak thieves, 
well, they are not “in it.” 

The largest Colleges in the country are using 
our Drawer or Locker lock. 

The Chicago Board of Education have, after using 
288 for over a year, placed unsolicited, a second order 
for nearly 1200, making about 


1500 in Use in the Public Schools of Chicago. $ 
“Please send another lock such as I bought of an 





last spring,”’ is a common occurrence, 

If you want one or one hundred you cannot make a 
mistake by buying The Craig ‘for your own protection 
be sure of the name and address). We positively 
guarantee every lock. 

If you are skeptical and want to investigate, buy a 
lock ; if it is not satisfactory in every way, return it, and 
we return your money. That's fair, isn’t it? 

We appoint no agents. Ask your h«rdware dealer for 
them, or send to us for catalogue ar. . prices. , 


THE KEYLESS LOCK CO., 
194 So. Canal St., Chicago, Ill. 


SY a “a “a a “a “a tho 













THE COSMOPOLITAN. 








Few peaches in a basket are just ripe enough to give 


the perfect flavor of the species. 


Few cocoa beans in a crop, the same way. 


BLooker’s Dutcu Cocoa is made of such beans only. 


What wonder it delights, refreshes and invigorates. 





“Royal Blue” sao 


Gafé Cheese. 


To those who care for 
a soft, rich, old cheese, 
we can recommend this 
in point of flavor and 
quality. All who have 
tried it pronounce it su- 
perior to anything in 
this line. Ask your 
grocer for it and do not 
be put off with any 
other. Put up in a neat 
attractive jar, which we 
will send prepaid to any 
address in the U. S. on 
receipt of 


50 CENTS. 





ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


Choice Creamery Butter 


IN TUBS OR PRINTS, AND 


Sugar of Milk. 


THE POTSDAM MILK-SUGAR CO., 


POTSDAM, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


Sample package (2 cups) mailed on receipt 


of 2 cents. 


RANCO=-AMERICAN FOOD CO. 


Sole Wholesale Agents for the U. S. 


Franklin St. and West Broadway, N. Y. 





DON’T PEEL 
~POTATOES! 


Boil them and put them, 
SKINS AND ALL, 












And turn them 
out with 


ONE STROKE 
PEELED 


—AND— 


MASHED. 


Get it from your dealer or we will 
send you one prepaid for 50c. 


+ tern WILLIAM VOCEL & BROS., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Send for our free booklet, 


Fruit Press, 





When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan,”’ 
y F 


“About Vegetables, Berries and Fruits.” 

















ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 



























CALLER.—‘‘I envy you 
your cook. Her pastry is 
perfection and her “Ried 
oysters and potatoes simply 
delicious.” 


HostEss.—‘‘She zs a good 
cook, but you must give 
some of the credit to Cotto- 
lene, the newshortening. It 
takes the place of lard en- 
tirely, and we wonder now 
how we ever got along with- 
out it.’”’ 


COTTOLENE is sold in three 
and five pound pails. 







MADE ONLY BY 


~ N.K. Fairbank 
& C0., 


CHICAGO, ST LOUIS, MONTREAL, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 

















it it ” 
Wasnv IL- 
Sir Isaac Newton who said our knowledge, and 
what we feel we do not know, are like the radius 


and circumference of a circle, as we increase the 
radius we triple the circumference. Just so with 


CUDAHY ’S BEX BRAND 
EXTRACT °F BEEF. 


Scientifically applied to scientific and dietetic 
cookery, Beef Extract will ever hold its place 
in the kitchen of the practical cook. Even the most 
juicy roast is benefited by the addition of a teaspoon- 
ful of Extract. For stews and all meat dishes it is 
invaluable. 


Highest award at the World’s Fair for ‘¢ Excellence 
in quality and flavor.’’ 




































Sample Jar free on receipt of 6c, to cover postage. 


THE CUDAHY PHARMACEUTICAL CO., 
SOUTH OMAHA, NEB. 


Our illustrated booklet, ** From Ranch to Table,” 
an interesting write-up of the cattle industry, 
from the * branding” of the yearling to the 
* round-up ” of the prime steer intosavory Beef 
Extract, sent free. 















When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopo!'tan.”’ 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 













a Reali Ss 


~ 


JOHN C. FISHER, M.D., M 


Especially adapted for treatment of rheumatic and nervous 
troubles. Analysis of the brine shows it to possess greater medicinal 
properties than any similarly used in this country. They are the 


Strongest Natural Salt Water Bath? 


in America, and are in all respects oo to their celebrated European 
contemporaries. Not only salt baths with large plunge for “sea 


bathing,”’ but those of every other nature as well, are included with 


Regular Sanitarium Treatment. 


The sanitarium buildings are all new and equipped with every 
convenience, including hot water heat, elevator and electric bells. 
Ample recreation grounds are provided within the roo acres of lawn, 
forest and glen, belonging to the sanitarium property. The hillside 
location is superb, being 1500 feet above the sea and 150 feet above 
the level of the town below. Beautifully illustrated album of views, 
descriptive matter and list of exceptional references, free for six cents 
in stamps. 


W. E. MILLER, Bus. Mgr., Box 101, Warsaw, N. Y. 





































Absolutely free from Malaria and unsurpassed for health- 
fulness generally, as testified to by physicians, with air 
heavily charged with ozone—nature's greatest boon to health- 
seekers—with scenic attractions, marine and landscape, un- 
rivalled, Old Point Comfort is the winter resort par excel- 
lence of the Atlantic coast, while its world-famous Hygeia 
Hotel, with its improved and now perfect drainage and other 
sanitary arrangements, the unquestioned purity of its drink- 
ing water, unsurpassed cuisine embracing every variety of 
land and sea foods, its refined clientele added to the charm 
of resident garrison life, its abundant musical features and 
dancing, constitute a variety of attractions seldom afforded 


F. N. PIKE, Manager. 
U. S. CENSUS FOR ONE YEAR, 1880, REPORTS 


35,607 DEATHS FROM 


Cancer. 


The Berkshire Hillis 
Sanatorium, 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and at malig- 
nant growths, without the use of the knife. 

We have never failed to effect a permanent cure 
where we have had a reasonable opportunity for 
treatment. 

Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and treat- 
ment, with terms and references, free. ress, 


A 
DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


at any resort. 





READ THE FACTS about 


Fr LO R } DA in our monthly news- 


paper, The ‘‘Florida 
Homeseeker,’’ 50 cents per year. Sample free. 


Tells how to secure homes at $1 and up, monthly 
payments, in a beautiful, high, healthy, growing 
township amid 25 clear lakes, free from malaria, 


whisky, negroes and freezing. Itaiso tells how to 
secure cheap and good hotel board and cheap trans- 
portation rates there. Also how to grow our sta- 
pies, Pineapples, Lemons, Oranges and Grapes. 
Stop paying rents, fuel, heavy clothing and doctor’s 
bills, by goin to our model community. Address 
The Florida Development Co., Avon Park, De 
Soto Co., Florida, or 99 Franklin St., New York. 








When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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FIREPROOF. 


i 





American and European Plan. 





ONE OF THE FEW HIGH-CLASS HOTELS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 



















CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED AS TO RATES, ETC. 
: CARRIAGE and 
walneal @D 
Ne —] 
e\y) 
| ' 
No. 771 Surrey, @85. 
For2l years have sold to the consumer exclusively We 
ship anywhere for examination; pay freight both ways if 
not satisfactory; make good any damage in shipping and 
warrant everything fortwo years. Wou take no ris 
whatever. 
WHOLESALE PRICES. 

Our work is honest and reliable. Phaetons, Surreys, Top 
Buggies, Road Wagons, Wagonettes, Dairy and Delivery 

agons. 

HARNESS. 

90 styles Single, Double and Farm, trimmed in Nickel. 
Rubber and Silver. Riding Saddies and Bridles. Send ¢ 
cents in stamps to pay postage on 112 page catalogue. 

W. B. PRATT, Secretary, ELKHART, IND. 





WE All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
PAY wish to know the truth, send for 
POST- “ How and Why,” issued by the 
PENN MutuaL LIFE, 921-3-5 
AGE chestnut street, Philadelphia 


“DO NOT 
STAMMER.” 


The Philadelphia Institute for the cure of stam- 
mering, stuttering and all impediments in speech. Send 
for 54-page pamphlet, free, to 1033 Spring Garden St., Phil 
adelphia, Pa. EDW.S. JOHNSTON, Prin, and Founder. 





























ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


IF You ARE SICK 


AT HOME av 
You can get all that love can JACKSON SANATORIUM. 


do for you in the home, but can You can get 





it give you PHYSICIANS’ CARE day or night by touching a 


FOOD such as your abused stomach can digest. The 
physicians have had years of experience, have made 
the subject of food a study, and will know what you 
ought to eat. Cuisine is under supervision of Mrs. 
Emma P. Ewing, of Chautauqua Cooking School. 


REST. A prominent clergyman says: “I have never 
found so good a place to rest a tired brain.” 





BATHS of as many different sorts as the needs of the 
body require, whether it be Moliére, Thermo-Elec- 
tric, Turkish, Russian, Electro-Thermal, Salt or 
what not. 


EXERCISE which does not exhaust, such as Swedish 


»vements, Massage, Oil Rubs, etc., etc. 


For illustrated circular address ENTERTAINMENT. Remembering that a morry 


heart doeth good like a medicine.” the managers 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, SECY., study to entertain the minds of sick ones. 


Dansville, Livingston Co., N.Y. MEDICINE-—if you need it. 








The Cosmopolitan Magazine, 


CABLE ADDRESS: “COSMOPOLIT,” NEW YORK. 





SUBSCRIPTION price, $1.50 a year. Single copies, 15 cents. Subscribers failing to receive THe Cosmopro.iran by 
the fifth of each month will confer a favor by sending a postal card to the New York office. The omission will be supplied, 
and investigation made through the Post-office Department. 

CHANGES OF ADDRESS.—When a change of address is ordered, both the new and old address must be given, and 
notice sent two weeks betore the change is desired. 

HOW TO REMIT.—Remittances should be sent by Check Draft, Express Order, Money Order, payable to order of 
J. B. Walker, and will be endorsed ‘‘ For deposit only to credit of J. B. Walker, at Astor Place Bank.” Cash and Postal 
Notes must be sent in Registered Letter. Do not send stamps. Contracts involving expenditure of money must be signed 
by J. B. Walker. 

ADVERTISING RATES.—$300 per page; $150 per half page; $75 per quarter page; $1.75 per line (nonpareil); 20 
per cent. discount on yearly contracts; ro per cent. on 6 months’ contracts; 5 per cent. on three months’ contracts. 
Preferred positions extra; vacant positions and rates furnished on application. The Post-office receipts and circula- 
tion books of THe CosmopoLiraNn are open at all times for the inspection of advertisers. Absolutely no deviation 
from prices except the special discount to publishers and colleges. Copy for advertisements should be sent in by 
the 25th of the 2d month prior to publication. 

COPYRIGHT.—The entire contents of this magazine are covered by general copyright, and special permission is 
necessary for reprinting long extracts, but editors are welcome to use not more than one-half of any article, pro- 


vided credit is given at the beginning ‘“‘ From The Cosmopolitan Magazine.” 
RECEIPTS.—The receipt of all money is immediately acknowledged by a postal card. The date on your label of the 
following issue will indicate that the remittance was received. 


Address, THE COSMOPOLITAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Sixth Avenue and Eleventh Street, New York. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 














THE COSMOPOLITAN. 
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#. JUICE 


THE PHYSICIAN'S AID. 

Our mission is solely to supply Nature’s own pure 
food. It is the mission of the physician, who understands 
his patient's needs, to supply the medicine. Our reason 
for offering this product Ww the public, to you, is that it 
is pure. ere is need of such an article of grape juice. 
We have che testimony of hundreds of letters to prove 
the assertion. Nearly all the bottled juice now on the 
market contains an antiseptic of some description to 
prevent fermentation, generally salicylic acid. Why 
does such juice fail as afood? Simply because the an- 
tiseptic principle that preserves the juice in the bottle 
exerts a similar influence in the stomach, and prevents 
the natural action that is part of Nature’s plan for as- 
similating food. Our concentrated juice of the grape is 
omaey free from all antiseptics, and is Nature's best 
food and strength-producer for weak and defective 
digestive organs. 

Invalids will, of course, seek the advice of their physi- 
cians as to the proper time or quantity, but well people 
may partake freely, and know that the certainty of 
gain far overshadows the possibilities of excess, 


ice, 65 cts. per bottle. 


145 Broadway, New York. 
J. 8. Twombly, Selling Ag’t, 27 Commercial St., Boston. 
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Bae 
“ SANITAS.” 204 
Unfermented, CONCENTRATED and Pure R394 


Two varieties of our concentrated juice suitable for redilution with any aerated, carbonated or pure 
cold water are bottled under our labels—i. ¢., Red, Zinfandel, White, Muscatel. 

Sold only in pint bottles, the contents of which are equal to ONE-HALF GALLON OF FRESH GRAPE JUICE. 
For sale by leading druggists and grocers. 


THE CALIFORNIA GRAPE FOOD CoO., 
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* GRAPE. 


THE CONSUMER’S SUPPORT. 090 
The grape cure has been found in many cases to rap. avon: 


idly reorganize and reconstruct the bleod current, and a) 
to surprise the tissues and excite the nervous system 


into health, The beverage form of grape juice is an Oy) 
agreeable and wholesome nutrient in a great variety of Rsv) 
sicknesses. Its fruit acids, its blood salts and its grape ; 
sugar make it a valuable medicine, 1t affords a nour- } 


ishing and easily managed for dyspeptics cf many 
kinds, We seek tu supplant alcoholic and fermented y 
drinks by something more wholesome, more satisfving = 
and refreshing—something embodying al] the best prin- 
ciples of ripe grapes marred by nothing that would 
falsely stimulate or excite; andin the new era thatis © 


s 
dawning, the life-giving principles of the grape, in their 53259 
purest condition, will enter every home as a comfort §&4@\))) 
and a blessing, instead of a delusion and a snare, netis 
Its sub-acid taste and easiness of assimilation give Ja 
it a high value in fevers of every sort. Its concen- KY 


tration, keeping qualities and palatability ive it cer- 









tain advantages over the beverage form. t is agree- 
ably administered in aerated water or hot or cold water 


Ad 


J 
J 


Send for descriptive circular, 


x 
CYS 


Los Gatos, California. 
Norman Barbour, Selling Ag’t, 77 Warren St., New York. 


sv GGA Ise cr v ora 
Wecerre’ & Nececesc wt wNccccnce: 
ORY © ceo Ov D CES-Ss3g 





“Viands of various kinds allure 
the taste 
Of various sorts and savor.” 





Extra Quality 
Canned Fruits and Vegetables, 
Pure Jellies, 
‘¢ Pound for Pound ”’ Preserves, 
Fresh Fruit Jams, 
Plum Pudding, 
‘* Blue Label’’ Tomato Ketchup, 
Meat Delicacies, 
each the best of its kind. 


Prepared by 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 


Rochester, N. Y. 





PETER MOLLER’S 
Norwegian 


Cop LIVER OIL 


MOLLER’s 


~ erence COD LIVER;O\t 


ADE MARK 





Sweetest, Soundest, Best 
And of Absolute Purity. 


Miller’s Cod Liver Oil, now prepared by an im- 
proved process which is the result of years of scientific 
investigation, is the best preparation of cod liver oil 
because it is the Most Agreeable, the Most Digestible, 
the Easiest to Assimilate, and the Only Oil which 
can be Continuously Administered without causing 
gastric disturbances. Put up in flat, oval bottles, 
sealed and dated. For sale by all rightly-stocked 
druggists. 

W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 
NEW YORK, 








Sole Agents for the U. S. and Canada. 








Awarded World's Fair Medals and Diplomas. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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KNOWLEDGE 


brings comfort and improvement, and 
tends to personal enjoyment, when 
rightly used. The many, who live bet- 
ter than others and enjoy life more, 
with less expenditure, by more prompt- 
ly adapting the world’s best products 
to the needs of physical being, will at- 
test the value to health of the pure 
liquid laxative principles embraced in 
the remedy 


YRup OF Fics 


Its excellence is due to its presenting, 
in the form most acceptable and pleas- 
ant to the taste, the refreshing and 
truly beneficial properties of a perfect 
laxative, effectually cleansing the sys- 
* tem, dispelling Colds, Headaches and 
. Fevers, and permanently curing Con- 
74%. Stipation. It has given satisfaction to 
MN millions, and met with the approval 


URS Z tf ZV'""\ of the medical profession, because it 

2S AX t acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 

without weakening them, and itis perfectly free from every objectionable substance. Syrup 
of Figs is for sale by all druggists in 50 cent and $1.00 bottles, but it is manu- 
factured by the CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on 
every package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and, being well informed, you will not 





accept any substitute if offered. Cal. 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., _ feuile:is:° 








with a lot of patent medicines in hopes of curing 
coughs and colds, lame sides and aching backs, 
rheumatism, kidney pains or neuralgia; use a rem- 
edy that will do its work while you work, use what 
| physicians recommend and use Dr. Grosvenor’s 


BELL-CAP-SIC 
PLASTERS. 


* * * * * “ Rell-cap-sic Plasters and i are old 
Sriends, and I can unhesitatingly say that they are 
the best plasters made, for I have tried all kinds, and 
I think I am competent to judge. Old Dr. Mabon, 
of Allegheny, at one time prescribed two or three 
kinds of plusters for me, but none of them had the 
slightest effect, when a neighbor insisted on my try- 
ing a Bell-cap-sic Plaster. It acted likea aarnens 
ever since I and my friends have been using them, 
and no other. I know that after my experience Dr. 
Mabon, before his death, would never prescribe any 
other kind of plaster but Bell-cap-sic, 

“ Yours truly, 
“ Emsworth, Pa., Nov. 3, 1898. “Mrs, Geo. LYLE.” 


Bell-cap-sic Plasters cure by absorption, when all 
others fail. Try one, and you will say, with thou- 
sands of others, that they 


Give Quick Relief 
From Pain. 


CAUTION.—The genuine Bell-cap-sic Plasters have a picture of a Bell in the back cloth—look for it. For sale by 
Druggists everywhere—2 cents each—or J. M. GROSVENOR & CO., Boston, 


KREMLIN CREAM, sisiiesScat'frcs "ity cnc. "St it Ghosvisson & 00, Boston, Masa 


When you write, please mention “‘ The Cosmopolitan. 


Don’t Dose.your Stomach 


H ayer ! 





















THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


entury rs 



























SMS LX CELLENT— for 
Chapped Hands or 
Face. 
HEALING— 
for the Face 
after Shaving. 
SOOTHING — : 
Jor the Tender 3 
Skin of Babies. : 
RELIE VES— 


Burns, Scalds 3 





and Blisters. 


POZZONI’S °omrtExto" 





Contains no poisonous is a delicate someting powder that will soften 3 
minerals, glycerine or and refine the skin, and is not only a luxury but 
greasy oils. a necessity in this climate. It makes the face 


a delicately smooth, giving it that transparent 
Druggists and Fancy > clearness which is ihe great beauty of all natur- ¢ 
Goods Dealers have it. > ally fine complexions. Refuse all substitutes. 3 











> Thegenuineis FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. ; 
50c. and $1.00. cami aon pee aie onan 
Eastern Icilet aur, Portland, Maine. 
Sample bottle FREE if you mention this advertisement. 





HAIR 


TTY 
MPERIAL L=s=: 











LiniR REGENERATOR 


Instantly Restores Gray Hair, 
Bleached Hair or Gray 
Beard 


To Natural Color. 


Leaves it clean, soft and glossy 
and no one dreams that you color 
it. Absolutely harmless, odor- 
less and lasting. Baths do not 
affect it. Does not prevent curl- 
ing or crimping. Send sample of 
hair to be colored tree. 


CURES 
Rheumatism 


And all 


Aches & Pains 


Money Refunded if not Satisfactory. 


Price 95 Cents. 








No. 1, Black; No. 4, Chestnut; 
No. 2, Dark Brown; No. 5, Light Chestnut ; SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS & DEALERS. 
No. 3, Medium Brown; No. 6, Gold Blonde; OE A 
No. 7, Ash Blonde. Prepared by 
PRICE $1.50. PAMPHLET FREE. Dr. EARL S. SLOAN CO. 


For sale by Druggists and Hair Dressers. 


BOSTON, MASS., U. 8. A. 
IMPERIAL MFG. CO., 292 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 

















When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.”’ 
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CAMPHORATED 


SAPONACEOUS 
DENTIFRICE 


FOR THE 


TEETH. 


The Best Toilet Luxury as a Dentifrice 
in the World. 


To Cleanse and Whiten the Teeth, 
To Remove Tartar from the Teeth, 


To Sweeten the Breath and Preserve 
the Teeth, 


To Make the Gums Hard and Healthy, 


Use Brown's Camphorated 
Saponaceous Dentifriee. 


Price, Twenty-five Cents a Jar. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 





Positively no greasy or Irritating Properties. 


For 


Chapped 
Hands, 
Face and 

Lips. 


Best for 








Rough, Hard, or Ir- 
ritated Skin, Pimp- 
les, Scaly Eruptions, 
Wrinkles, Chil- 
blains, Burns,Scalds, 
Chafing, Inflamed 
and Irritated Piles, 
Salt Rheum, Ec- 
zema, and all the 
various conditions of 
the Skin of like 
character. 

with 


A SAMPLE BOTTLE FREE 


descriptive and testimonials sent for thirty days by 
mentioning THE CosMOPOLITAN, 




















Price, 50 Cents at Druggists. 
Sent post-paid, 60 cents per bottle, from us only. 


A. S. HINDS, 76 Pine St., Portland, Me. 











AND ALL FORMS OF DISEASED EYES 
POSITIVELY CURED BY 


“ACTINA” 


CATARRH, 


HAY FEVER, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, 
HEADACHE, SORE THROAT, 
DEAFNESS, NEURALGIA 


Positively Cured by ACTINA. 


** ACTINA”? is a perfect Pocket Battery, usable at 
all times and in all places by young and old. 

The only Electric Battery awarded a medal 
at Columbian World’s Fair. 


A Valuable Book Free 


on application. Contains Treatise on the Human Sys- 
tem, its diseases and cure, and thousands of references 
and testimonials. 


Address all private matter to Prof. W. C. WILSON. 


New York & London Electric Association, 


34 E.14TH ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., | ST. LOUIS, MO., 
to2a1 Main St. 608 Olive St. 

















When you write, please 


Récamiecr 
Toilet Preparations. 


DENTIFRICE, 
SCENTED WATERS, 
CONCENTRATED 
ODORS, 
WRINKLE 
SPECIFIC, 
DEPILATORY, «tc. 


‘Every Requisite for a Gentlewoman’s Toilet.” 





For sale by Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 


HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 


Offices and Salesroom, 


Mahler Building, 6th Ave. & 31st St., 
New York. 


Send for Lithograph and Free Sample Powder. 


“The C li ” 
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What’s 
a Capsicum 
Draft ? 


Stops Pain. 

Better than Mustard. 
Hot but Never Blisters. 
Better than all Plasters. 
Don’t Stick or Stain. 
Prescribed ¥ Physicians. 


A Capsicum Draft sent on receipt of 10c. 
Will save a doctor’s visit. 





THEO. RICKSECKER, 


58 Maiden Lane, 
FREE A GRAND OFFER. a 


MIME. A. RUPPERT’S FACE BLEACH. 


MME. A. RUPPERT 
says: ‘‘I appreciate the fact 
that there are thousands and 
thousands of ladies in the 
United States that would 
like to try my World-Re. 
nowned FAcE BLEACH, but 
have been kept from doing so 
; on account of the price, which 

is $2.00 per bottle, or 3 bottles 

Hone Ce C$ fant ion together for $5.00. In 

order that all of these may 

have an opportunity, I will give to every caller, ab. 

solutely free, during this month, a sample bottle, 

and in order to sup »ply those living outside of city, 

or in any part of the world, I will send it safely 

packed, plain wrapper, all charges prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of 25c., silver or stamps.” 

In every case of freckles, pimples, moth, sal- 
lowness, black-heads, acne, eczema, oiliness or 
roughness, or any discoloration o: disease of the 
skin, and wrinkies (not caused by facial expression) 
FACE BLEACH removes absolutely. It does not 


New York. 








cover up, as cosmetics do, but is a cure. Address 
all communication, or call on 

MADAME A. RUPPERT, 
6 East 14th Street, - - ~ New York. 








When you write, please mention ‘‘ The ey ROD 


BEECHAM'’S PILLS 


(Vegetable) 


What They Are For 


biliousness sick headache 
bilious headache dizziness 
dyspepsia bad taste in the 
heartburn mouth 


foul breath 
coated tongue 
loss of appetite 


torpid liver 
sallow skin 
pimples 
when caused by constipation; and 
constipation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

One of the most important things 
for everybody to learn is that con- 
stipation causes more than half the 
sickness in the world, especially in 
women; and it can all be prevented. 

Write toB. F. Allen Co., 365 Canal 
st., New York, for a little book on 
ConsTIPATION (its causes consequen- 
ces and correction);sentfree. If you 
are not within reach of a druggist, the 
pills will be sent by mail, 25c. a box. 





A Winning Smile 
Loses half its charm with bad teeta 


Arnica Tooth 
HITENS AND 

a Soa Scauviess 
Removes Tarter, Arrests Decay, 
Hardens Gums, Perfumes Breath 
The most convenient and perfect dentifrice. Sold by all Druggists 
maveony sy C. H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO 


















Send 4 cents for Book on 


BEAUTY. 


How to obtain a good complexion 
—to get rid of pimples, w rinkles, 
black-heads, to obtain a graceful 
form. Correspondence solicited 
and advice given free. 

Mme. VELARO, 
220 W. 50th Street, N. Y. City. 


Soule’ s CORN CUSHIONS 
GIVE SOLID COMFORT. 

One will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, with di- 

rections for making others, on receipt of $1. by 

Money Order or Registered Letter. Your order must 

carefully state location of corn. Write your name 

and address plainly. W. A. SOULE, Rochester, N.Y. 


FOR THE KINNE‘S CHILL AND MALARIAL PILLS.—A new guaran- 














teed remedy for all Malarial Diseases, postpaid, 506c. 
KINNE’S PINK LIVER PILLS.—A positive cure for Bilious 
WHOLE and Liver Complaints, Dyspepsia, Ague, Constipation, 


Rheumatism, etc. Postpaid, 25e. 


PAMTLY. THE HUBACHEK PHARMACY CO., 


1 First Ave., New York. 
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ORNIA " 3 lay 


Variable || from Chicago. All 
Route || meals served in 
Tourist Tickets at Dining Cars. 


Greatly Reduced Rates Palace Drawing- 


Room Sleeping Cars 


MIDWI NTER FAI R and Tourist Sleepers 


rough to 

will be mailed free on application to W. A. THRALL, =e run th g - 
G. P. & T. A., Chicago, if you mention this publication. San Francisco with- 
423 Broadway, NEW YORK. Se A AEROS — ; 

















Pamphlets descriptive of the 











PRINCIPAL OFFICES: __ § State Street, BOSTON. out change, leaving 
208 Clark Street, CHICAGO. en or aege “ea 
All Agents of connecting lines sell tickets via Chicago daily via 


THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 








AMERICA, 


The Nation’s Hymn! 





4 Individual Accident, | 
> et 
S<(° Employers ana 

) 


An exact copy of the 


Steam Boiler ana \ Original Manuscript 


Elevator ys with portrait of the Author (an elegant 
[nsurance. aoe = Souvenir), will be sent without cost 


on application to the 
Liberal Policies and 


Rates. 
Write for particulars, Hy addaehus 
Note that we are finan- | ’ 
\, cially the strongest institu- BEN EFI Tk 

BS 


SMR tion in our line of business, * 
cer 


AER an PS ‘= Wir ss 
Guarantee ye 4 Asssciat jo 


Which continues to insure at sixty per 
ent. of the old line rates. Address 
rs WALL STREET, " y 


gets GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, President. 
Yi ws Exchange Building, Boston. 


Mention this publication. 








When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan,’ 








THE COSMOPOLITAN. 




















Hot WATER 
HEATERS AND RADIATORS 
FOR HEATING 


Dwellings, Public Buildings, Etc. 
BY 


HOT WATER CIRCULATION. 








“ Absolutely the Best.” 


If you read our illustrated book 
“How Best to Heat our Homes,” 


you will see the reason why. 
We send it free. 


You Want the Best. 
Gurney Hot Water Heater Co. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
163 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
BRANOI OFFICE: 
59 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
SELLING AGENCIES: 
Johnson & Co., 71 John St., 
ew York. 
J. C. F. Trachsel, 246 Arch St, 
Philadelphia. 





DOUBLE CROWN. 


















We sold more of the MAGEE BOSTON HEATERS, 
both for warm air only, and our patent hot water combina- 
tion system (shown above) during 1892 than in any previous 
year, and from every section of the country come the most 
gratifying reports of the satisfaction given users. Leading 
architects recommend the MAGEE as the best heating 
apparatus extant. May we not send you descriptive circu- 
lars with testimonials? Every heater guaranteed to give 
perfect satisfaction in every particular, om installed. 


MAGEE FURNACE CO.. 


32 to 38 Union St., Boston. 242 Water St., New York, 
86 Lake St., Chicago. | Rood Bros., Stove and Furnace Co- 
Kansas City. Taylor Goodrich, San Francisco. 

Faith, Belson & Co., Philadelphia. 














Safety Speed 


and 
L 


Economy Combined 


‘VES _ a TOR 
ioe gr eve™ * Co, 
ROCHESTER N.Y. Send For Catalogue. 


New York.92894 LibertySt-Boston.53 State St., 
Detroit. Hodges Bi'dg.— Atlanta.Ga. Inman Bldg, 





















Yes we know 
that these are 


and that is the rea- 
son why you should 


You can do it 
and secure untold comfort 
in your home by using the 


Sent on approval to responsible parties. 
Can be put up by any mechanic. 
Write for catalogue 


90 Illinois St., Chicago, Ill. 


When you write, please 


Hard Times! 
Save Fuel! 


POWERS TEMPERATURE REGULATOR. 


It automatically controls any heating apparatus. 


Awarded Medal and Highest 
Premium at the World’s Fair. 


THE POWERS DUPLEX REGULATOR CO., 








4 “ The i?! Wu ” 





















AD henel TISING DEPARTMENT. 


_ GREATEST 
ROCK BREAKER 


ON EARTH. 


MACADAM ano BALLAST 


PLANTS DESIGNED AND 
BUILT TO ORDER. 


Catalogue on application. MINING MACHINERY. 
GATES IRON WORKS, Our SPECIALTIES Include Every- 


50A. S. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 
136 Liberty St., New York. 
237 Franklin St., Boston. Rete Sees Sree. 


Water Supply Without Delay or Danger. 


MraOTRD RIDER & ERICSSON 
HOT AIR PUMPING ENGINES. 


We were the only exhibitors of Hot Air Engines who 
received prize medal at Chicago World’s Fair. Prices 
greatly reduced, but quality strictly maintained. En- 
gines use all kinds of fuel. A record of twenty years is 
proper endorsement. We are the only concern selling 
these engines building them in its own works. Send 
for Catalogue ‘‘T.” 


RIDER ENCINE Co., 


88 Lake St., Chicago. 37 Dey St., New York. 














thing For Working the Precious 

















*- WE WANT You T0 TRY 


: GOLDEN SCEPIRE 


SMOKING TOBACCO. 
ty All the talk in the world will not convince you so 
Sea a trial that it is almost PERFECTION. We 
= will send on receipt of 10c. a sample to any 
@iaddress. Prices of Golden Sceptre, 1 1b., 
$1.30; 14 1b., 40 cents, postage paid. Cata- 
EW| logue free. 


SURBRUG, 159 Fulton St., N. Y. City, 


OUR __No. 1225. 
LATEST Blades equal to 


- finest surgical in- 
~ PATTERN: strument S qual- 
ity, temper, edge; 
knife blades and file blade ; stag 
i oaiie, $1.25; pearl, $1.50, post- 
paid. No discount by the dozen. 
CHAUNCEY DEPEW’S PET in chamois 
case. Knife has 3 blades (one is 
a file), pearl handle, silver ends, 
highest finish, and tested temper. 
Price, in case, post-paid, $1.50— 
no less for ro0o—should be $2.50; 
lainer, 3 blade, equally good, 
ss 00; elegant 2 blade, pearl, 
$1.00; lady’s finest in quality and 
finish, 75c.; plainer, soc. 
Farm nife, 2 blade, soc; prun- 












ing, 75¢; budding, 55¢ ; grafting, 
+ 5 i pruning shears, goc, Family shears, 7-in, 60¢. Fine concave razor, $2.00 ; best strop ever made, soc. Mlustvated S0-page 


ree, and “How to Use a Razor.” MAHER & GROSH, 77 A Street, Toledo, Ohio. 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Long Slipis one of ( -\ 
the best we have ev- ; 
er offered for the 

money. It his a 
round ruffled yoke 
composed of inser- 
tion, fine feather- 
stitching and tiny 

tusks. The skirt is 
very wide and hasa 
generous hem. The 


full sleeves und neck are rufiled with flue 
embroidery. 


By mail, postage paid, 5 cents extra. 


FLEXIBONE 
MOULDED ‘CORSETS 


received Meaal of HIGHEST AWARD 
at World’s Coiumbian Exposition, 


Women___— 


Always wish to be graceful 
The straight jacket garments 
that so many women wear 
Wf possesses neither beauty nor 
comfort. 






THE 


Fr LEXIBONE 
MOULDED 


is made of the .finest tem- 
pered steel, rendered rust 
less and unalterable, and 
\ will bend toany degree wi7/- 
out losing their form. Isthe 
only corset admitting ease of 





















motion and yet affording 
symmetry of form and per- 
fect carriage. Jt holds, en- 
velopes,and is yielding. Sent 
postpaid, in Royal Jeans, $2.00; English Sateens, $3.00. We 
allow you to return any corset (white excepted) if not found 
satisfactory after two weeks’ wear, an 
money refunded. 


CORONET CORSET CO., 
JACKSON, MICH. 


One of ‘‘the few good things for the 
baby”’ described in our little booklet 
of that title, which will be sent by mail 
on application. 


60 & 62 W. 23d St., 
New York. 














HARD TIMES. 


So they are, end still some of you continue to buy of the Middleman. Why not buy 
direct of the Manufacturer and save the Jobbers’ and Retailers’ Profit ? 

We are MANUFACTURERS, and by buying from us you will not only save from 30 to 
50 per cent., but as we cutand make each Garment to order, you will receive a perfect fitting, 
stylish and well finished Garment for less money thana ready made Garment bought else- 
where, By remitting 4 cts in postage, you will receive a Catalogue showing the latest styles of 
Cloaks and Suits, a measurement Diagram (which insures a perfect fit),a 48inch Tape Meas- 
ure and a select assortment of Samples in Ladies’ Cloths, Serges, Clay-Diagonals, Kerseys, 
Flannels. Broadcloths, etc., to select from. You may choose from our Catalogue any style you 
desire and we will make it to order for you from any of our materials. 

We willalso make any Garment from your own clothif you so desire. We also sell 
Cloakings by the yard. 

Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples, and you will receive same by return mail. 

You will find in the Catalogueillustrations of Blazers, Reefers, and Hip-seamed Ski t 
Jackets, Capes, Wraps, Waists, Blazer Suits and Tailor Made Suits, etc. 

By considering the prices you will please take notice that we deliver the goods you b ty, 
expressagé prepaid, no matter where you reside. 

ies residing in or near New York City are respectfully invited to visit our Salesro »ms 

Please mention the Cosmopolitan Magazine. 


THE HARTMAN CLOAK CoO., 21 Wooster Si. 


The Delsarte 


Waist and 
Bust Corsets 


Received the highest awards at 
the World's Fair. 





To 7 vr a 

ALWAYS FRESH AND CLEANLY. 

The Torsion Braided Wire Spring Pillow 

is cool and cleanly. Is 

conducive to refresh- 

ing sleep. Health-re- 

storing to the sick. 

Practically indestruct- 

ible. Price, upholster- 
ed in fine hair: 


- E> Adult's, 20x28, $3.50 
“hSld? es 
Pillow with one end open to show construction. Child’s, 14x22, 2.50 


Sent, express prepaid, on receipt of price. Address 
Weston & Wells Mfg. Co., 1110-1116 NobieSt., Phila., Pa. 














HYCIENIC AIR MATTRESS. 


Price of Girdle, $1.00. 








Send for Catalogue. 


Delsarte M’f'g. Co., 


124 W. 23d Street, New York. “I will have all my beds blown up, not stuffed; down is too hard.""— 


Ben Fonson. The highest and only award was given the AIR 
11 State St., Chicago. MATTRESS 2t the Columbian Exposition for comfort, health anc 


cleanliness. 
METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO.,7 Temple Place, Boston. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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GILBERT’S COMBED 
YARN. 


LAWNS, ake " epee 
FUR 


\. 
> 


ORGANDIES, xAVRy MULLS, 


DIMITIES, 


THE PRETTIEST MADE. 
SOLD BY 
ALL LEADING MERCHANTS 


tTays hooked—turn,twist, 
wriggle. The DE LONG 
PATENT HOOK AND 
EVE. % 


See that 


hump? 


Trade-Mark Reg. April 19-92. 
Richardson & De Long 


Bros., 
Philadelphia. 





AND THE 


GILBERT MFG. CO., 


514-516 Broadway, New York. 


Send for Samples 





SER 
COMBED YARN TICKET ON 
EVERY PIECE. ih 














Oe, Sixth Avenue. \N 
































Fine Flowers, 
Millinery, 20th to 2ist Street, NEW YORK. Feathers, 
Dry Goods, Cloaks & Suits, 
Dress Goods, Umbrellas, 
Silks, Canes, 
- SS 
Importers Retailers 
—_ . 2 5 
Table Linens, Fancy Goods, 
Ribbons, House 
Curtains, Furnishings, 
Gloves, Our MAIL ORDER DEPARTYIIENT has unsur- Furniture, 
Laces, passed facilities for handling your orders, by mail or China, ete. 


express. Through this department we issue our handsomely 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
which is indispensable to out-of-town customers, and for which we make no 





charge. Spring edition ready April1. Sendin your nameearly. Supply limited. 








When you write, please mention ‘The Cosmopolitan.”’ 
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Scientific 
Suspenders 


No strain on buttons. 
Waistband is never pulled up. 
No baggy pants. 

No dragging down on shoulders. 

No straps in view in full dress. 
Trousers not pulled up away from shoe 
when sitting. 

Cables preserved from wear. 

Built for, and worn by, the best dressed 
men in America. 


By mail, 50c., 75¢., $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 and $38.50, postpaid. 


WEAR THEM ONCE 1" %00 wit pur a pain on 


EACH PAIR OF TROUSERS 
SCIENTIFIC SUSPENDER CO., Lim., Buffalo, N. Y. 





WeVetesetvse tse 
COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, 
CHICAGO, 1893. 


Highest Award to ¢ 


® CANFIELD 





EXCELLENCE ow: GOODS 


Canfield Rubber Co. 


NEW YORK LONDON and PARIS 

















Vantine 


| India Seats 


IN NINE NUMBERS. 





Cherry, & White, 
Maple, Mi Mi Blue, 
Walnut, —E Black, 
Oak and and Pink 
Mahogany. Enamel. 


Finished in precisely the same excelled manner « 
when sold at $6.50. 


OUR PRICE $3.50 ea. 


NOW, 


EACH ONE SECURELY CRATED, READY FOR SHIPMENT. 


Illustrated catalogue mailed free on application. 


A. A. Vantine & Co, 


Importers, 
Japan, China, India, Turkey, Persia, ex 


877, 879 BROADWAY,N. Y. an 
Relieved by science. The greatest in 
vention of the age. Wilson’s common 
sense ear drums; simple, practical, com 
fortable, safe and invisible. No stri ng 


or wire attachment. Try them, and you 
will discard all others. 


Send for pamphlets. 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


3 DcISAACROMPSONS EYE Ws EVEWATER 








Ifaflicted BB otic wth 


ie SORE EI EYE 









—CAUSED BYs 
SCARLET FEVER, 
COLDS, 
CATARRH, 
MEASLES, ETc. 
the SOUND DISCS are 
guaranteed to help a larger 
percentage of cases than all 
similar devices combined. 
The same to the ears as 
giasses are to the eyes. 
Positively invisible. Worn 
months without removat, 
H. A. WALES, 625 Ashland Block, 
CHICAGO ILL. 


HOLDFAST Tie Strings or Roper 


Automatically. 
“2 The Holdiast 
One Lace 
One Hand 
One Motion 


“ep Lace h voked at bottow 
Pair Holdfasts, . 
Pair Laces, : 10° 
Tool to apply, ) 
ECO., Unadilla, 
wiv a 816 ‘Broad: 
way, "hioe York 





DOES THE WORK 


When you write, please mention “ The Cosmopolitan,” 
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To CALIFORNIA Vie the 


GREATEST RAILROAD IN THE WORLD, 


7 Santa Fé Route, 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA, AND SANTA FE R. R. 








[ aa T Chicago you can take 





To | 
HAWAN, | a Pullman Car and go 
AUSTRALIA, , 
NEW ZEALAND, to SAN FRANCISCO, Los 
| atin: daeia ANGELES, or SAN DIEGO, 
| and without change — No other 


line can give you this ac- 
commodation. 


Write for our new book, ** To California 
and Back.”’ It is sent free. 


JNO. J. BYRNE, 
707 Monadnock Building, Chicago. 








For Excursion Rates and other information, send to the Company's offices at 





New York, 261 Broadway. Cuicaco, Monadnock Building. 
Boston, 332 Washington Street. BuFrFa.o, 68 Exchange Street. 
PHILADELPHIA, 29 South Sixth Street. PirrspurG, 303 Bank of CommerceBdg. 
MONTREAL, 136 St. James Street. CINCINNATI, 169 Walnut Street. 

Sr. Louis, ror North Broadway. CLEVELAND, 213 Bank Street. 

Kansas City, roso Union Avenue. Detroit, 63 Griswold Street. 





BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE MIDWINTER EXPOSITION IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


(From an official view published by the Winter Art Lithographic Co. of Chicago.) 
HE exposition, which is now open, includes over seventy-five 
buildings, and occupies a site covering 160 acres. It is designed 
to furnish a complete survey of the progress, resources and civilization 
of the Pacific Slope States. M. H. DE YOUNG, President. 


When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 
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aoa te Se 
WEIGHT, 25 LBS. 


HE greatest advance in scientific devel- 


: 
opment is shown by the 1SOA 
: 











WARWICK 


-, BICYCLE. 


New sectional ides rims, new model with 
all bearings on horizontal level, new frame, new 
adjustable handle-bar, new rear wheel brake, and 


dust proof bearings, LL FOUND ON WARWICKS ONLY. 


GRND POR CATALOGUE, . «. «+ + 
WARWICK CYCLE MFG. CO., - - Springfield, Mass. 
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FRENCH SATIN JUNIOR | °° pina 


| 
THE BEST OF ALL | 


BLUE PRINT PAPERS | || —s 


Amateur Photographer | 












? 
HAS BEEN iT | 1S ready: ein 
IM PRO VED. | 
It is unsurpassed for beautiful definition, and as now 
made the keeping qualities are guaranteed for one ye ~) | 
Our Gross Packages have new v and de sirable fe atures. | | 
4x5 Per Gross, - - $1.00. 
5xe “ a - + 2.00. : 
Your money ae if you wantit. | Ask an y ene uphic supply dealer 
Send for complete ae ~— — a new and interesting or the mé anufacturers. 
00k on Blue Printing. 
| THE PHOTO MATERIALS C0., 
Phila. Blue Print Co., Resiostel, 1, ¥. 
REMOVED TO 





Catalogue free on application. 





| 
919-921 Arch St., Phila., Pa. HIGHEST HONORS AT THE WORLD'S FA.R. 











When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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$15.00 


Size, Folded 


' 1 . @ 
5! x 5t x Of in. 


snap-shot or tripod work. 
and leather. 


§ Send for'’94 ¢ 


6 Catalogue. b4 





The Folding Kodet. 


market except our Sixty Dollar Folding Kodak. Latest 
improvements, new shutters, finest adjustments. Adapted to 
Handsomely finished in mahogany 


$15.00 


Size of Picture 


4x5 inches. 


Equal to any camera in the 


The Folding Kodet with one double plate holder, - - $15.00 
Roll Holder for film (Ready in 30 days), 


- - - - 10.00 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 


Rochester, N. Y. 








$ The 
§ Silent Shutter 


is one of the many new im- 
provements that make the 


PremoOan 






(All styles— 
size of 4x6: 
4x5 4x6% 
inches — 
weight, 
2 pounds.) 


the best for all lines of work 
— interior, landscape, por- 
trait, for either amateur or 
professional—for you. It is 
the cheapest high-class 
camera. 





. Water St., 


Rochester Optieal C0., Rochester, N:¥. 


Send for Catalogue. 














When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 


Night-Hawk 
Camera 


Best and Cheapest yet | \ 
produced. Equals the {| 
most expensive. Size | 
of photo, 4x5, 





The “NIGHT-HAWK” is fitted with our 
improved Rapid Achromatic Lens, the best for 
instantaneous and general work; also an In- 
stantaneous Safety Shutter, with time exposure 
stop. 

Get it from your dealer or send di- 


rect to us. 


OUR CATALOGUE FREE 


describine Cameras, Outfits, Lenses, Toning 
Solutions, and Floragraph paper. 


Manhattan Optical Co. 


Bank and Greenwich Sts., New York. 
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Oo 


A 4X5 MACAZINE CAMERA FOR 


CARRIES 
a) 


PLATES OR FILMS. 
LEATHER COVERED. 


ZOKA. $10. 


SHUTTER ALWAYS SET. 


THE MOST PORTABLE DETECTIVE CAISIERA. 





Susscrise To 


“ANTHONY'S PHOTOGRAPHIC BULLETIN,"’ $2.00 PER YEAR. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broadway, New York. 


te te et te) 





it depends on 
how cultured 
VOU ATE presceranicay 


You may be completely suited 
with a Waterbury Detective. 
It’s the best $25 camera. 

A Henry Clay makes the eye 
of the knowing ones glisten. $50. 

Manuals free. 


Scovill & Adams ©o., 


423 Broome Street, New York. 











446644646444 


44466666 


N11 








WHEN YOU RIDE 


Get the Best. 


Imperial Wheels 


are as perfect as 
mechanical skill 
can make them. 
New Catalogue 
for 1894 givesa_ 
full description 
of every wheel 
with prices and 
other matter of 
interest to purchasers, 


y 


‘Ames & Frost Co. 
CHICAGO. 


PRS OSS OCC CSC CCS 








FREE. 
90000 .Y 





Tavs Have Saved | Dealers’ BiG “PROFITS 


gant 94FREE CATALOGUE and join 
our army of delighted customers. 
SIEG & WALPOLE MFC. CO., 
25 ¥, 





WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL, 


. Harness + 7 rofit, Catalogue Free. 


ie? BYCCIES 4 we AT HALF PRICE 
$75 Buggy $37. neg save Middle- 


5 
¢. BUGGY @ CARRIAG: CO. ,Cincinnati,0. 


. hb bbb bbb’ 





Exact size and appear- 
ance of a gentleman's 
watch. Snap Shot and 
Time Exposure. Takes 
six pictures without re- 
loading. Can be reload- 
ed in open daylight. 


A CHILD CAN OPERATE IT. 










Photoret, Nickel-plated, with 
Magic Magazine and Films for 
36 exposures, with fullinstruc- 
tions. ~~ express on receipt 
of $2. 


Magic Introduction Co. 
321 Broadway, N.Y. 
Send stamp for illustrated book- 
let. Photoret photo free if you 
mention this paper. 


THE NAME TO REMEMBER 


BICYCLE 


A. W. GUMP 
-W) ° &Co., 

‘/ Dayton, Ohio. 
$30.00 to $50.00 Saved new Stkp 


SECOND-HAND Bicycles. Lists Free. Over 2,000 
im stock. Cashortime. AGENTS WANTED. 
we offer prices 


Bl CYC LES thatare posite e 


inducements even in these times. usy 
payments if desired. A high grade ordi- 
nary $14; ball bearing 28-in. Cushion Saf- 
ety $40; high grade 30-in, Pneumatic $75, 
etc. Big discount to first purchaser in 
town. Can suit y > oe Catalogue free. 
ROUSE, HAZARD & 28 G@ St Peorta, Il. Il. 


C RIPPLES,*:="q 


if you want air 
~— a a 


9 or exer- 
foot or... x TRIGYCLE *° ALL. 


CHEAP 
Address FAY MFG. CO., Elyria. O. 





when buying a 









HARD TIMES 
ne a ON 


i. 


To reduce stock 



















arene and PARABOLON 


talks. 


MACIC LANTERNS 


and Stereopticons, Oil, Lime, or Electric Light, Views illustrating 
World's Fair, Roman and Medieval Art, Scripture, Temperance and 
hundreds of other subjects for profitable public lectures or private 


16 Beekman St., New York. 





or J. B. COLT & CO., 189 La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


When you write, please mention “‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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ficta: BIAS | 


Up Bigarts oF THE WHOLE raed 


Bi; Will SAND ANY TE 1 


Ov 1894 models are the envy and 
admiration of every maker in the 
land. The reputation enjoyed by the 
Columbia bicycles has been well earned. 
The first Ameri bicycle built was a 
Columbia, it w built as well as the ) 
means *han woul permit; and from the 
first to the last, with constantly increasing 
experience and facilities, our effort has been 
to build every Columbia bicycle as nearly ) 
right in design, construction, finish and | 
quality of materials as possible, regardless ( 
of expense, until to-day they not only lead 
in America, but enjoy the proud distinction 
of being absolutely the standard bicycles of 
the world. 





































2-cent stamps. 
H 


POPE MFG. CO. 
BOSTON NEW YORK \ 
CHICAGO HARTFORD \ 
Columbia Gietinas free at our agencies, 

_. or by mail on receipt of two 
' 


When you write, please mention “ 
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Most BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 
VeryY APPETIZING VEGETABLES 


Mees Leeds Sow 


BECAUSE THEY’RE CROWN TO GROW. 7 
That you may know us we offer Special Collection at nominal price. 


PANSIES, POPPIES, AND SWEET PEAS. 


Six Beautiful Novelties, with a Bright Booklet, ail for 25 Cts. 


Last year we distributed more than 52,000 copies of “ ALL ABouT SWEET PEs.” This 
season we have had three well-known writers to tell all about “ PANSIES, POPPIES, AND SWEET 
Peas.’’ The result is a bright booklet. As these three flowers are at present justly fash- 
ionable, we call this collection Fordhook Fashion Collection for 1894. 
Sip» 1t embraces one full-size packet each of : — 
™ NEW SWEET PEA.— AMERICAN BELLE. This is really Tue Fora Novetty For 
3894, and can only be had direct from us, as we have purchased all the seed in existence. 
» Extremely early, it is wonderfully free-flowering; of most unique and decided oe 
§, The standard is a uniform, clear, bright rose, while the wings of crystal-white are decidedly 
spotted with rich purplish-carmine,—an original departure in coloring heretofore never seen. 
ECKFORD’S GILT EDGE, or SURPASSING SWEET PEAS. This grand strain of 
New Sweet Peas in mixture was obtained direct from Mr. Henry EckForp, and is 
unequalled. 
BURPEE’S DEFIANCE PANSIES, Finest Mixed. Of perfect form, regular 
shape, and unusual substance, the individual flowers frequently measure two and one half to 
four inches across. 


























) SUPERB NEW IMPERIAL GERMAN PANSIES. They embrace all known colors in 
Pansies, ergot | the vividly colored fancy varieties, blotched, veined, mottled and margined in 
combinations that would be thought impossible until the flowers are actually seen. 


NEW CARDINAL POPPY. Glowing cardinal-scarlet flowers, which are uniformly of enormous size and 


perfectly double. Of neat dwarf growth, the plants are noted both for the profusion and long duration of 
the bloom. 


GOLDEN GATE POPPIES, If you already have this magnificent strain, you can give this package 

of seed to a neighbor or friend. 
} Our enormous stocks, especially grown, of the Beautiful New Flow- 
ers described above enable us to offer the COMPLETE COLLECTION — one packet 
each of the six varieties described— mailed to any address upon receipt of 25 cts., or five 
collections for $1.00. With each collection we include free a copy of our wew booklet. 
Specially written for us by the well-known authors, Mr, CHaries L. Burr, of Mass., ex-President of Hamp- 
den County Horticultural Society, who tells how to grow (and know) Pansies ; Mr. James H. Bancrort, the hor- 
ticultural writer, who treats attractively and instructively of Poppies; and Sweet Peas are delightfully discussed 
by Miss Lennie GReENLEE, of North Carolina, who, until recently, was assistant editor of A merican Gardening. 
— . Count the seed in the packets, and you will see that 
we furnish enough to give you 500 Plants for 25 Cents. 


Burpee’s Farm Annual 
For 1894. 
The Leading American Seed Catalogue. 


A handsome book of 172 pages, hundreds of illustra- 
tions from photographs, beautiful colored plates 
painted from nature. Many new features for 1894. 
Noteworthy Novelties not to be had elsewhere. 
Original, interesting and instructive. Should be 
read by every one who has a garden. Mailed free 
to all who plant seeds; to others, on receipt of ten 
cents, less than actual cost. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CoO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“IF THEY ARE BURPEE’S 
THEY GROW.” 














When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Our Great Catalogue for 1894 


Is an elegantly illustrated book of 200 pages, composed of 
three distinct Catalogues bound together—one each of 


SEEDS,— BULBS AND PLANTS,—NURSERY STOCK. 


/, work of unexcelled beauty and merit, rewritten and reconstructed in every particular. 
Every cut new, every line fresh. Printed on fine paper and in lovely bronze violet and 
brown colors. Many charming colored plates. Nothing like it ever before seen. We 
offer new and special strains of Flower and Vegetable seeds, all the standard new and 
rare Plants and Bulbs of every kind. Millions of Gladiolus, choicest Shrubs, Trees, 
Vines ; also new and rare Fruits—some wonderful introductions from Japan. The great- 
est collection of rare things for the garden ever presented, and all at moderate prices. Do 
not fail to see this wonderful book catalogue. Sent, post-paid, for 25 cents, with check 
for valuable new Pansy seed gratis ; or sent FREE to those who order the Jewel Rose. 
CHILD’S JEWEL, the ROSE of Many Colors. 

The greatest sensation among novelties. A perfect ever-blooming Rose, which bears at the same time 
flowers of several different colors—pink, yellow, buff, crimson—also variegated, mottled, striped and blotched. 
Flowers large and perfect and exceedingly fragrant. Petals large and silky. Buds exquisite. A free and 
constant bloomer. It is the most charming and wonderful rose in cultivation ; and a plant bearing 10 to 20 


flowers, each of a different color or variegation, is a most exquisite sight and creates wild enthusiasm where- 
ever seen, Strong plants for immediate blooming, by mail, post-paid, 30 cents each, 2 for 50 cents, 
5 for $1.00, 12 for $2.00. 

SPECIAL OFFER.—For only 40 cents we will send by mail, post-paid, our great Book Catalogue, 
one Jewel Rose, and five lovely named Gladiolus, five different colors—white, yellow, scarlet, pink and 
blotched. Order at once ; this offer may not appear again. Address 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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twenty years, ani aways give saistacton, in SPECIAL OFFERS nawas or 


order to increase my business J make the following (i cheapness. 


NEW EVER-BLOOMING 


DWARF CALLA 


“THE CGEM” 


This is a novelty of great merit. The only objection to the old variety 
is that it sometimes grows tall and scraggly, but the ** Little Gem ”’ is 
of strong and dwarf habit. The foliage which is of a lustrous dark 
green, is in great abundance. The flowers are produced in the great- 
est profusion, being literally an ever-bloomer, it will bloom freely all 
summer in the open ground, in September it can be lifted and potted and 
will continue blooming all winter. The “ Littke Gem” Calla will con- 
tinue to grow and bloom for years without ceasing, and the quantity of 
flowers which a large plant will produce is astonishing, the flowers are 
snowy white in color, and of good size, it seldom grows higher than fif- 
teen inches. Price for plants that will bloom this se: ason, 30 cents 
each. For $1.00 I will mail five plants to one address, 
ON LY $l. 00 Will buy any one of the collections named 

below, delivered safely by mail, postpaid, to 
any address. The collections are all fine, strong plants of the best vari- 
eties and are marvels of cheapness. Every plant is plainly labeled, and 
there are no two varieties alike in the same collection. 


FOR $i. OO Lvill mail FREE, 20 Prize-winning 


Chrysanthemums; 20 fine Single and 
Double flowering Geraniums for $1.00; 20 Choice Ever- 
Blooming Carnations for $1.00; 20 Flowering Begonias 
for $1.00; 20 Assorted Flowering Plants for $1.00; 20 Fancy Leaved Coleus for $1.00. 
For $5.00 you can select any six of the above Collections, 
To everyone who sends an order from this advertisement and mentions this magazine, we will send FREE a valuable plant 


ORDER NOW - . . . and ask for our CATALOGUE of BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS for 1894. 
Innisfall 
CHARLES A. REESER, crcenhouses, SPRINCFIELD, OHIO. 
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S |EEDS. — § 
SHRUBS, Dreer’s § 


HARDY 
PLANTS, 
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Reliable 
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& 
AZALEAS : Seeds a 
9 % 4 a 
e : 
~v tA Have been planted by the most critical *i 
RHODODEN DRONS, i; growers for over halfa century. They are Ss] 
< sure to grow, true to name, and will 7; 
MENTAL TREES | ee save you money and disappointment if =; 
ORNA 91 sown in the Garden, Farm, or Green- [> 
ie house. This is the year for - 4 
And anything and everything to & “me 
beautify the gardens and lawns. ¥ Economy & 
———— % %@ 
be CTA 
ss igéys«dIn the Garden. 
HIGHEST AWARD at the WORLD'S FAIR. t 3: 
Send two stamps for DREER’S GAR- [+ 
; , % DEN CALENDAR for 1894, and make  §& 7? 
We do landscape gardening and are hardy plant u money by getting the best only. Describes & 
specialists. aes everything NEW and OLD in SEEDS, §,. 
Plans and estimates furnished on application. PLANTS and BULBS. It gives descrip- -; 
Our book, ‘‘ A Few Flowers, Etc.,”’ is sent free of tions in cultivating, is richly illustrated 3 
charge to all applicants. in addition to large colored plates on cover. £ 
3 
HENRY A. DREER, 
& 
B. A. ELLIOTT Co., \€4 714Chestnut St.,PHILADELPHIA. B? 


y 





No. 54 Sixth St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Comprising all of 
the 


Really Distinct 
Varieties 


of these charming 
garden flowers, se- 
lected by 

comparison 


careful 
from 


















our trials of near- vy if i \ = J 
ly one hundred va- fi, ‘SS 
rieties— i<j. ; >. 
A q ee 
a WY, ac ~ 
including Me ; 


“Emily Henderson” 


THE QUEEN OF WHITE SWEET PEAS, 


A gloriously beautiful acquisition of American origin. Ab- 
solutely pure white, as clear as alabaster and as lustrous 
as satin The flowers, of remarkable substance, are 
borne on long stiff stems, are extra large, with broad round 
standards that stand up boldly without reflex or curl. 

The plants are robust, compact and branching, pro- 
ducing such a prodigal abundance of flowers that the 
plants appear asif covered with snow, From one plant, 
specially cultivated, we have cut in one season the 
seemingly incredible number of 1,035 sprays of 

bloom! In earliness it outrivals all com- 
petitors by nearly two weeks, and con- 
tinues a veritable ‘‘cut-and-come- 

again” to the end of Autumn. 
Pkt., 15c. 















On 


receipt of 
we will mail, free, 


$ | OO ALL 
em SIXTEEN VARIETIES 


of Sweet Peas named in right hand column (including 
the Emily Henderson), and in addition, will send with- 
out extra charge, with every order from this adver- 
tisement, providing you will name this paper and date 
of issue, Our Grand 1894 Catalogue of ** EVERY- 
THING FOR THE GARDEN,” (value 
20c.) larger and more beautiful than 
ever, 160 pages, six colored plates and 
nearly 500 engravings, replete with all 


Total value 
that is desirable, old and new, in Seeds, $ | 85 
Flants, Bulbs, Tools, &e. 


PETER HENDERSONsC 











) 


When you write, please mention “The Cosmopolitan,” 


Butterfly. White, suf- 
fused Javender; 
edged with blue, Pkt. 

Orange Prince. Or- 
ange and pink....... 

Boreatton. Maroon, 
rich and velvety..... 

Queen of the Isles. 
Striped, rose, crim- 





























son, wine red and 

WIGS. . ccc corcessccss 1 
Primrose. Primrose 

VeEllOw ......ccceces 


lirs. Gladstone. Ex- 
quisite soft blush 
EE vcsoagsncveevces 1 


Captain of the Blues. 
Bright purplish and 
ultramarine blue.... 

Cardinal. Grand crim- 
son scarlet 

Dorothy Tennant. He- 
liotrope: beautiful... 

Countess of Radnor. 
Delicate lavender... 

Indigo King. Maroon 
purpleand indigo... 

Senator. Striped 
brown, purple, cream 
and white 

Princess Victoria. 
Pink and cherry rose 1 

Blanche Ferry. Crim- 
son pink and blush 
Witt saovids eanene 

Her [ajesty. Deep 
rosy crimson........ 

Emily Henderson. 

(see cut) 


Catalogue for 1894.... 








$1.85 
Any of the above free by 
mail on receipt of price or 
entire collection for $1.00 
total value $1.85.) Buyers 
of one or more packets will | 
be sent 1894 catalogue free 
if they will name paper %& 
and date of issue. 1G 


35 CORTLANDT Sr. 
NEW YORK 
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And a rich harvest is an assured fact. With in- 
ferior kinds there is certain uncertainty about the 
result. Ferry’s Seeds are known and sown the wide 
world over—recognized everywhere as the best. 


FERRY’S SEED ANNUAL 


for 1894 is a mine of useful information. It con- 
tains ali the latest and best things for Planting in 
Gardens. You should have it. We send it FREE. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


—— = 











Pitcher & Manda 


$10.00 Collection of Plants for Amateurs 
consisting of 25 Plants, 





in 24 varieties. 


Suitable for Greenhouse or Window Culture. 


1 Anthurium Brownii, 1 Maranta Lietzii, 

1 Anthurium grande, 1 Asparagus plumosus, 

1 Vriesia splendens, 1 Maranta micans, 

1 Billbergia Liboniana, 1 Aspidistra lurida, 

1 Sabal glauca, 1 Panax Victorix, 

2 Kentia Canterburyana, 6 Ferns, in 6 varieties, 

1 Areca Baueri, 6 Selaginellas, in 6 varieties. 





(PRICED IN 1893 CATALOGUE AT $15.00.) 
| 
| 





a Flower Seeds 


i ~ = ot TIOWE [ ob6l ne 
$5.00 Collection of Plants for Amateurs , Se eaten hanes Corser ey serena arn 
Pansy, 40 colors and markings; Phlox, 20 colors; Ver4 


ci i S 18 col ; Pi 10co) Petunia, 10 col ; Asters, 
consisting of 16 Plants, pens, 18 colors; Fists, 10 colors; retusia, 10 golors; Asters 


Sweet Peas, 12 colors and Sweet Alyssum. 


in 16 varieties. | FOR 12 CENTS and the name and address of two} 


of your friends who a flowers, 





PRICED IN 1% on I will send, post-paid, the complete collection, on 
(PRICED IN 1893 CATALOGUE AT $7.50.) xt. each of the ten va rieties ‘enough for any ording 
, " . ary garden.) sisa offer, made to intro 
1 Anthurium Reynoldianum, 1 Maranta mic ans, duce my home grown flower seeds to new customers 
1 Anthurium grande, 6 Mixed Ferns, in 6 varieties, and which I guarantee to please you or the amoun 


paid refunded. and the seeds given asa published m 
blished 


United States Nurseries Fes The The B°OKS i258 


lunique. FREE with order. Address, 
ills Miss C. H. LIPPINCOTT. 
Short Hills, N. J 819 and 828 Sixth Street, South, MINNEAPOLIS, MIN 


ual to 
BANQUET STRAWBERRY = wild berry Choice Seed, 25c. packet. Circular free. 
CROSBY PEACH, frost proof, Fruits every year. H RYSANTH EM U M 


Colored Plates. Full descriptions. Free Catalogue. All fruits. T. H. SPAULDING. Orange. N 
Writeatonce. HALE BROS., So, Glastonbury, Conn, - H. SPAULDING, Orange, B. J. 


T R Ee ES, FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL 3. Grapes, Small Fruits, | 


1 Aspidistra lurida, 6 Mixed Selaginellas, in 6 varieties. 





























Evergreens, Koses, Hardy Piants, FOR SPRING PLANTING. | 
Handsome new 160-p.Catalogue 7 cook LLWANGER & BARRY 4" ii Sope sarseries, ROCHESTER, — 


HEADQUARTERS FOR WATER-LILIES. 


NELUMBIUM SPECIOSUM (EGYPTIAN LOTUS.) 
tNEW AND RARE AQUATICS.« 


Y collection, including several new and rare varieties, received Five Medals. The highest number 
of awards for Aquatics, at the great Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 


emp Fry wate Gf CATALOGUE, C Te > . 
CUL TREE ON APPLICATION. °t »~0§. WM. TRICKER, Clifton, New Jersey. 


When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Plants, Seeds, and Bulbs, and is mailed free. 


Nin 


“1 





) ROSES y 


|} most make i an expert florist 
1 


4, quest, we will send free, this book 


ict ‘The Dingee & Conard Co., ss 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


_ A Rose Offer. 


> For 50 Cts, we will send, post: 


gs paid, SCOTT’S 
Si COLLECTION, embracing 











one strong plant each of Mad. Elie 
-» Lambert, carnation-rose of a delicate 
<@ freshness ; Clotilde Soupert, pearly- 
white; Comtesse Riza du Parc, 
bright coppery-rose ; Meteor, dark 
velvety-crimson; Marie Guillot, pure 
” white; Champion of the World, 
bright coral-pink ; White La France. 
The 7 ROSES as above are all ‘‘ thorough- 


me bred,’’ and remarkable for beautiful buds. 
y es yan we will send SCOTT’S 


Mu) 
NY TION, 20 free-flowering Roses, for $1.00, post- 
paid, embracing Snowflake, pure white; J. B. Varonne, bright 
crimson ; Mad. Pernet Ducher, a new yellow ; Duchess de Bra- 
bant, soft rosy-pink ; Etoile de Lyon, rich golden-yellow, and 15 
other choice sorts, our selection. 


For we will send all the above, and also new Rose, 
— $1.50 Mad. Caroline Testout— 28 Roses in all. 

hy BQ” The above collections are offered at our lowest wholesale prices to adver- 
ey tise the superior quality of our plants. Try them! 

1 


AVA IEEE AINA HIRAI TUT IRM IPH 


andask * 
* Order_now +tor+ Scott’s Catalogue of 
fully describes the grandest novelties in Beautiful Flowers. 


(Yarallerallalale lalla ate ate ae Ae ae ee ae 


eeccnth and... ROBERT SCOTT & SON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
wwwveerereu. 


ee 





Ahh? 
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BY U.S. MAIL 7 


The D. & C. Roses go wherever 
Uncle Sam’s mail bags go. They 
are on their own roots, and will 
thrive and bloom in any kind of 
soil in pot orgarden. This en- 
ables you to getand growthe 7 
roses you love best even if you 7 
live in the most remote corner ; 
of the country. The question 
of choice, can be settled with our 7 
new GUIDE TO ROSE CULTURE. 7 
It contains prices, pictures and Z 
description of every rose and Z 
flower worth having, withcultur- ZF 
al directionsfor each. It will al- y 





Streets, Parks, 
Public and Private Grounds 


IN UNEXCELLED VARIETY. 







Andorra Nurseries 


WM. WARNER HARPER, 


MANAGER, 


Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 


in one reading. If you so re- 


ss 





and a copy of our floral mag- Z 
azine oo with po tr Z Our new Catalogue tells of Hardy Trees, 
4| Address Y Shrubs, Plants, Roses, Fruit, and our 
5G 00002000045, special stock of Rhododendrons. It will 
@ r) ZF S} . 


interest all who are interested in such mat- 


ters. We send it FREE. 


REVOVE VVVVSVVVUUUB 


“The Cosmopolitan.” 


\\. West Grove, Pa. <= 


When you write, please mention 





CVV 2884888 
























THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


CHOICE ROSES AT 5 Cents. 


OUR RAINBOW COLLECTION 
OF DO ROSES FOR Gl. ux'mare. 


The roses we send are on their own roots, from 10 to’l5 inches high, and will 
bloom freely this summer either in pots or planted in yard. They are hardy, ever 
bloomers. We send instructions with each order how to plant and care for them. 
Please examine the below list of 20 choice fragrant monthly roses, and see if you 
can duplicate them anywhere for an amount so smal! as 61. The ey are nearly 
= had panties — aor?” my to reach yo ‘- ood rn ane we also 

dollar’s wort © ever pur- 
Shared, THE RAINBOW COLLECTION OF 20 ROSES FOR ONE DOLLAR MUST 
BE ORDERED COMPLETE. 


4 The List :—Brideamald, the best pink rose by far ever introduced. Princess 
2 NE , Pof Wales, amber yellow, deepening toorange. Snowfl Ae, fa pure white, always in bloom. 
Good & Princess de Radziwell, lovely coral red. des | of the Gardens, deep golden yellow. 
‘Beauty of Stapleford, bright rosy crimson. Queen of Fragrance, in clusters of 6 to I roses, 
Reese’s : white edged pink. Rheingold, beautiful shades of saffron and tawn. Sunset, golden am 
resembles an “afterglow.” Dr. Grill, coppery yellow and fawny rose. Duchess Marie = 

































Roses are on macgiate, an intermingling of bronze, orange, yellow, pink and crimson. Lady Castle- 
wean » soft rosy crimson and yellow. Papa Gontler, lovely dark red. Star of Gold, the 

th ir queen of yellow roses. aban, a oo rose in bloom all the time. Lady Stanley, great garden 
e = rose. Viscountesse Wautier, one of the best roses grown. Caeneere, soft shell pink, lovely, 


Sappho, fawn suffused with red. Letty Coles, very chaste and beautiful 


THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING IS IN THE EATING. 


This applies to Floral matters as well as to matters culinary 


Ballinger, Texas, Nov. 29. Pittsburgh Pa., Sept. 20, 1993. 
The Goon & REESE Co., Boring The Goop & Reesr Co., ‘Springfield, O.’ Gentlemen : I 
field, O. Gentlemen: The 2 ever blooming roses you sent me for wish to thank you for the psd ar assortment of roses con- 
$1. arrived yesterday in the most splendid condition, and allow me tained in your Rainbow Collection. On May3, I planted them, 
to say that I was absolutely surprised at the size of thestalks and 19 of them lived. About six of them bloomed in June, since 
the amount, length and thriftiness of the roots. I have wondered which ali have bloomed either monthly or perpetual, true to 
many times how you could afford to send out such roses forsuch theircolor. On Sept. 1, I counted 106 buds ot blooms on the 19 


roots. 


a small price. Every home in the land should have their yard roses. They were much admired by my friends and neighbors, 
full of ever blooming roses at this price. and allow me me to thank you for furnishing Ciise source of pleas- 
rs, 7 ure so cheaply. Very respectfu 
rat udge) O. H. WILLINGHAM. 82 Fifth Avenue. ep D. SMITH. 


We will also send our Iron Clad Collection of 12 Hardy Roses, all different colora, #1. Try aset. 20 Chrysanthemums, 
oll prize winners, $1. 16 Geraniums, double and sin mgle, flowered and scented, #1. 12 cholee Begonias, different kinds, $1. 
40 packets choice Flower Seeds, all ny kinda, # Our handsome, i]]ustrated, 1 page Catalogue, describing above Roses, 


Plants and all Seeds, mailed for 10c. stamps. Don’ t place pour our outer before seeing our prices. E CAN SAVE YOU MONEY. 
We have large twe year old Roses for! Immediate e beral Premiums to club raisers, or how to get your seeds and plants 
free. We are the LARGEST ROSE GROWERS IN THE WORLD. Our sales of Rose Plants alone last season exceeded 


o million and a half. When you order ate Plants and Seeds, you want the very best. Try us. Address 


GOOD & REESE CO., Box 67, Champion Gity Greenhouses, Springfield, Ohio, 


are now used in all well regulated planting xs. Largest stock in the world 

of all sizes. TREES, SHRUBS, EVE RGREE NS, V INES, HER- 

BACEOUS PLANTS Descriptive Illustrated Catalogue for 4c. in stamps. 
THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS, Germantown, Philadelphi 






























et 


Has no superior, (often sold by Florists for Chrysanthemums). 


Easily grown from seed. Anticipates the Chrysanthe- 
mum by several weeks. Has long stems; flowers pure 
white, 4 inches or more in diameter ; petals broad, long, 


and many of them more or less twisted and curled. 
Plant is a strong grower, and has marked tendency to 
form numerous branches. Price per packet only 25 cents, 
and contains seed enough to furnish hundreds of flowers. 
For more full particulars see 


t Vick’s Floral Guide, 


18394. 

The Pioneer Catalogue of Vegetables and Flowers. 
Contains 112 pages, 8x 10}4 inches, with descrip- 
tions that describe, not mislead ; illustrations 
that instruct, not exaggerate. 

The cover is charming in harmonious blending of water 
color prints in green and white, with a gold background, 
—a dream of beauty. 32 pages of Novelties printed in 
8 different colors. All the leading novelties and the best 

d ‘ of the old varieties. These hard times you cannot afford to run 

n ; any risk. Buy HONEST GOODS where you will receive FULL 
MEASURE. It is not necessary to advertise that Vick’s seeds grow, 
this is known the world over, and also that the harvest pays. A very little spent for proper seed will save 
grocer’s and’ doctor’s bills. Many concede Vick’s Floral Guide the handsomest catalogue for 1894. If you 
love a fine garden send address now, with 10 cents, which may be deducted from first “order. 


718 EAST AVENUE. JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N. Y. 
Se ee ee a a es se > ee ood nannnnennaa‘aieasdse 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.”’ 
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: VAUGHAN S PLANTS 
V MW ¢ SLEDS @ 
NEW FRENGH OANNAS 


The striking feature of Floriculture at the World’s 
Fair was fhe Grand Canna Beds along the Hor- 
ticulture Building. We exhibited there 80 
new and standard Cannas, more than 
¢) three times as many as shown by any 
ey other single firm. Those who saw these 
grand beds will remember the masses of 
tropical foliagesurrounded by brilliant spikes 
f flowers in yellow, scarletand crimson, almost 
or quite equal to Gladiolus flowers. Undoubtedly 
the Canna in these grand new forms is to-day the most 
effective and desirable lawn and flower-garden plant of 
its class. We control the | ___ Chivice Plants and Seeds 

largest and most variec 1) 15 Pkts, Flower Seeds, blooming this year, 0c 


3 Roots New Cannas, 3 colors, 
stock and the newest: and| 12 Gladiolus Bulbs,in assorted light ‘colors, 25e 

















Florenee Vaughan 





4 Tuberoses, including varie gated leav ed, } = 
( pronounced by i t best of Cannas in Americ a | 6 Fine Lily ly Bulbs, all hardy = - - de 
q - 4 aunt we best oft its color. We received 15 Medals on new Cannas alone, and six on new kinds shown - no 


the! 1 
other firm, and exhibited in America for the first time this year. The best 
(¢ Medal awarded, Price 50C. ook for 1804 is VAUGHAN’S GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, it tells the whole 
( story of gardening to date. Splendid colored plates of Cannas, Pansies and Sweet 
Peas on which we received highest awards. /¢ tells you about money in Vegetables in the home garden, and con- 
‘ tains valuable gz arde sning hints for a hard times year. “Free to intending buyers, "or 








FOR 20c in stamps, if you mention Cosmopolitan, we mail with this Catalogue one plant of the new 
4S: Bronze Medal Canna—J. D. Cabos—immense orange flowers with purple bronze foliage. 


S 26 BARCLAY STREET ~ZAUGHAN'S SEED $ STORE mane STMEET 


7 (Feat THE MOON 


Company 


rs LA N TERS: — 
For { TREES, SHRUBS, VINES, 


catalogues, sugges- 
tions, plans and estimates— FR a 
Your and SMALL FRUITS. 
Descriptive Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


Rare Novelties in Trees, Shrubs and Plants 
from all parts ofthe world — not.to be found 

THE WM. H. MOON Co., 
Morrisville, Pa. __ 


Trees and Shrubs. 


@® SHADY HILL NURSERY CO., 
Parsons & Sons Co. 


Discriminating buyers, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
who want only the best,| —— — 
2 = DS GIy EN AWA Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 
FOR TRIAL. LI have found that the best way to advertise Y 
good Seeds is to give away a sample for trial. If you will send me 


S “y parts of the U. S. 200 ACRES FINEST 
ea 
with us. We refer STOOK IN U. 8, 
+t 2-cent stamp to pay — Iwill mail tree one kage, you 
selection, of either Ca e, Carrot, Celery, Ouoursber, we =) soon See neeiete Cite pane if a; 




























to them, 











Hlask « “i Wisiee Metan, Oaies, Decenlo, Popes, Penge. Gadus, the latest and best varieties o 

Poko ico etcmnetsios | CHRVSANTHESUTS 

fics aera mmr bre pub tecierarenaes | One CARNATIONS. 

the cheapest and best. I have earliest vegetables on record, Dis- | a uo all tn our stock, Ay ’%. Write for our hand- 


counts and large prives to agents. 50c. worth of seeds free with 


81 order, Write to-day, F. Bs MALLS, Bosss Rose Hill,N.Y. | NATHAN SMITH & SON, Adrian, Mich. 


When you write, please m-ntion ‘* The Cosmopolitan.”’ 











THE COSMOPOLITAN. 








BEAUTI CACTUS 
FLOWERS EXQUISITE AND FRAGRANT. 


Some measuring 12 inches across ; require absolutely no care. 
12 FINE PLANTS & 12 JAPANESE VASES 


in beautiful assortment and various colors, together with 
soil, labels, Book on Cacti, well packed in li 
by express (buyer aya5 charges) for T 
plants, 5 jars, $1.50 
12 PLANTS, BY MAIL, $1.00, | iat cere crt st codes carey, of ik ot Cellos lees core wiees 
5 for 50 cts.; 2 for 25 cts.3 ; all plants distinct and naned. 
BOOK ON CACTI, 116 pages, 180 cuts, 10 cts. 

HIGHEST AWARD FOR CACTI, WORLD’S FAIR. 


x | FICUS ELASTICA 


The Well-known 
Rubber Plant. 


Recommends itself 
to all loversof house 
decoration by its 
large, glomy, foliage 
(not being injured by 
furnace heat or gas) 
and thriving in al- 
most any position. 
Leaves are of a 
leathery texture, 
glossy green,and the 
plants are useful for 
all decorative pur- 
poses. 























Specimen Plants, $1 
Two for $1.50. 


. All plants at least 
= 18 inches in height 
above pot. 

Send for Catal'g.of 
Trees, Plants, Rose# 
Shrubs and Fruit.. 


ANDORRA NURSERIES 


RNER HARPER, Man 
OUESTNOT WILL. ee PHILADELP PA. 


GREAT SPECIAL OFFERS! 


For only thirty cta. I will send you M packets 
hoicest Flower Seeda, which cannot be ob- 
tained in any other way for less than $1.25 (50 to 300 
3 in each packet except as noted below); 10 seeds 
New Giant Perpetual Hibiscus, Sunset, the most 








t box, and sen 


REE DOLLARS. 


magnificent garden plant introduced in years; blooms 
first year from seeds; flowers from siz to nine inches 
across, of a deep rich cream color, with a velvety 
crimson maroon center; 5 feet tall, each plant bear- 
ing 10 to 20 of its enormous blossoms every day for months. Large-f. German 
Prize Pansies, the famous Diamond strain, best in the world; over 50 dis- 














in every combination 40 vars, Sweet Peas, mixed, including Eckford's 
celebrated new vars. 8 seeds Giant Brazilian Morning Glory, grandest of all 
vines; climbs 50 feet; leaves a foot across; large clusters of pink flowers. 12 
vars. large, double Pawony-fl. Asters. 







10 seeds elegant New Butterfly Pea. 


30 vars. large A. Phloz, Pa Park strain. 50 vars. Japanese Pinks. Mam- 
150 SUMME R BLOOM ING BU LBS, $1. moth Double Fringed Pa Snowball. Verbenas, saved from 100 vars. 


70 for so cts.; 30 for 25 cts.; 10 for ro cts. 
TWO CATALOGUES OF BULBS, PLANTS AND CACTI FREE, 


A. BLANC & CO., 


op This is a special offer to readers of Cosmopolitan only. 


. 11th St., 
Phila., Pa. ble Buerlastings. Dwarf Sweet Alyssum, a perfect gem. Elegant Spotted and 


S vars. Double Rose-f. Portulaca. New Double Fairy Zinnias, 18 bright 
colors, the best ‘strain ever offered; little beauties. For fifty ets., or 

letter stamps, I will scndall the above and 10 mhore ile, including 60 
vars. Choicest Double Asters. 42 vars. Improved Sweet Williams. 10 vars. Dou- 





Striped Dwarf Petunias, Chrysanthemums, etc. Send four cts. extra for 
et and we will add 30 seeds of the gorgeous Red, White and Blue Afri- 
can Water Lilies, which are easily grown in tubs or ponds, and begin to bloom 





READER 


Keene, 


If you love RARE FLOWERS, 100 days from sowing seed. When ordering ask for my Catalog 
choicest only, address ELLIS BROS., | 9n4© 


It will astonish and please. FREE, | 1° w: Goo ELL, Seed Grower, Pansy Park, DWIGHT, MASS. 










of New 
hoice Seeds, Roses, Aquatic and other Plants, © which tells 
about the or of 47 vars. rs. of Wacer Lilies I offer. 


























When you write, please mention 


Oc. TRIAL SETS 


Of Choice Seeds and Plants. 


Our object in offering thus cheap is tointroduce our goods and 
sec secure your future orders. Please tell your neighbors about it. 










Beautiful Palms, 2 a C En crns cane ene 50c 
* B_ 16 packets choice Vegeta is, all a ; -50c 
“« B-— ackets choice Ficver : Seade all woneapepes -50c 
 F— 0 vely Carnation Pinks, 10 sorts............. -50c 
** G—10 Prize Winning Chrysanthemums, 10 sorts ..... . 0c 
** H—4 Superb French Cannas, 4 sorts.............. ee 
** J—10 Elegant Everblooming Roses, 10 kinds............. «+ --D0C 
** K—8 Grand Large Flowered Geraniums, 8 sorts............50C 
** M—24 Fine Gladioli, eange Flowering Bulbs........ 
“* P_6 Hardy Ornamen Flowering Shrubs, 6sorts.. . .50c 
** R—6 Choice Grape Vines, 6 sorts. .............ccccecccceccecs 50c 
One-half each of any two of these sets......... ee 


jf 3 Sets for $1.25, or 5 Sets for $2.00, 
Delivered at Your Postoffice Prepaid. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Order these sets by the letters. Send now from this advertisement, as these introductory 
sets do notappear in catalogue which contains 168 pages and will be sent free with first order. If none 
of these sets suit you, and you want anything in our line fo not failto send forit,free, as we want 
you to see our prices before ordering elsewhere. It is one of the best issued; contains 
hundreds of illustrations and full decoriptteus of one of the largest and most complete 
stocks in Amertiea, including many new,rare and valuable novelties. We grow 
750,000 Roses yearly; many other things as largely. Are headquarters for the choicest 


Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Roses, Bulbs, Plants, Seeds, etc. 
40th YEAR. 1,000 ACRES. 28 GREENHOUSES. "LAST CALL, ORDER NOW. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box |, Painesville, ‘Es<* Ohio, 


“ ” 


The Cosmopolitan 


' 
' 
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economy. 


FARRAND & VOTEY, 


Iuspiring Church Music 


Depends upon the quality and tone of the instrmuent 
as well as the ability of the organist and choir. Our 


CHAPEL ORGANS 


combine beauty and excellence with reasonable 
For further information, address 


Buller Chureh and Home,” DetPOit, Mieh. 


Read the opinions of Alex. Guilmant, Clarence Eddy and 
others who played our great organ at the Fair—mailed free. 





AL MUSICAL BO) 
MAKE A DELIONT FUL 
WEDDING ANNIVERSARY AND 
HOLIDAY PRESENT 




























tae 


- i epor Wit an ‘ 
MEDAL and DIPLOMA, at the 
COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 
IDEAL MUSICAL BOXES are the most 
complete, durable and perfect boxes made, pro- 
duce the most exquisite music, and will play 
any number of tunes. 
We have in stock 21 different styles, from $70 
up. These instruments are all guaran- 
| teed. Also a complete line of musical boxes of 
/ all styles and sizes, from 40 cents to $1,500.00, and 
a line of musical novelties. 
Send 4-cent stamp for 65-page illustrated cata- 
i logue with list of tunes. 








9 UNION SQ. Wesy 


mPORTERS AND 
i MANUFACTURERS 








Both Diploma and [edal 
Highest Honor 


AWARDED BY THE 


World’s Columbian Exposition Jury of Awards 
To 


GVERETT 
JOLANO. 


The Text of Our Diplomas is as Follows: 
To the Committee of Judges—Derr. L. Liserat Arts. No. Card-6798. 
Exhibitor, Everett Piano Co., Boston, Mass. Exhibit, Everett Piano. 
Comments: I report that this exhibit is worthy of an award. It 
possesses a /u//, sonorous tone and the sustaining power is VERY 
good; the scale is smooth and well balanced and the action, of their 
own manufacture, well regulated ; the touch is easy and elastic and 


has good repeating quality. \n construction, the Finest Mareriat 


| és used ; the workmanship shows great care, and the cases are well 


made. The patent action brackets deserve special mention, in 
saving time in removing and replacing action. 

JURY OF AWARDS: Signed) 
Dn. F_ ZIEGFELD, President Chicago Musical College. GEORGE STECK, Judge. 
V J HLAVAC, Piano Manufact’r, St. Petersburg, Russia, K. BUENZ. P deat 
GEORGE STECK, Piano Manufact'r, New York City JH. GORE, Secretary 
E. P CARPENTER, Organ Manufact'r, Worcester, Mass. * Bend of Judges 
MAX SCHIEDMAYER, Piano Manufact’r, Stuttgart, Ger. of Liberal Aste. 
Dr. HUGH A. CLARK. University of Pennsyl'va, Phils, ow 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
GENERAL FACTORS, 


Cincrnnatt. New York. Cuicace. 








OUR MUSIC GUITAR, MANDOLIN, BANJO, 
delignts everyone. Descriptive cata- 

logues free. W. L. HAYDEN CO., Boston, Mass. Box 1736. 
H. HARTE, Jeweler, Roch- 


WONDERFUL iA 2p, seweter, shoe 
WHICH ONE seno vou? 


EACH CATALOGUE IS COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 
Accordions, 
Auto Harps, 
Banjos, 
Banjo Music, 
Violins, 
Violin Music, 
Clarinets, Fiutes, 
Clarinet Music, Flute Music, 
Cornets, Violin Repairing, 
Cornet Music, Harmonicas. 





TRY WHAT 10 CENTS SENT 








Violin Bows, 
Violin Cases, 
Cultars, 
Guitar Music, 
C. C. STORY, 26 and 28 Central St., Boston, Mass. 





When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmepolitan.” 


PSSHER 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


Nearly 100,000 Now in Use 
HIGHEST AWARD BESTOWED, 
WORLD’S FAIR, CHICAGO. 


Grandand Upright Pianos 


IN RARE WOODS. 


110 FIFTH AVE., cor. 16th St., N.Y. 








THE COSMOPOLITAN. 




















Illustrates that same Highest Standard of Excellence which has always char- 
acterized the MASON & HAMLIN ORCANS, and won for 
them Highest Awards at 


All Great World’s Expositions 


WHEREVER EXHIBITED. 


HIGHEST HONORS ON BOTH PIANOS AND LISZT ORGANS AT CHICAGO, 1893. 


Instruments sold for cash and easy payments, Write for particulars. CATALOGUES FREE. 


Mason & Hamlin Organ & Piano Co., 


BOSTON. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. KANSAS CITY. 








For two-cent stamps we will send you 











WORLD'S FAIR | PHOTOS, h- | 
em collect 40 views. These we a brilliant Gem of unusual color 
vad wot aan av a4 reproductions, but ac- | and acopy of “ The Great Divide,” provided 
tug yhotogra of a i -s 
features te wm nay ed of Honor, Mid. you write you saw this in CosmMopo.iTan. 
way, etc. A beautiful, compact and in- Address, ** The Great Divide,” Denver,Colo. 
expensive souvenir. ——_—__—_————_ 
Complete set, » unted, 40 views, $3.25 
The choicest, 0 oO FREE A ‘tine 14k gold pla- 
4 ted watch to every 
For scrap- poem nunted, fe A cost reader of thispaper. 
The choicest, a ; 2 5° Cut this out and send it to us with 






45% your full name and address, and we 
off cs will send you one of these elegant, 

gi? richly jeweled, gold finished watches 
2 e by express for examination, and if 
3\*" you think it is equal in appearance to 
any $25.00 gold watch pay our sample 
price,$3.50,and itis yours. Wesend 
with the watch our guarantee that 
you can return it at any time within 
3 one year if not satisfactory, and if 
ou sell or cause the sale of six we 


6 sample photos, 75c. inchattnnt postage 


Address all orders to C. W. WURSTER, 
79 Canal St., Grand Rapids, Mich, 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN 


Part I., either language, sent free on receipt 2-cent stamp. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUB. CO., Boston, Mass. 
Dialogues, Speakers, for School, & IMPORTING CO., 
_ PLAYS 33583323 ese a 
DRAMAS §) ore iets and ater enters NEWT ae See PISS 


ments for church and school exhibitions. Wigs and beards, DE WITT, ROSE 8T., N. ¥. 
ged scenery, minstrel goods, etc. Send for descriptive list 


0. 2. HAROLD Roorpacu 132 Nassau St. New York, N. Y. MAKE YOURSELF A MECHANICAL 
ENGINEER OR DRAUGHTSMAN,; 


or qualify to take charge of Machinery, by the method of 


HOME STUDY of THE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Advertisers About 


OF MECHANICS, Scranton, Pa. To begin, students need only know 


how to read and write. Modere ate Chargs es. Send for Free Circular. 
Best Medium in the 


Country. 








will give you One Free. Write at 
— as we shall send out eee 
for 60 days only. 


ddre: 
THE NATIONAL MFG 
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Whe. you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 
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««4n Honest Piano ata Moderate Price” 


Describes the Wing Piano. 


No matter what part of the country you 
live in, or how far away, you can have 


A Wing Piano 
On Trial 


in your own home, and unless you like it 
you pay us nothing. 


We pay freight, 
Old instruments exchanged, 
Then—easy payments. 


Whatever piano you buy there are piano 
secrets you should know. Our 24-page 
free book tells them. Send a postal for it (it 
may help you) to dealers who represent us, 


or direct to WING & SON, 245 Bway, N. Y. 


Our argument : Sent on trial a piano has a chance to 
spr ak for itself, and to stand on its own merits, which is just 
where we want the Wing Piano to stand. We want you to 
try it in your home—in the very room and among the very 

irroundings where it is to remain,—if purchased. We take 

il the risk “of its not pleasing you. We pay all transporta- 
tion charges from New York, in advance, so whether you 
keep the piano or not, the freight costs you nothing. 

Our new catalogue is as good in its way as our free book. 
lt gives complete details of the manufacture of pianos—the 
materials used, pictures and descriptions of the different 
styles —information needed by every piano buyer. Free. 
Ask for it when you write. WING & SON, 245 Broad- 
way, NV. Y. 





WITH AN 
AEOLIAN 


It is possible for you to enjoy right in your own 
home the works of the great masters of music. 

It is possible for you to renderethem with per- 
fect accuracy and proper shadings of tempo and 
tone color. 

Do not let any doubt or prejudice prevent your 
investigating this. 

The AZolian is not a music box nor a toy of any 
kind; but a musical instrument endorsed by the 
best musicians and patronized by the most culti- 
vated people. 

Prices range from $230.00 to $500.00, and they 
can be bought on monthly payments sufficiently 
moderate to place the instrument within the means 
of all. 

A circulating library of AZolian music, annual 
membership to which costs but $15.00, reduces 
the expense of the music to a minimum. 

Call and see it, or send for a descriptive catalogue. 


18 WEST 23D ST., NEW YORK. 
CHICAGO: 
State & Monroe Sts., 








BosTon : 
155 Tremont St. 
PHILADELPHIA : 
1117 Chestnut St. 


AND MUSIC DEALERS GENERALLY. 








HERBERT BOOTH 

HERBERT KING & BROTHER 
BOOTH originated the ‘‘prim- 
" idea in advertis- 


er”’ 
KING ing. They also began 


AND the ‘‘comic picture’’ 


BROTHER, idea in magazine ad- 


vertising which con- 
202 BROADWAY, tinues ‘‘a fad’’ with 
NEW YORK. 


advertisers. 


Publishers of 


The KINGS’ 
JESTER, 


A MAGAZINE FOR 
ADVERTISERS AND 
OTHER BUSINESS 
MEN. 


N.Y. eg agt Adver- 
tiser, Oct. 5, 1893: 

The Kings Jester 
isamagazine that 
every business man 
should read. There 
is nota dry page in 
the ‘‘Jester.’’ Bright 
jests and -artistic il- 
lustrations abound. 

Sample free. 





ADVERTISING 
AGENCY 


AND 


PUBLISHING 
COMPANY. 


The agent to 
seek is the one that 
combines skill in 
both the prepara- 
tion and placing of 
the advertising. 





Write telling Ad- 
vertisements. 
Draw catchy Illus- 

trations and 
Place Advertising. 
Prepare Circulars. 


Herbert Booth 
King & Brother 
have their* own 
printing establish- 
ment, fitted to print 
anything from a cir- | print Circulars. 


cularto acyclopae- | Publish Papers. 
dia. Publish Books. 














KINGS’ 
MAGAZINE 
LIST 


is the best for ad- 
vertisers. 
Send for it. 





Advertising space in 
25 leading magazines (no 
poor ones) is Offered at 


50 PER CENT. 


below publishers’ rates 

These include Century, 

Scribner’s. Harper's, 
etc. 








PUBLISHERS OF 


FASHIONS, 


which (Save one) 
is the most widely 
circulated wo- 
man’s magazine 
published. 





A copy of FASHIONS 
free to anyone who sends 
for it—or for eight cents 
will send postpaid a copy 
of FASHIONS and 
handsome colored litho 
graph, “A Yard of Song 

irds.”’ 


HERBERT BOOTH 
KING & BRO., 


202 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 











When you write, please mention 





“The Cosmopolitan ” 








THE COSMOPOLITAN. 






























Seeevewe 
Derma-Royale is pure, mild and so harmless that a whole bottle may be drank without the feast serious effect. 
LOYELY RAGES, WHITE HANDS. 


WE WILL BE GLAD TO SEND ANYONE A 


ONE DOLLAR BOTTLE FOR NOTHING 


TO INTRODUCE IT. 8@-SEND US YOUR FULL POST-OFFICE ADDRESS TODAY. 
THE DERMA-ROYALE COMPANY, Corner Baker and Vine Streets, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
ba waaanaanaaaad 


Nothing will CURE, CLEAR and WHITEN 
the skin so quickly as 


DERMA-ROYALE 


The new discovery for curing cutaneous affections, removing dis- 
colorations from the cuticle and bleaching and brightening the 
complexion. 
THERE NEVER WAS ANYTHING LIKE IT. 
It is as harmless as dew and so simplea child can useit. Itis 
highly recommended by Physicians and its sure results warrant 
us in offering 
$500 REWARD. aewane. te assure the public of its merits we agree to 
forfeit Five Hundred Dollars casu, for any 
case of eczema, pimples, blotches, moth-patches, brown spots, 
liver spots, black on. s, ugly or muddy skin, unnatural redness, 
freckles, tan or any other cutaneous discolorations or blemishes, 
(excepting birth-marks, scars, and those of a scrofulous or kin- 
dred nature) that Derma- -Royale will not quickly remove and cure. 
We also agree to forfeit Five Hundred Dollars to any person whose 
skin can be injured in the slightest possible manner, or to anyone 
whose complexion _ matter in how bad condition it may be), will* 
not be cleared, whitened, improved and beautified by the use of 
Derma-Royale. 
Put up in elegant style in large eight-ounce bottles. 
PRICE, $1.00. EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED, 










A DELICIOUS 


REMEDY 


FOR ALL FORMS OF | 


INDIGESTION. 


BEEMAN’SPEPSINGUM ‘BUTTERMILK 


THE PERFECTION 
OF CHEWING CUM. 


Over 1,000,000 Ladies who have used 
it pronounce it the Best Soap in the 
World 


For the Complexion. 


Excels any 25c. Soap. Ask your dealer 
for it. Full size sample, r2c. Beware 








1-3 of an ounce of Pure Pep- 
Uy osia mailed on receipt of 25c. 


of imitations, 












digest 1,000 grains of food. 


ORIGINATORS OF PEPSIN CHEWING GUM, 


CAUTION—See that the name 
Beemaa is on each wrapper. 


Each tablet-contains one grain p pure pogeta, sufficient to 
canno 


Cosmo Buttermilk Soap Co., 


185 & 187 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 








ft F obtained from Heot been Cured 
dealers, send five cents in stamps for sample package to UPTURE: msi ne Cured 
BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., 67 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. bie Rt). 4 ~y e 


Mechanica! Means. 1 tells 
















OR CHAPPED HANDS, FACE, 


b vents tendency to wrinkles or ageing of 


MW Ask for it and take no substitu 
Sold 


any irritation of the skin. Isa scientific food 
and tonic for the skin and complexion. Pre- 


Keeps the face and hands soft, smooth and plump. 


by all reliable druggists. 





ESPEY'S FRAGRANT CREAM. = iB, Seeley Go. 


ME-CRIM, 


that distressing pain, omaly 
on one side of the head, known 
as SICK HEADACHE, 
quickly relieved and perma- 
nently cured by Dr. Whitehall’s 


LIPS or 


the skin. 











THE HUMAN HAIR, 


zoth Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps.) 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Grey, and the Remedy. 


Me-grim-ine, a safe and sure 
cure for all headaches, neural- 
gias ~r other painful nervous 
attacks in any part of the 
body. Sold by druggists. Sam- 


By Pror. HARLEY PARKER, F.R.A S. lef 
A.S Lome & Co., ror3 Arch Street, Philada.; Pa pie Iree. 
** Every one should read this little book. "—A ¢henaum. The Dr. Whitehall Me-Grim-ine Co. 















“own LOKOL 


ea is my confidence in the science of Toxo.cey.’ 


terms to agents. 


ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., 277 Madison S8t., 
Mention Cosmopolitan. 


When you write, 


Mrs. L. N. A. writes: “If I knew I was to be the mother 
of innumerable children it would have no terrors for me, so 


ook is a complete ladies’ guide in health and disease, by 
Alice B. Stockham, M. D., who practiced as a physician over 
twenty-five years. Prepaid, $2.75. Sample pages free. Best Spit and Smoke Your Life 





SOUTH BEND, IND. 


P| _ME-GRIM-INE. 
. Hard Times [lade Easy. 


Millions of Tobacco users are puffing and spitting money 
and their vitality away. . can be easily, quickly, perma- 
nently stopped i. using: No- 70-Bac, guaranteed cure for 
tobacco habit in every form. 100,000 cured last year. Sold 
by Druggists. Booklet mailed free—called : Don't Tobacco 
Away. Every tobacco user 
should read it. Address, The Sterling Remedy Co., 
Chicago. eng 4 Mineral Springs, Ind. Chicago office, 45 Ran- 

0 Pp 


please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 





This 
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‘ Munsey's Magazine is brilliant in the galaxy of periodicals. From its frontispiece to the closing editorial there is 
not a dull or a commonplace article."—New York World. 


9 e + 
Munsey’s is King 
Munsey's 1s a magazine for the people 
at the people's price. 


‘% is a very little money, and Munsey’s 

is a very big magazine. 

Four months ago the circulation of MuUNsEy’s as compared with that of the 
giants in the field was extremely modest, but today MuNsEy’s is King. 

There is something for every one in MunNseEy's, whether his bent be grave or 
gay—something of human interest—pictures that please the eye, pathos that stirs the 
heart, and bits of humor, enlivened by the clever touch of the artist, that quicken 


the soul to laughter. 
And the beauty of all this is that MuNsgy’s is within the reach of everyone. 








— 
There is hardly a family to which money means so much that it cannot well afford 





to exchange ten cents a month for the information, the art, the refining influence, the 





pleasure, the laughter and the good cheer that MunseEy’s will bring to its fireside. 





Munsey’s is for sale by all newsdealers at ten cents per copy. 
FRANK A. MUNSEY & COMPANY, - - - - New York. 
STHE WORLD'S FAIR ivcras. 2¢ » WALL PAPER. 


Git) paper 3 “ u bossed golds 10 cts. to 1244 
: MEDAL and DIPLOMA, cts, per roll. i? 60 New Samples mailed FRee 
on our INCUABTOR and BROODER for8 tage. Good Quality. Fair Dealings 
Combined. If you are interested in KEIM Mra. bo. +» 179 Elm St., Cincinnati, O. 
i} Poultry, it will pay you to send 4 cents in 


Leng m | HARD TIMES MAKE LOW PRICES, 


Reliable Incubator Co., Quincy, Ill. $1.00 will buy enough beautiful gold wall paper and wide 
border for a large room. Samples of this and finer grades 


AND free if you name Cosmopolitan. 
cUNS WATCH FS AL. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut St., Phila, 
ASTRONOMICA LTELESCOPES. 


Toa ey number i ry State the name of our Manager, 


















@ Yards High 
Class Fowls 


















1A Ross (formerly at 2 Oliver Street), will mean ~—WO DEFINING W.& D.MOGE Y. 
Low Boece x a Bquare pe —_ Bo anrcaensmng . 2 POWER BAYONNE.N.J. 
stamp for logue, with Net ay ie C ae 
Mention paper MGI ACL. LE “ARMS ee toe SOR CATALOGUE 
COMPANY, 55 Oliver ea, Doses IN, Mass. - — 





Because cheapest, but not cheap. 


Destile — GUN M) Fi. WH Y Price has relation to both quality 
$6. send stamp for catalogue and quantity. Considering both the 
RIFLES $2.00 WELLAGLEMENT CO. ST oy 7 
BICYCLES $16 romearn OHIO. BE Saute’ ty ager 


W A L L 2 A p bE RS. Home Office. 921-3-5 Chestnut St., Phila. 


SEND 10 CENTS for postage. We will mail you the largest Y REE. 
bes 
PL, Nye kh Tt at lowest prices in the United Our New ORGAN and PIANO ‘BOO! 
Colored Portraita, Special Offers, 


PAPER HANGERS *: should have , +> A full Particulars Or all our famous 


CHAS, M. N. KILLEN, 614-616. S. 20th St., Philada, ORGANS AND 


Sold to anyone at wholesale price, for 
SCSCWALL&ERZ PAPER 





















eS 3 — 5 co s to Suit. 


>Oxgane "anos $175.00.) 
For Beauty and Economy cannot be excelled. Send 10 cts. for postage 7 rite ay er oO: E BOOK. 
and receive roo samples Fine Wall Paper, with match borders and ceilings. CORNISH ISH & co. wasmincten new V JERSE e 











Wm, Wallace, 1625 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. Established 27 ¥ 


ON TRIAL in your own home. a: ou don’t keep it we pay all freights. It is An 
Honest Piano at a moderate price. he Wing Piano. It pleases everybody. It 
will please you. Write for our book of piano information and large photo-lithograph 
(11x14) in natural colors of the handsomest piano made. Both free. Wing & Son, 


245 Broadway, New York. For further details see page 6r. 

















When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 











7HE COSMOPOLITAN. 


T'? CHRISTIAN 
STANDARD, 


CINCINNATI, 





is a religious paper, that has circula- 
tion, age, character, influence, and 
the fullest respect of its readers. It 
is most progressive, and a leader 
among the religious press. An illus- 
trated, original, and popular paper 
secures business. Such a paper is 
the Christian Standard, Cincin- 
nati, well known as the Standard 
Religious Newspaper of America. 
Advertising patronage very large. 
Send for sample copy. Try it. Rates 
reasonable. Any reliable agency, or 





ISAAC ERRETT, FOUNDER. 


H. C. Hatz, Advertising Manager, Free Press Building, Detroit, Mich. 








re “ MODERN BATH” Won { 


=— 
Highest award at World’s Fair, and un- ff 
stinted praise. ‘‘ The nicest thing I ever 
saw.’”’ * The best thing on the grounds”’ 


the common verdict. a 2c. for cata- 





With Comfort and Profit. logue meneeing, 20 styles 
HOLLOWAY tubs, Tmproved Water Heat 










READING STAND, ? | THE MOSELY, FOLDING BATH 


Pictionar Holder, Bookrest, 
Wri Table, I Lampholder, 
ae. Makes reading delight- 
ful and use of the Dictionary a pleas- 
ure. An educator and a comfort for 
Home or Office. Special Holder 
for CENTURY DICTIONARY. Any 
vol, instantly consulted, without 
lifting. lllustrated Catalogue. 


HollowayCo. Cuyahoga Falls,0. 


181-I South Canal St., Chicago, Tl. 


) THe IMPROVED HOME TURKO-RUSSIAN 
FOLDING BATH CABINET. 

Portable, and on be used ta 
any room, D; Vapor, 
Oxygen, Me loated mand ere 
fumed Baths. Sure cure for 
Colds, etc. Prevents contracting 
disease. Insures a healthy, clear 
complexion, and prevents Obe- 
sity. Send for descriptive cir- 
cular. MAYOR, LANE & CO., 119 


Exhibition of Real War Scenes. : WalkerSt., New York manutact- 
We have the large collection of war photographs urers o Doucnes, Sprays, and Bathing Appliances. 
taken by the U. S. Government Photographers, AGENTS $75 4 WEEK 
M. B. Brady and Alex. Gardner, during the war of using or selling PRACTICAL 
1861-65. These views are very interesting. We PLATING DYNAMO. . Themod- 
. oof ° -.e.° . r 
want reliable Agents to manage public exhibitions of to plate new goede. Plates quid, 
these war scenes. It is a pleasant and profitable silver, nickel, etc , on watches, 
* : : gi jewelry, table-ware, bicyclesand 
business. Call on us or write for particulars. i Be" A\all metal goods ; fine outfits for 
THE WAR PHOTOGRAPH & EXHIBITION CO., sores; aithount stans: always 
No. 21 Linden Place, Hartford, Conn. =o geal = limit to plating 
reat money maker. 


W.P, HARRISON & CO., Cierk No. ‘16, “Columbus, Ohio. — 


Cl D F with a Combination Box of 
HAUTAUQUA ESK FREE “sweer nome” soap. 
Most popular desk ever made. SOLID OAK throughout, hand-rubbed. Five feet high, 
2% feet wide, 10% inches deep. The Laundry and Toilet Soaps, ‘ ‘Boraxine”’ and “Modjeska” 
Toilet articles, if bought at retail would 
Cost, $10.30 YOU GET ALL FOR 
Desk, worth at retail, 10.00 $10.00. 
We will send Box and Desk on thirty days’ trial; if satisfactory, you can remit $10.00, 
if not. hold goods subject to our order. 


See Cosmopo.iTran for December. THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


When you write, please mention “* The Cosmopolitan.” 














































Stahl’s 
Double Acting 
\, Excelsior Spray- 
ing Outtits prevent 
Leaf Blight & Wormy 
Fruit. Insures a heavy, 
ield of all Fruit anda 
egetable crops. Thous- 
ands in use. Send 6 cts. for 
=") catalogue and full treatise 
- on spraying. Circulars free. 


= WM.STAHL,Quincy,1//.— 








No matter where you live it will pay you to order your 


HARDWOOD VENEERED 


DOORS 


FINE INTERIOR FINISH 
Grilles, Panelings, Stairs and Verandas of 
The I-XL Pump, Lumber & [lfg. Co., 


Estimates free. 





‘ GOSHEN, IND. 


vour WORKSHOP *?z. 
YOUR PED 7 
With outfits of Barnes Wood and Metal Working wt A 
43- FOOT POWER “és Z 















gawee. both in quality and profit on product, 
he only complete line of such machines 2 
made. Have st the test twenty years, 
Send for catalogue. Address: 
ARNES CO., 


WwW. F. & JOHN B a= 
256 RubySt., Rockford, lis. = 
Patent Foot Power Machinery. 
Complete Outfits. 


Wood or Metal workers without steam power, 








Can successfully compete with the large shops 
by using our New LABOR SAVIN 
Machinery, latest and most improved for 
practical shop’ use, also for Industrial Schoois 
Home Training, etc. Catalogue free 


Seneca Falls Mfg. Co. an 


296 Water Street, Seneca Falls, N. Y. = 





Our Fifty Page Illustrated Oatalogue will int Tov. 
_ —EXTENOE OG rap" Ol Safe, Light, 
—___— = « =|Handsome, 






+ 
3 
e. 





AOME FOLDING BOAT O0., MIAMISBURG, expensive. 








“GILL ENGRAVING CO, 


@ye 104 CHAMBERS ST_ NY 


- _— ry 
HALF-TONE ENGRAVERS FOR CRIBNERS | 
and most OF THE LEADING cnc OAS | 
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“SOMETHING NBWI 
WONDERFUL DISCOVERY. 
Distances all Competitors ! 


suGAR MILK 


BAKING POWDE 


FORMULA, 








BUGAR MILE .....ccccerecceecccrsseesevecccusseces Parts - - 4 
CREAM TARTAR. ...cccccccsscccsscccesscccscocseces Parts - 67 
BICARBONATE Sopa, sufficient to neutralize.......Parts 29 to 31 
U. 8, Pat. March 4, 1890; Dominton of Canada Pat. May 20, 1891 


Only PowderCompletzly Dissolving 
In boiling water, leaving the water 


CLEAR AS CRYSTAL. 


At the Great Food Exhibit in New York 


Competitors’ cooks frankly stated that they 
Were ordered to abandon Biscuit 
Making because la- 
dies pronounced ours The Best 

THE LIGHTEST, 


The Finest Flavored. 
When Eastern competitors learned that 


Sugar of Milk Baking Powder 


Was to be shown at World’s Fair, 
They Surrendered their Spacein Chicago 


And retired from the field, Send address for 
Pamphlet “How To Test BAKING POWDER.” 


H. D. Tuatcner & Co., Porspam, N. Y. 








INSURANCE : OF: CREDITS. 


The American 
Credit Indemnity Co. 


of New York, 


Issues BONDS OF INDEMNITY 





Address : 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, 


PROTECTING 


JOBBERS and MANUFACTURERS 


Against Loss 
resulting from 


287 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, 





Failures of Debtors. 





St. Louis. 





Compact,|p- 
maeremeniavanima 9 PUDY .escee 
AY!) 14 EYES Pr A THOMPSONS FYEWATER School of Law. | 
. LAW J.COTNER, Jr..See’y ha 


HOME. 


Take a Course in the 








(Incorporated.) 


AT DETROIT, MICH 

No. @, Telephone Bd'g 

Send 10c. stamps fo 
particulars, 


G 
ry 
x 








Strictly High Grade. 


The Sensation of the Year 
28-inch size 28 lbs., fitted with Wa- 
verley Clincher Tires, made under : $89 
Gormully & Jeffery’s Patents. 
Equal to any High Grade Bicycle made, regard- 
less of price. Full line 24, 26 and 28-inch sizes, 
Ladies and Gents. Ask for Catalogue “‘A,” mailed 
Wereanted Gue oan. free. INDIANA BICYCLE COMPANY, 


Z Street, 


Indianapolis, Ind., U.8. A. 


When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 
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HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARM 


S ORANY PART OF THE PERSON 


QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW SOLUTION 


AND THE GRowtE FOREVER DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST 
* o 


INJURY OR DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE SKIN. 
ar 





theresults. App’ 


derfulresults. IT CANNO’ 
the heavy growth such as the 


Discovered by Accident.—In Cour ani 1 

back of the hand, & on washing eam it was discovered that the hair was completely removed. We 

purchased the new discovery and pamed it MODENE, Itis perfectly pure, free from allinjurious substances, 

and so simple any one can useit. It acts mildly but surely, and you will be surprised and delighted with 
iy for a few minutes and the hair disappears asif by magic. It hasnoresemblance whatever 

to any other preparation ever used for a like purpose, and no scientific discovery ever attained such won- 

T FAIL. Ifthe growth be light, one application willremove it permanently; 

beard or hair on moles may require two or more applications before all the 











mixture Was accidentally spilled on the 


roots are destroyed, although all hair will be removed at each application, and without the slightest injury 
or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever afterward. MODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTROLYSIS.— 
—RECOMMENDED BY ALL WHO HAVE TESTED ITS MERITS—USED BY PEOPLE oF REFINEMERT.— 
Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature's giftof a beard, will finda priceless 
away with shaving. co ceeeewes a destroys the life principle of the hair, Homes yo its future 


‘odene which does 


to be as harmless as water totheskin. Young persons 





growth an utter 


GENERAL AGENTS 
WANTED, 





mail, in safety mailing cases, postage p: 
rT bottle. Send money by letter, wae a full address written plainly. Correspondencesacredly private. 


ary on ai received the same as cash. 


L AND \ inane M’F’G co. CINCINNATI, OHIO, U. S.A. ( CUT THIS OUT 


y; 
who find an embarrassing growth mF AoA. coming, should use Modene to destroy its growth. Modene sent b; 


aid, (securely sealed from observation) on receiptof price, @1. 


AY8 MENTION YOUR COUNTY AND THIS PAPER.) 


Manufacturers ofhigh grade hair preparations. ASIT MAY NOT 
Register your letter at any Post-office to insure its safe delivery | APPEAR AGA IN 
We offer $1,000 for failure ortheslightestinjury. EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED. 





NO MORE “GRAY HAIR 


BRUCELINE, the only genuine remedy for re- 
storing gray hair to its natural color; no dye and 
harmless. Thousands of Fostimoniale. $1.00 per bot- 
tle. Druggists, or BRUCELINE Co., 377 6th Awe, 'N. a. 
Treatise on the hair sent on pon? dae 5 REE. 





PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
Promotes_ a _ luxuriant growth. 











AND 


VIEWS 


For Public 
er interesting 






chool, 
sul sects. ‘Send 3c. omnes for Catalogue. 
D. MARCY SCIOPTICON CO. » 1008 Walnut St., Philad'a Pa. 


a 


HARBACH & CO.. 809 Filbert St., Phila., Pa. 
EDISON PHONOGRAPH, POLYPHONE, MUSIC BOXES. 


UROPE HOLY LAND, CALIFORNIA, — 
9 MUDA, FLORIDA, MEXICO, E 
Select parties ; ; best tic keting facilities ; : choicest 0 ocean 
berths. Send for “* TOURIST GAZETTE.’ 
H. GAZE & SONS, 113 Broadway, N. Y. (Be. 1844.) 
Official Ticket Agents Chief Trunk Lines. 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


SPECIAL FEATURES. SELECT PARTIES. 
Organized 1882 Elegantly illustrated ‘ Itinerary.” 
HOWARD S. PAINE, A.M., M.D., Albany, N. Y. 


SUN-LIT C A I IFORNIA e THE PLEIADES 

© of the Republic— 
the seven southern counties—told of in a double MIDWINTER 
Annual of the Los ANGELES Times. Rarest region of the 


Union. rocts. Address THE TIMES, Los Angeles, Calif. 


To 10% Net to Investors! 
On FIRST MORTGAGE Improved Property Loans. 


TITLES GUARANTEED. Personal attention given to 
every detail. Best references. Full information gladly 


given. Joseph P. Bache, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


COLD M | N | NG A few shares of Treasury 
™ stock of the Siskiyou 

GoLp Mininc Co. (inc.) of Calif, are offered. Are you wise 
ow toinvest now? Send for booklet. (Address pro tem.) 
GEO. A. WARDER, Sec’t’y, Springfield, Ohio. 


Sine scisse orbs eeres? 
At-+ Price sass 


OW TO WIN contro! and influence others; also real secret of Mes- 
merizing. New illustrated book, $1. Satisfaction guaranteed. 10 
pg: circular, oc. Prof. Anderson,—C.M.-3,—182 State St., Chicago. 





























AIR cz HEALT 
Dressing. we 

Dandruff and Scalp Diseases, Dr. Hays’ Hair Health 

renews — color A gray hair, Send 60e, London Sup- 

ply Co., 853 Broadway, N. Y., for large bottle prepaid. Full 


information and box Hays’ Kill Corns,—BEST CORN CURE—FREE. 


DEA NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 


ne Lay ay 0 HE | Onahions. Have helped m 





ing than all other devices 
combined. Comfortable. Whispers . Help ears as 
help eyes. F. Hiscox only, 858 B'dway, N.Y. Book of proofs FREE 


Sore EYES Dy ISAACTROMPSONS EYE WATER 








successfully treated by a New 
S Method, For particulars.write to 
The Sanitarium, Union Springs, N.Y. 


ee ee Sa end 


octn Dt Tip =| 
ret CONSU. SsUMEr eine I- 








placed io 
footie, aers 7a Bon ‘CATARRH, 


fec tive andradical: cure 
romtis? bts DEBILETY and 
Ri "Nervous Com- pia ints, after having 
testedite wonde: Fut curative oy 
ori °. = thousan: concn, Res felt 


MO TS his A. Ay 
Actuated by this motive and a ae lieve human 
will send Sree of char, ° to all who 33 "this 
German, Frenc! or irecti 
and using. Sent by mall ty ing with =p Boning 
paper. W, A. NOYES, 820 Power’s Block, Rochester, N.W. 


D. L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER. 
® For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths, athlete or invalid 
Complete gymnasium; takes 6 in. floor room ; new 
scientific, durable, cheap. Indorsed by 100,00 
physicians, lawyers, clergymen, editors and others 
now using it. Illustrated Circular, 40 engravings 
free. CHAS. JORDAN, Chicago Agent, 269 Dear 
born St. Scientific Physical and Vocal Culture 
6 East 14th Street, New York. 














RINTING OUTFIT15° 


JOMPLETE, 4 a:phabets rubber type, type holder, bottle In- 


lelible Ink, Ink Pad and Tweezers. Put up in neat box with 
forth 50c. Best 
, ete. Sets names in 1 minute, 

ts 500 cards an hour.Sent postpaid 150; 2 for 25c,Cat. free. 
R.WLINGRRSOL L & BRO.65CortlandtSt.N.Y. City. 


Upon ee ps of your name and ad- 
dress, I will send you asample cak« 
of my new Toilet Soap to enable 


you to thoroughly test its merits 


Apvprsss H. B. FOULD, 218 6th Ave., N. Y. 


Back. NUMBERS and sets of all magazines and reviews. For 
price, state wants specifically to American Magazine 
Exchange, Schoharie, N.Y., or 1217 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo 

















and DIP-NEEDLES for Prospectors, 
RO DS Miners and Treasure Seekers. Address 
P. & M. AGENCY, Bachmanville, Pa. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 

















ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 











E offer to the readers of THE COSMOPOLITAN a 
concentrated Extract of Prime Ox Beef in Bottles. 


SEMI-FLUID. DISSOLVES INSTANTLY. 
The points of superiority in Bovril are- 
I. It is a Food, (More than a Stimulant.) 
II. It contains Powdered Beef, (Muscle Former.) 





III, It is the one Beef Preparation which retains all the characteristics of 





PRIME ROAST BEEF— FLAVOR AND AROTIIA. BOVRIL, Limited, London, 


‘ FOOD SPECIALISTS, 
it Sastantancous making of BOUILLON and SOUP. = 51-56 Franklin Street, N. Y. 





LADIES !! Why Drink Poor Teas? 


THE When you can get the Best at Cargo 
prices in an [oe Dinner, Tea 
GREATAMERICAN and Toilet Sets, Wandhen, Clocks, 


Music Boxes, Cook Books and all 
kinds of premiums given to Club 
Agents. Good Income made by 
getting orders for our celebrated goods. 
For full particulars address 

‘HE GREAT AMERICAN TEA Co., 
P. O. Box 289. 31 & 33 Vesey St., N.Y. 


C ! Ti delighted all at the World's Fair. 
ey on eas — package sent to any part 
f the United States for six cente. 


with price-list. Goods sent pedavec* 9 Address 
IMPORTERS TEA CO., 50 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


50 COLONIAL DESICNS 


And 26 other styles, just published, 1894, gives Perspective 
View, Floor Plans, Costs, and full description. Price, 50 
cents. Returnable if not satisfactory. 


SHOPPELL’S MODERN HOUSES, 63 Broadway, N. Y. 


FREE OF CHARGE 


A beautiful and highly Illustrated 
Catalogue (1:00 Rises) of Fine 
Imported China, Glassware, Bric- 
a-Brac, Rich Cut Glass, Etc. 


saw: 2a st. NY. ON APPLICATION 


ComPany 




































STAMPS 800 fine mixed Victoria, Cape 
of G. H,, India, Japan, etc. with 
ye oa Album, only 10e. New 80p. Price 
EE. Agents wanted at 50 per cent com. 

STAND ERD STAMP CO., No. 4 Nicholson Place, 
St. Louis,Mo. Old U.S. & Conf. Stamps bought. 


A BEAUTIFUL CRAZY epee 








Solid Nickel. Silver 
- Cover. oe 


A New Way to Boil and 
Serve Eggs by using 


Premier 


Made of China, 
Durable and Pretty 
Oneand Two Egg Sizes. 
No Shells. 

No Uncertainty. 
Pat. Jan. 13, 93. 





BREAK THE EGG into the cup, screw on the cover 
and boil the egg in this China cup instead of the shell, and 
serve the egg in the same China cup. 

If the Crockery Dealer cannot supply you, we will send, 
aes, 5 cups l-egg size, or 4 cups 2-egg size, upon receipt 

of $1.00. Sample cup for 12 2c. stamps. 


_PREMIER EGG CUP CO., Syracuse, N.Y. 









4 136 GREATEST INVENTION oF 


EVe <““THE AGE 
RY i, FAMity SHOULD Hf pote 


Ti 
POWDER TS pur uP IN OnE 


lendid Silk pieces, assorted bright colors, 25c. 5 packs §1. silk, STEPHEN F. WHITMAN gs SON, 
h, and Velvet, 40 large pieces. assorted colors, soc. 


Lemarie’s Silk Mills, Little Ferry, N. J. 





_! A-Iiventors ano Sove Man’rs, + PHILADELPHIA + 





“Tend a Hand.’’ 


~<— ~ MONTHLY. 
A RECORD OF PROGRESS. 
EDWARD E. HALE, D.D., Editor-in-chief. 


HIS journal gives interesting and intelligible accounts of successful efforts in all parts of the country 


for the relief of poverty, the prevention of pauperism, the diminution of crime, the elevation of 


the Indian races, and, in general, the advance of social order. 


Its correspondence abroad is large, and it has the assistance at home of many of our best writers. Its 


work is national, and its circulation extends to all parts of the country. 


Price, $2.00 a Year, 20 cents a Number. 


J. STILMAN SIITH & CO., Publishers, 3 Hamilton Place, BOSTON. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 








THE COSMOPOLITAN. 




















| =" 
Established 1857. Incorporated 1889. I" 


HE finest and best equipped Health Re- ba 
sort in the Northwest ; open the entire | 

year. Medical Treatment, Baths, Electricity, : 
Massage, etc., included in the price of room. | 
Everything first-class. Hot water heating. 








For illustrated prospectus, address 


KENOSHA, WIS. 
Between C _— and Milwaukee. N. B. PENNOYER, M.D., lami 

















ORDER THROUGH YOUR NEWSDEALER OR B\ MAIL DIRECT. 


(rant’s Memoirs, $7.00 vEaition 


WITH THE COSMOPOLITAN FOR ONE YEAR, BOTH FOR $3.50. 


THE GREAT BOOKS OF THE WAR. 
GEN'L GRANT'S MEMOIRS, (cloth, green and gold), 2 vols., sold by subscription for $7.00 
GEN'L McCLELLAN’S MEMOIRS (cloth, green and gold), 4 vol., sold by subscription for 3.75 
GEN'L SHERIDAN’S MEMOIRS (cloth, green and gold), 2 vols., sold by subscription for 6.00 
GEN'L R. E. LEE’S MEMOIRS (cloth, green and gold), 4 vol., sold by subscription for 3.75 











The Geameoetes m with any ( Gen’! Grant’s Memoirs, 2 volumes, for $3.50 
> . “a nw one set Gen’!l McClellan’s Memoirs, 1 vol., for 2.75 
e sent by mail for of the Gen’! Sheridan’s Memoirs, 2 vols., for 3.50 
one year, following [ Gen’I R. E. Lee’s Memoirs, 1 vol., for 2.60 


The Magazine is sent postage prepaid, but postage or express 


charges on the Memoirs are pi aye able by the receiver. 
Postage must accompany original order. Grant, 96 oz.; Sheridan, 84 oz. 
McClellan, 48 oz.; Lee, 56 0z. Postage one- half cent per oz. 





Send Postal Order to The Cosmopolitan, 6th Ave. & mth St., New York City. 


~ & 8500 PRIZE | 


FOR BSSAY ON GRAVITATION.) 











If Cosmopo.iran will pay the sum of $500 for the ablest 
essay submitted on or before Dec. 1, 1894, declared 
by a committee of scientists to be valuable as 
throwing any new light or making any suggestion calculated to lead 
to any new knowledge, or describing afiy experiment bringing an) 
new fact to light regarding the nature of gravitation. 


When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 











ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 








al _> 
LOST: 
Worto’s CoLUMBIAN COMMISSION. 


sy ao __ OFFICE OF THE _y 
ae 








“Jan? 26th, 1894 


DEPARTMENT OF HORTICULTURE, 
as SAmUELA Cet 
Dear Sir:- 
We hereby turn over to you the Horticultural Green 
Houses and plants belonging to the World's Columbian Exposition Company, 
es per centract this-day signed. 
‘ i 7 
Yours ¥ery truly, — F 
LS) - 
/ Pals if 
WeezMaee 1 





Géneral Manager 





If not now embraced— 
YOUR OPPORTUNITY to get 


Living 
World’s Fair 
Souvenirs. 


For $1.00,—1 Perpetual -bloom- 
ing Rose, 1 Geranium, 1 Begonia, 1 
Carnation, 1 Chrysanthemum, each of 
the very choicest variety exhibited at 
the World’s Fair. Guaranteed to have 
been propagated in the greenhouses of 
the Horticultural Department of the 
World’s Fair while their property, and 
a certificate to that effect accompanies 
each order, giving the names of the 
plant and that of the purchaser. 

The above collection sent securely 
packed, post-paid, on receipt of $1.00. 

To those ordering the above collec- 
tion before April rst, we will send free 
one hardy flower -bearing orchid, or 
one plant from the mountains of South 
America, as easily grown as a gerani- 
um, directions accompanying each. 

For $2.00.—3 Chrysanthemums, 3 
Roses, 3 Geraniums, 1 Marguerite, 1 


E HAVE PURCHASED, in addition to the Horti- 
W cultural exhibit, the California collection (including 
the giant palms)—fifty blooming and bearing orange 
es, 8 feet high, and 6 feet in diameter, worth $100.00 each. 
will deliver f.0.b. cars in Chicago, for $30.00 each. Also, 
ty palms—nearly as large. Our price, $20.00. Entire Bel- 
gian collection of Rhododendrons, from 2 to 3 feet high, $2.50 
to $3.00each. Azaleas, $1.00 to $2.00 each. A large stock of 
ants from all quarters of the globe—Cactus, Century, Rub- 
r, Box, Screw Palms, etc. Prices on application. 











White Narcissus, 3 Carnations, 1 Seedling Palm, with certi- 
ficate. If ordered before April rst, 3 orchids free. 

For %3,00.—: California Redwood, 2 ft. high; 1 Night- 
blooming Cactus, 1 Perpetual Rose or White Lilac from 
French and German exhibits, 3 other choice plants in 6in 
pots—our selection. By express, your expense, on receipt of 
33.00. 

For $5.00,—To anyone sending for both the $2.00 and 
$3.00 collection we will give you your choice of either 1 Cac- 
tus, rt Rubber, 1 Century, and in addition 1 palm in 6 in. pot. 








scares WORLD’S FAIR FLORAL CO., 


Horticultural Building. World’s Fair, Chicago. 





’* Wittiams’ SHAVING Soars—have enjoyed an unblemished§ 
reputation for absolute purity, uniformity, and general ex- 
cellence for upwards of Harr a Hunprep Years.” 











= of which every man who shaves himself 
should have. 


Williams’ Shaving Soap excels a// others in soft—creamy—richness of lather— 
which ever dries on the face while shaving—cools and comforts the face—softens 
the beard and helps largely in keeping the razor in good, 

sharp condition. 


YANKEE, Writurams’ “ Luxury” TaBtet, 25c. 


9 —a new article—prepared at the oft-expressed wish 

WI IAMS of a multitude of our patrons for a cake of soap every 
whit as fine as our “* Yankee’’ or our SHavinc Stick 

—and made round to just fit the cup. This isa 
large, vound cake—tichly perfumed—and possessing 
exactly the same characteristics that have given 
such wonderful popularity to our ** Yankee” Soap 
—in every part of the world. All of above neatly 
and securely packed for mailing. If your Druggist 


bt 99 
Luxury 
SHAVING TABLET. does not have our soaps send tous, Address Tue 
J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Guiasronsury, Cr., U.S. A. 


; users are delighted with our new “ Jersey Cream” Torret Soap, 
Toilet Soap wonderfully delicate. Cools sunburn—and cures itchy—scaly skin. 


25c. a cake. 





When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan. 
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Your marvelous Tonic needs certainly no further recommendation, as everyone is familiar with it, and no one 
would oy without it. Iclaim “VIN MARIANI” can have no equal; it will live forever. 


BERTHELIER, Théatre Nouveautés, Paris. 
For Body and Brain 
Most popularly Simce 30 Years Att Eminent Puysicians Recommenp) Over 7,000 


S23 SUE 





NOURISHES FORTIFIES REFRESHES 


Strengthens entire system; positively the most Agreeable, Effective and Lasting Renovator 
of the Vital Forces. 


EVERY TEST, STRICTLY ON ITS OWN MERITS, PROVES ITS EXCEPTIONAL REPUTATION. 


ASK FOR VIN MARIANI AT DRUGGISTS TO AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT ACCEPT 
AND FANCY GROCERS. NO SUBSTITUTIONS. 


SPECIAL OFFER—We will mail, gratis, a collection of 75 Portraits, 
Sketches, Biographical Notes and Autographs of Celebrities. 


rae @ aT... MARIANI & Co., 52 West 15th Street, New York. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 

















ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 








Chafing Dish. Recipes. 


By Miss Cornelia C. Bedford, Supt. New York School of Cookery. 


‘* Sweetbreads a la Careme.”—Drop a pair of sweetbreads in cold water and let stand two hours, 
changing the water as it becomes discolored. Drain, put in a sauce pan with one half of a bay leaf, one small 
blade of mace, one sprig of parsley and one half teaspoon salt. Cover with boiling water and simmer twenty 
minutes. Drain, lay in a bowl of ice water till cold. Wipe the sweetbreads on a dry towel and with a 
silver knife trim off the pipes and membrane, then cut in pieces one inch square and one half inch thick. 
Cut three large truffles and twelve fresh mushrooms in similar shaped pieces. On bird skewers put 
alternate slices of sweetbread, truffle and mushroom, Chop all the trimmings very fine and put them with 
one tablespoonful of butter in the chafing dish. Cook three minutes, dredge in one heaping tablespoon of 
flour, when brown add three quarters of a cup of brown stock; when smooth add one quarter of a cup 
of port wine, ten drops of onion juice, a dash of cayenne and salt to taste. Add the filled skewers, cover 
and simmer ten minutes. 


‘“‘Oysters Maitre d’Hotel.”—Rinse and thoroughly drain two dozen oysters. Put with one table- 
spoon of butter in the chafing dish. Stir carefully and when the edges begin to ruffle add the juice of one 
half lemon, one tablespoonful of chopped parsley. Season with salt and paprika and serve on squares of toast. 

‘‘ Chickens’ Livers with Madeira.”—Wash and dry six chickens’ livers. Cut each in four pieces 
and put in the chafing dish with one tablespoonful of butter. Cook three minutes, add three quarters of a 
cup of Spanish sauce, salt and pepper to taste, simmer ten minutes longer, add four tablespoonfuls Madeira 
and serve at once, 

«« Spanish Sauce.” (Should 
be prepared in advance, )—Put 
three tablespoonfuls chopped 
raw ham in a saucepan, add two 
tablespoonfuls of butter and 
cook slowly till the butter is 
very brown, Add one table- 
spoonful of flour and brown 
again. Add one half pint he 
strong consomme, and stir til) 
it thickens and boils, then add 
one teaspoonful of Worcester- 
shire, one teaspoonful of mush- 
room catsup and seasoning to 
taste. Strain and add one 
tablespoonful of sherry. 


Cleveland's is 
the strongest 
of all pure 
cream of tartar 
baking 
powders, 


yet its great 7 
+ “Eggs a la Caracas.”— 


merit is Free two ounces of smoked 
beef from fat and rind and 
not its “ You're light chop very fine. Add one cup- 







ful of canned tomatoes (use as 
little liquid as possible), ten 


strength, but 
: drops of onion juice, one 


enoush when I 


the fac wo ae quarter of a teaspoonful of 
ihe tact tackle you,” said paprika (oradash tumeesh, 
} os , a dash of cinnamon, two table- 
that It ts the little can of spoonfuls of grated cheese and 

; one tablespoonful of butter. 
pure, Cleveland’s bak- Put in the chafing dish and 


; when smoking hot add three 
ing powder to eggs well beaten. Put the hot 
water pan underneath and stir 
the big barrel of __ tillthe consistence of scrambled 
eggs. Serve on heated plates, 
flour. adding to each portion two 
slices of hard boiled egg 
(Copyright.) dipped in thin mayonnaise, 


wholesome 
and 


sure. 





Our Cook Book Contains 


4oo Recipes 


Send stamp and 
F ree Sddeees 


Cleveland Baking Powder Co., 
81 Fulton St., New York 


When ycu write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan,” 




















THE COSMOPOLITAN. 





Riding in the wind and dust roughens the face and often causes 
painful chapping and cracking of the skin. 

Those who are so affected should use a pure soap. Ivory Soap 
is made of vegetable oils that are soothing in their nature; it can 
be used freely even on tender faces, for there is nothing in it to 
irritate or injure. Ivory Soap is 99;45 per cent pure. 


R.9 CopyriGHT 1893, BY THE Frocter & GamBLeE Co. 


When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Quadrilles of the First Empire, MASSON. 
THE ORIGIN OF THOUGHT: A NOVEL By VALDES, 


(=~ 


DS el) UGS 
CH,1894 Lc 


Frontispiece: A Beauty of the Empire 
The Son of the Carpenter. LYMAN ABBOTT .... 515 
IWustrated by W. C. Fitler from photographs by 
A. Bonjiis. 
The Hemlock. (Poem.) CLINTON SCOLLARD 528 
The Quadrilles at the Court of Napoleon I. 


Illustrated from old prints, 
FREDERIC MASSON, 529 


The Navajo. (PoEM.) ERNEST McGAFFEY sr 
IWustrated by Carl Henckel, 

The Origin of Thought. A Novel. ARMANDO P. VALDES sq2 
IWustrated by Jose Cabrinety. 

Letters of an Altrurian Traveller. W. D. HOWELLS.... 558 
Ilustrated by Otto Bacher, W. L. Sonntag, Jr., 

D. D. Smith. 

“ Bend Low and Hark.” (PorEm.) LOUISE C. MOULTON s69 

“ Buzz.” STODDARD GOODHUE 570 
IWustrated by Paul de Longpre. 

In the Convent Garden. (rorm.) THOS. A. JANVIER.. 578 
IUustrated by Catharine A. Janvier. 

The Teachers College. ZWus. ROSA BELLE HOLT. 579 

The Disappearance Syndicate. T. C. CRAWFORD.,.. 589 
Itustrated by F. O. Small, 

God’s Willand Human Happiness. ST. GEORGE MIVART 609 

Transcendence. (POEM.) RICHARD HOVEY... 615 

The Passing of Spring. GERTRUDE HALL... 616 
Ilustrated by O. Herford. 


In the World of Art and Letters. Headpiece by J. Habert-Dys. 629 
OHN S. WHITE, DANIEL C. GILMAN, I. 
ZANGWILL, NON S REPPLIER. Twenty Books of the Month, 


The Progress of Science. Headpiece by J. Habert-Dys. -.... 636 
Theories of Gravitation, S. E. TILLMAN, COL. U.8. A. The 
Origin of Anthracite, G. F. BECKER, Ma gnetism—Ite Pinyoten 
logical Effects, A. E. DOLBEAR. Zhe World’s Capacity for 
Sustaining Human Life, GEORGE H. KNIGHT. The Astro- 
nomical Prospectus of the Year, C. A. YOUNG. 


BRISBEN EDITOR 
VOL. XV} ARTHUR SHERBURNE HARDY yeas % 


PRICE, 15 CENTS. 
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The New English Perfume. A Veritable Luxury. 


Cras APPLE Blossoms, THE CROWN | 
In 3, ~ $ ~ oz. Bottles. LAVENDER SALTs. | 


Sold Everywhere. 


The Delicious New Perfume, 
Reject Worthless Imitations. 


Annual Sales over 600,000 Bottles. 








Asked for all Over the World. 
Asked for all Over the World. 
Annual Sales 500,000 Bottles. 


Bxtra-Concentrated. 


7) NEW BOND ' 'S™ LOND N 


i 
THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 


177 New Bond Street, London. 











Every reason why it 


=e NEDERLAND 


Life Insurance Company, L’d. 


Established in 1858 in Amster- | 
are made dam, Holland. ASSETS TO LIA- | 
in 25 BILITIES, 159 PER CENT. New | 


styles — system of life insurance, combining | 
— low rates with ample security. Un- 
caer precedented inducements to the in- | 


wi surable public. | 


of form. U. S. Office, 874 Broadway, New York. 
Wear the one that fits ommunes: waste. 


YOU 











The Cosmopolitan Magazine, Sixth Avenue and Eleventh Street, New York, 























World’s Championships 
°92 and ’93 were won. 


| Are the o 


wicks ADA 5M 


well as the 
| ; The 23-pound rvad wheel and pout racer are 















lightest 
made. 

the firmest, speediest,safest, lightest wheels known. 
The RALEIGH For Catalogue address 
bearings are un- THE RALEIGH CYCLE CO. 


equaled for light- 2081-3 7th Ave. 
running qualities. New York. 
Chicago Office, 289 Wabash Ave. 















BICYCLE MAKERS 
to that great democratic power, 
THE PUBLIC. 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. Co. 
Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York, 
Manufacturers of 


Roambrec} 


BICYCLES 
have kept apace with the march of improve- 
ment and set the fashion in wheels and tires, | 
receiving 


Highest Award at the World’s Fair. 





ALL RAMBLERS ARE GUARANTEED. 





An instructive book on bicycles and. free | 
at any Rambler agency, or sent by eS | 
2cent stamps. 
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\\ Few men have'ever realty known, 







J Ms few would ever guess , 
\\ What our country means by marking 
All her chattels nn N 


¢ We see it on our bofids and bills. im 

ms Andon our postal cars. - 

It decorates our Capitol 
Shadowed by Stripes and Stars. 


Inall our barracks posts and forts. }S 
Itplays aleading part =—ss&B 
And the jolly sailor loves it 
And enshrines it inhis heart. 
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| (bey Tt may stand for 












Z-f, Or yet for Uncle Sam. 
!| But there's still another meaning } 
| Tothis simple monogram. ’ 


Now, have you guessed the message j 
Which these mystieletters bear? 

Or recognized the untold good 
They're spreading everywhere? 


"| Echo the joyful tidings., 
And let the people know 

That the UL& of our nation means 

We Use Sapolio. 

































From the Cosmepolitan Press, 
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USE E.R. DURKEE 4 ot) © 
3A LAD DRESSING 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 





4IO-+ 


The La : 
Manufacturers of 


COCOA and 
CHOCOLATE 


IN THIS COUNTRY, 


have received from the Judges 
of the 


ck 


ir. 


possible to make a quart of good 


World’s 
Columbian 
Exposition 


) THEHIGHEST AWARDS 


(Medals and Diplomas) 
on each of the following articles, namely: 


BREAKFAST COCOA, 

PREMIUM NO. | CHOCOLATE, - 
GERMAN SWEET CHOCOLATE, 
VANILLA — 

COCOA BUTTER, 
Absolutely Pure. For “purity of material,” “excellent 


A cream of tartar baking powder. High- flavor,” and “uniform even composition.” 


est of allin leavening strength.—Zatest United ae 
States Government Food Report. SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


‘syuspuodssai404 


pue sjuvjuNnosy 


y can make an excellent s 
found especially useful in emergencies; moreover, it is 


economical, as it is 


SISIM W4odxy 
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1e 
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Lame 
we 
ao) 
ftw 
co! 
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stock at a cost of about ten cents for the meat flavor, 


Royal Baking Powder Co., WALTER BAKER & Co., 
106 Wall St., N. Y. DORCHESTER, MASS. 





It has come 
To This 


That every successful, meritorious 
article has its imitations. The 
genuine pure article will often be 
judged by the imitation. No pre- 
parations require for their manu- 
facture more care and skill, more 
costly and purer materials, than 
Flavoring Extracts. 


For LADIES, ‘ 
E MISSES, " pf CE 5 
Ti SS CHILDREN. - 

Short, Medium, and DELICIOUS 


iu ¢ ly | ay White, Drab or Black. Flavorin¢ Vanilla 


a Giamp Buckle at hip for Lemon 
t rte 
7 suntan Sota Extracts or 
Cord-edge Button Holes, Rose, etc. 
MARSHALL FIELD &CO..| ‘have won their way to public con- 
Western Wholesale Depot. fidence by the pure materials used, 
Sold by all Leading Retailers. and the new process for extracting 
Send for Circular. from the fruits the natural flavors. 
FERRIS BROS., 


Manufacturers and Patentees, Send for Dr. Price’s book, ‘‘ Delicious 
t 341 Broadway, New York Desserts.” Mailed free. 
BRancs OFFICE—§37 Market St., San Francisco. Prick FLAVORING ExTrRAcT Co., 
Chicago. 
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